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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY, Author of “Priests and People in Ireland.” Vol. I.: Toe Murprerixa 


Time, FROM THE LanD LEAGUE TO THE First Home Rute Bin. 


“A very good book.’’—Times. “ A well-informed history . .. 


With numerous Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


always bright and readable."’"—Scotsman, 


“A timely contribution to the literature relating to the Irish problem, the second volume will be eagerly awaited.’’—Aberdcen Journal. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


By GERHARD GRAN, Professor of Literature in the University of Kristiania. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“ An interesting and valuable contribution to the Rousseau problem.’’—Observer, 


Marcia Harais Janson. With Three Portraits. 


*“ A most interesting and scholarly work.”’—Athenzum. 


Authorized Translation by 


“ Valuable and interesting . . . Scholarly, judicious, and instructive,” —Scotsman. 


SPORT 


By E. A. LEATHAM. With IIlustrations. 


“A Mighty Hunter.’’—Globe. * A Great Shikari.’""—Sportsman, 


IN FIVE CONTINENTS. 


16s. net. 


Should be widely read."’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
d 


“A thoroughly excellent contribution to our sporting literature which can be recommended with cordiality."’"— World, 


WHEN KINGS RODE 


TO DELHI. 


By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “From the Land of Princes,” “John Hookham Frere and his 


Friends,” “On the Distaff Side,” &c. Llustrated. 


“ An enchanting and celightful book.” —Globe. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“ A storehouse of fine romance.’’— Kvening Standard, 


*‘ Written in a manner which lets the dusky and gorgeous old kings lose none of their romantic interest. It will materially enrich the more popular literature 


on the Indian Mutiny.’’—Scotsman, 


WILD SPORT AND SOME STORIES. 


By GILFRID W. HARTLEY, Author of “ Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon Rod.” 


15s. net. 


With Illustrations. 


“ A book that will please everybody who is interested in hunting, sho>ting, and fishing.’’—Scotsman. 
“Should prove one of the most popular works of its kind issued in recent years."’—Newcastle Chronicle, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, Student and Tutor of Christchurch, Oxford ; Author of “The Making of the Britis. 


Empire,” ‘‘ The Expansion of Great Britain,” &c, 
“ A book of remarkable scope and compression.’’—Observer, 


10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 


Volume III, 15s. net. 


JOHN THEODORE MERZ, 


LL.D. 
[ Shortly. 


Ph.D., D.C.L., 





6s. NOVELS. 





“The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel is a guarantee of good literature.”"—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


HOCKEN AND HUNKEN: A Tale of Troy. 
By “Q.” (Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), Author of “Troy 
Town,” “The Delectable Duchy,” “The Splendid Spur,” 
“Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 

“Like a happy dream.”’—Times. ‘Q's’ very best. ... If Mr. Balfour atill 
needs a cheerful book, we would recommend to him, ‘ Hocken and Hunken.’”’ 


— Observer, 
ONE CROWDED HOUR. 
jy SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “In Farthest Ind,” 
“The Power of the Keys,” &c. With Cover Design and 
Coloured Frontispiece by A. Pearse. [3rd Impression. 
** The best tale Sydney Grier has written.’’"—West minster Gazette. 
“The interest accumulates with reading, and there comes a point when the 
tension is so great that it seems impossible to read quickly enough.” 


MONS! —Daily Telegraph. 
EUR CARNIFEX. 
By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “ Kapak.” 
“A ‘ripping yarn.’ As it isa ‘ Balkan ’ story its success is assured.” 
‘ Daily Chronicle. 
The most attractive tale that we have read for some time.” 

«Thee ¢ — Manchester Courier. 
Bs This is like the work of the late H. 8S. Merriman. The same clear but 
lutricate plot, good construction, &c."’—Obser ver. 

, Mr. Crawford's stronuous and handsome romance moves towards a crown- 
ing achievement, He writes with a grip, and makes things happen in a fine 
n.d even great way.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


A YOUNG MAN MARRIED. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Illus. Edition by A. Pearse. 








WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE SECOND CITY. 
By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “The Red Neighbour,” “ His 
Indolence of Arras,” “The Background,” &c. 


“A bright and well-written story.”"’—Daily Express, 

“A novel well worth reading.’’—Daily Chronicle, 

“We have not for a long time read a novel which has given us more cnjoy- 
ment than this,””—Irish Times, 


CENTENE. 
By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS, Author of “Lucrozia 
Borgia’s One Love,” “Richard Somers.” 


THE CAREER OF KEMBOLE—Noncon- 
formist (More Nonconform in the End than in tho 
Beginning). By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 

**A story of exceptional merit—a novel of quickly-moving action, dramatic 
situations and strong characterisation,’’—Scotsman. 
“ A delightful story, cleverly and fascinatingly written.” 
—Devon and Exeter Gaze!te. 


YARNS FROM A CAPTAIN’S LOG. 
By J. BOWLINE, Skipper, and R. R. C. GREGORY, Author 
of “The Story of Royal Eltham.” 
“A rich feast for the sea-lover.”’—Times 
“Those who are interested in British ships and British seamen will delight 
in ‘ Yarns from a Captain's Log.’ ’—Sphere, 
PIKE AND CARRONADE. 
By Major G. F. MACMUNN, D.S.O., R.F.A. 
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Duckworth & Co. announce 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S new volume of plays, 





BEST BOOKS 





CHRISTMAS: In Ritual and 
Tradition, Christian and Pagan. By CLEMENT 
A. MILES. With 4 Coloured Plates and 16 other Dlustra- 
tions. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
In this volume an attempt is made to trace the origins of the 
customs with which Christmas is, or has been, celebrated in many 
parts of Europe. 


A COURT PHYSICIAN’S LETTERS 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE and 


Her Cirele. By Dr. BARTHEZ. Ilustrated. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“The doctor describes with all the frankness of privately- 
expressed opinion the home life of the Royal circle with which by 
virtue of his important duties he was brought in close contact.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


WILLIAM HONE: His Life and 


Times. By FREDERICK W. HACKWOOD, Author of 
“The Good Old Times,” &c. With 27 Illustrations. 10s, 6d 
net, 


This is a long-delayed biography of an interesting public 
character, authoritatively compiled from the family’s private 
papers. 


MY LIFE. 
By AUGUST BEBEL. With a Portrait. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
This autobiography of the famous leader of the German Social 
Democratic Party contains not only the story, from the inside, of 
the rise of German Socialism, but throws many interesting side- 
lights on the politics of such men as Bismarck and Lassalle. 


FRANCES WILLARD: Her Life 


and Work. By RAY STRACHEY. With an Intro- 
duction by Lapy Henry Somerser and 8 Iilustrations. 
Cloth, 5s. net. 
The authoritative life of this remarkable woman, giving a vivid 
and intimate picture of her career. 


EVERYBODY’S ST. FRANCIS. 


By MAURICE F. EGAN. Illustrated in Colour and Black- 
and-White by M. Bourrr pp Monvet. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


The artist completed the twenty magnificent drawings after a 
special study of Assisi and a recent journey to the town. They 
are exquisitely reproduced, eight in the colours of the original 
paintings. 


LOUIS XVII. and other Papers. 
By PHILIP TREHERNE, Author of “Spencer Percival: a 
Biography.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A collection of essays, the principal one being on the problem 
of Louis X VII. and his identity with Zaundorff. 


PAPUA, OR BRITISH NEW 


GUINEA. By J. H. P. MURRAY, Lieutenant-Governor 
and Chief Judicial Officer, Papua. With an Introduction by 
Sir Witt1am MacGregor, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.Se., LL.D. A 
Map, and 36 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 

Few countries can offer such varied interest as Papua, and this 
book, though it does not specialize in any particular subject, 
endeavours to give a general idea of the present state of Papua 
and the Papuans, together with an account of the constitution of 
the territory aad its brief history since the proclamation of the 
Protectorate in 1884, and of its exploration, &c., from the days of 
Sir William MacGregor until the present time. 


VENEZUELA. 
By LEONARD V. DALTON, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S. With a 
Map and 45 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (South 
American Series.) 
“Full of information and invaluable for reference.”—Country 
Life. 


THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


By ARNOLD WRIGHT and THOMAS H. REED. 
Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 

This work deals with an area which has witnessed one of the 
most remarkable achievements in government that the modern 
world has seen. How the great task of civilization embodied in 
the building up of the Federated Malay States was accomplished 
is told in detail by the authors. 


With 





At all Booksellérs. 
T. FISHER UNWIN,1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





Piays, 2nd Series. ere micst sn» 


“The Little Dream,” “ Justice ”). Sq. Post 8vo, 6s. 
ooo Be [Next Week. 


A NEW EDITION. ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 


The Story of my Heart. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With 8 Coloured Plates 

from oil paintings by E. W. Warrr. Mounted with borders 

and plate marks, the text reset. Cover design in gold, gilt top. 

The book in which Richard Jefferies recorded his soul ; expressing 

in wonderful prose that great kinship with Nature which is the 
faith of the mystic. 
In box, 7s. 6d. net; postage, 5d. 


A NOTABLE PLEA FOR THE RURAL LIFE. 


A Wiltshire Village. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 

“Mr. Williams, the Wiltshire forgeman and poet, gives an 
excellent study of the lives of humble folk in the village which he 
has known since childhood. All is taken direct from life, descrip- 
tions, portraits, characters. It is a book worthy of Mr. Williams's 
great predecessor, Richard Jefferies.” 

_“A gentle and continuons delight.”—Times. 


Crown 8vo, 5g. net; postage 4d. 
A NOTABLE TRAVEL BOOK. 


The Sea and the Jungle. 


By H. M. TOMLINSON. 

An account of a voyage across the Atlantic and away up the 
Amazon and its tributary the Madeira river. 

Demy 8vo, 78, 6d. net; postage 5d. 


By the Author of “ Pilgrim Man.” 


Winter and Spring. 


By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. 

“The books of Mr. Scott Palmer are always worth the attention of the 
thoughtful religious mind; and these contemplative papers on moods of 
nature, the issues of thought and life, are well worth looking into.’”’—Times. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. net; postage 3d. 
[ Roadmender Series, 


























A FINE STORY FOR BOYS. 
Old Fireproof : Being the Chaplain’s Story. 


By OWEN VAUGHAN Gao Rhoscomy!), Ex-Captain 
of Scouts. A new edition. ith Illustrations by Enear 
Hoxttoway. Reproduced in Colour and Sepia. 
Picture cover, coloured wrapper, crown 8vo, 6S. 

Captain Vaughan’s narrative of the rough-rider’s life in the Boer War 
campaign, makes an ideal book of adventure for boys. Mr. Edgar Holloway 
has painted some very effective pictures to illustrate it. 





400 pp. 











Duckworth’s Popular Novels. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE WEAVING OF THE SHUTTLE. 
By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 

A NOVEL FOR GIRLS. 

ELIZABETH, BETSY and BéESS. 
By LILY SCHOFIELD. 


“ The tale of a girl and her development. The story has a vitality and signifi- 
cance which puts it quite outside the class of simple ‘ books for girls.’ ”—Jimes. 


DYING FIRES. 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, Author of “Mary Broome,” 


BERNARDINE, by ROSINA FILIPI. 


The stage, art and craftsmanship, Christian Science are all introduced in 
this very unusual and clever story. 


THE MISTRESS OF KINGDOMS. 


By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 
Trutu says: “ A very unusual book. Keen, original observation. Brilliantly 
written . . . the intimate soul analysis of a wealthy young American girl.” 


THOSE THAT DREAM. 
By YO! PAWLOWSKA (Mrs. Buckley). 
Rome to-day. 

ANGELIQUE: Ie p’tit Chou. 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD, Author of 
Surrender,” &c. With a frontispiece. Designed cover. 
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BOOKS. 


THE ABBE SIEYES.* 


Mr. Ciraruam’s book is an essay on the politics of the 
French Revolution. He deals with the political writings of 
Sieyts and their effect on France from the Revolution of 
1789 to the coup d'état of Brumaire in 1799. He brings to the 
task a wide and accurate knowledge of that most difficult 
period, anda careful and impartial judgment. In addition, 
Mr. Clapham writes a polished, easy style, and is never afraid 
to allow his imagination to select a telling phrase to describe 
a situation or to sum up personal characteristics. We recom- 
mend the book to all students of the revolutionary era. 

Sieyés as a man was unattractive. He was “ hard, bitter, 
unloving, egotistical, and self-righteous.” Born at Fréjus in 
1748, he was destined for the Church, and educated by the 
Jesuits. He early distinguished himself by the originality 
and astuteness of his ideas. The faith of the Church was 
speedily departed from. Before he was ordained, as he 
boasted afterwards, he “had succeeded in dismissing 
from his own mind every notion or sentiment of a 
superstitions mature.” In the States General of 1789 
he acquired renown for oracular wisdom, owing to the 
brevity and wit of his remarks. But the course of the 
Revolution soon showed the timidity of his character, and he 
failed to exercise any lasting influence upon events. A man 
of cold reason, the excesses of the Revolution filled him with 
bitter contempt, but he had neither the courage nor the power 
to quell the riot. He was the “mole of the Revolution,” and 
in the Terror his insignificance was his refuge. His reply 
to an inquiry how he then fared—*J’ai vécu ”—sufficiently 
characterizes the man. “His own excuse,” as Mr. Clapham 
says, “ was that, in so dark a night, one could do nothing but 
wait for the day”; but by waiting he took his share of 
responsibility for the deeds of the night. And he suffered 
for it. His career was split in two; his character was the 
worse from that time forward. Not even his set and rigid 
personality could cower through that night and remain alto- 
gether the same. He publicly denied his faith at the installa- 
tion of reason at Notre Dame in 1793. On the overthrow of 
the Jacobins he overcame his fears, and publicly lauded the 
memory of those guillotined Girondists, in whose defence he 
had two years before never lifted his voice. In the Directorial 
period he displayed more activity. He was sent as French 
Ambassador to Berlin, and persuaded that Court to a 
neutrality favourable to France. Through force of circum- 
stances he became a Bonapartist, and during the Consulate 
and the Empire he “remained on the stage, robed and titled 
and silent, discontented with his part, distrusted by the lead- 
ing actor, and ageing fast.” He spent the last twenty years 
of his life in obscurity, and died in 1836. 

“An enemy of all old faiths and old allegiances, a man of 
’eighty-nine, yet without the youth and generosity which ennobled 
the revolutionary dawn; a man of ’ninety-three who did not 
share the murky glory of the national defence, and a Bonapartist 
= ty of himself—there is little in his career to stir party 
oyalty. 

Sieyés entered on the career of a revolutionary leader pro- 
vided with a clear and definite scheme of political reconstruc- 
tion. An excellent opportunity was provided for the inculcation 
of his views by the invitation which Necker addressed to all 
French thinkers to publish their opinion of the mode of 
convening the States General. Sieyés’ most famous pamphlet 
probably the most famous ever printed—was a treatise on 
the Third Estate, “Qu’est-ce que le Tiers Etat?” with its 
celebrated opening lines :— 

“We must put to ourselves three questions. 

First: What is the Third Estate ? Everything. 


Second: What has it been hitherto in our political system ? 
Nothing. 


Third : What does it ask? To become something.” 





[5s =, Abbé Sieyés. By J. H. Clapham. London; P, 8. King and Son. 
95. Od, 








He attacked unsparingly the privileged classes, and constructed 
single-handed a programme for the Revolution. He soon 
acquired the reputation of a profound doctor in politica, 
and, although his adversaries professed to treat him as a mere 
academic politician, he was gifted with long and sure sight, 
and had a genius, as has been said, for finding the key to a 
given political situation. He worked steadily from 1789 te 
1799, sometimes in the open, more often under cover, explain- 
ing in elaborate detail the principles of “the social art,” and 
his labours were not in vain. His reforming zeal, it is true, 
was not stimulated in any great degree by sympathy for 
individuals or indignation at the oppression of the poor, but 
his doctrinaire sense of the essential harmony of things was 
offended by the anomalies and injustice in society—“ unreason 
in high places, and reason made tongue-tied by authority.” 
The social machine had to be re-created after a fresh model, 
and Sieyés conceived himself as the wise mechanician fitted to 
superintend the work. 

As a thinker, he had the defects of his time and of his owa 
qualities. His cold reason failed to enable him to grasp the 
place of ignorance, passion, and, above all, tradition in 
political affairs. These evil growths, he considered, would be 
rapidly overcome in a properly constituted society, but his 
theory was quite unable to help him to deal with the generation 
which had grown up under their influence. And he became 
cynical, for he knew he was right, but his truth could not 
prevail. In his commonplace book we find entries made 
during the Terror, records of his misery. “Jusque datum 
sceleri.” ‘“Ruit irrevocabile vulgus.” Yet he is recognized 
as the most acute and most original of the revolutionary 
thinkers. Both Talleyrand and Carnot agreed that Sieyés was 
“Je véritable homme du siécle.” 

Sieyés boasted that his thought had gone beyond that of 
his contemporaries. It is true. “His doctrine of monarchy,” 
says Mr. Clapham, “has already justified itself; and his 
method for securing the advantages of two-chamber govern- 
ment without senatorial or royal veto may well do so in the 
future.” That peculiar form of single-chamber government 
which he advocated has never been tested. But it was an 
ingenious scheme, with adequate safeguards in indirect elec- 
tions, representation of “interests,” partial renewals yearly, 
and large permanent committees to ensure thorough and sober 
discussion. The “Grand Elector” in his constitutional scheme 
of 1799 has amused the world. It was certainly not a suitable 
appointment for Bonaparte. ‘How can you fancy,” he 
exclaimed, “that a man with some talent anda little honour 
would be content with the réle of a pig fattened on a few 
millions?” “Do you want to be aking?” was Sieyés’ cold 
response. But in point of fact the office differs little in 
essentials from the Presidency of the Third French Republic, 
and, as Mr. Clapham says, if Sieyés could have induced a 
Bourbon prince to accept constitutional monarchy, not as 
understood by George IIL. but as practised by George V., there 
can be little doubt he would have pocketed his objections to 
heredity. 

Sieyés hated direct democracy as much as hereditary 
despotism, and his theory of representative legislation bas 
proved the most durable part of his system. And the general 
doctrine of elective control over local administration which he 
shared with some of his French contemporaries, although 
derided in England, has since been applied there to municipal, 
county, and parish government, and also to education. 





CLEAR THINKING ON ECONOMIC PROBLEMS.* 


Mr. Car.ite, who has already produced two very thoughtful 
books on economic subjects, namely, The Evolution of Money 
and Economic Method and Economic Fallacies, has now 
published a third volume called Monetary Economics. This 
last book, like Mr. Carlile’s previous work, is distinguished by 
the qualities of independence and clear thinking. The author 
declines to accept as verbally inspired all the writings of the 
professors of political economy, and devotes much energy to 
pointing out how in many cases the academic economist only 
confuses thought instead of clarifying it. A large part of the 
volume under review is devoted to an extremely effective plea 
for the use of words in their common acceptation. This is a 


* Monetary Economics. By W. W. Carlile. London: Edward Araold. 
[10s, 6d, net.) 
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matter on which many political economists sin greatly. 
Several very prominent writers appear to imagine that they 
are entitled to give any meaning they choose to a word, pro- 
vided that they adhere to that meaning rigidly throughout 
their argument. Mr. Carlile points out that this is an 
impossible position to take up, and is bound to break down 
in practice; for in the discussion of economic problems the 
words themselves have a value which clings to them, whatever 
definition the academic economist may choose to give. This 
is not due to any special peculiarity of economic argument, 
but is a necessary consequence of the working of the human 
mind, which identifies abstract ideas with the words popularly 
used to denote them. In this respect, as Mr. Carlile neatly 
remarks, the abstract idea differs fundamentally from the 
eoncrete thing. 

“ We have re-christened, for instance, the shift as the chemise, 
the stays as the corset, and the bustle as the dress improver. It 
needs only sufficient authority in the matter of costume to go on 
with such re-christening to any extent. But let anyone conceive 
the idea of re-christening a psychological phenomenon, say the 
emotion of Hope, and he will find himself altogether at a loss to 
know how even to begin.” 


Another subject to which Mr. Carlile devotes his logical 
power is the theory of value put forward by writers of the 
Austrian school, and to some extent approved by Professor 
Marshall. All this part of Mr. Carlile’s book is well worth 
study, for he brings the marginal theory of value, so dear to 
certain academic economists and to Fabian Socialists, down 
to the test of common sense. Mr. Carlile also attacks the 
attempt to treat mathematically economic conceptions which 
by their very nature are incapable of precise measurement. 
One amusing illustration of the lengths to which these mathe- 
matical economists are prepared to go is quoted from the 
Austrian writer, Von Thiinen. Herr von Thiinen’s rule for 
finding the net wage of a workman is “to multiply the indis- 
pensable needs of the labourer by the product of his work, 
and extract the square root.” This may be regarded as a 
veductio ad absurdum of the mathematical method; but 
it is necessary to add that Professor Marshall’s insistence 
on the value of the work produced by the “ marginal 
Jabourer” is almost equally removed from the real facts 
of life. 

On the more general problem of value as determined by the 
law of supply and demand Mr. Carlile makes several com- 
ments which, if not entirely new, are certainly interesting. 
He points out, for example, that cases oecur where the increase 
in the supply actually raises prices by stimulating a new 
demand. He also lays special emphasis on the importance 
which the desire for distinction has in determining demand. 
This is a point which was too much ignored by earlier 
economists, many of whom argued as if the only ambition of 
human beings was to satisfy their elementary wants for the 
necessaries of life. As a matter of fact, even among the 
poorest people, the desire for distinction will sometimes super- 
sede the desire for the necessaries of life, as is shown by the 
well-known fact that the East-end factory girl will go short of 
food in order to buy a big feather. In the wealthier classes 
of society the desire for distinction accounts for the fact 
that a rise in price sometimes leads, not to a reduction, but 
to an increase in demand—wealthy people bidding against 
one another for the possession of an article just because 
it is dear. The following passage sums up the general 
argument :— 

“In our dress, our housing, and in everything on which we 
spend our incomes, there is always in our thoughts some more or 
less veiled reference to the manner in which our neighbours are 
dressed and housed and live generally. The universality of the 
reference is at bottom the reason for the fact that supply, as it 
increases and takes new forms, so constantly makes demand 
increase along with 1.” 

Coming to the question of money, Mr. Carlile definitely 
challenges the view of the academic economists that it is 
possible to think of value independently of price. He 
contends that the whole conception of value is dependent 
upon the recognition of some substance called money which 
serves as a universal standard. Until human beings have 
passed beyond the practice of barter in its crudest form—say, 
an armful of fruit for a couple of fish—no general conception 
of value can arise. Nor is there at the present day any 
practical advantage whatever in arguing about value apart 
from price. What all the world is interested in is price, é.c., 








value referred to money, and only confusion results from 
arguing about the purely artificial conception of value in the 
abstract, a thing which no one is able clearly to define. But 
though Mr. Carlile insists that the existence of money igs 
essential to any clear conception of value, he denies that 
prices are determined, as Mill too emphatically stated, by the 
quantity of money available, using money in the sense of 
coin. Mill’s proposition may conceivably have been approxi- 
mately true when commercial transactions were largely 
dependent on the actual exchange of coin or bullion, but at 
the present time the world, while still retaining gold as the 
basis of credit, because gold is the one ultimate substance 
which everyone will accept, conducts its commerce by means 
of paper credits which do all the work of money. This paper 
money, which can be manufactured indefinitely, and is in 
fact daily manufactured by our banks, has no constant 
relation to the amount of gold in the country, and 
still less to the amount of gold in the world; for 
the only connexion which can be traced is between 
an increase in the gold deposit in the Bank of England 
and the current rate of discount. When the Bank of 
England has an excess supply of gold it lowers its rate 
of discount in order to attract borrowers. This, in turn, 
affects the market rate of discount, with the result that 
business firms are able to borrow at a lower rate, and therefore 
to expand their operations. The resulting increase in the 
demand for goods may send up prices. On the other hand, if 
manufacturers by borrowing cheaply are able to produce 
more cheaply, the prices of manufactured goods may full asa 
result of the increased supply of gold. Without dogmatizing 
on the point, it is safe to say that the whole subject of the 
effect of gold upon prices needs to be carefully reconsidered. 
It is only necessary to add that Mr. Carlile incidentally deals 
with a number of other current problems. He insists, for 
example, that the position of London as the banking centre 
of the world is largely dependent upon the world’s belief that 
London is safe, and that belief in turn depends upon the 
strength of the British Navy. He also usefully criticises 
several Socialist theories, and devotes his keen power of 
destructive analysis to the Henry Georgian theory of unearned 
increment in land. Though somewhat discursive in the later 
chapters, the book as a whole is most stimulating and deserves 
the careful attention of all students of economics. 





BENGALI BRITONS.* 


No one who has any practical experience of public affairs will 
deny the value of sentiment in administration. Still less can 
anyone who knows modern India deny that His Majesty the 
King-Emperor was right in asserting that the principal need 
of the country is a community of sentiment, a common loyalty 
to public ideals between rulers and ruled. At first sight 
Mr. Mallik’s diffuse and prolix book has the air of being a 
useful contribution to a real rapprochement between natives 
of India and the administration of the country. Mr. Mallik is 
right in claiming for his fellow-countrymen the title of Britons 
of the Greater Britain, and in demanding for them the just 
consideration due to cives Britannici. Of himself be speaks 
with a touch of perfectly proper pride as “a Briton not born 
though bred in Britain.” Not otherwise have many English- 
men born in India or long residents in the East a very real 
love for the land of their adoption, a hearty desire to bring 
about lasting comprehension and sympathy between the two 
races whose fortunes are indissolubly linked together. But, with 
every desire to be just to Mr. Mallik’s good intentions, we must 
reluctantly say at once that his sentimentality and mild 
armchair philosophy will not lead to kinder comprehension, 
for reasons which will, we think, be obvious when we come to 
quote from his ultimate conclusions and practical proposals 
He is at much pains to show that loyalty is not inconsistent 
with frank criticism of existing institutions. Unluckily 
destructive criticism is easy for us all. It is especially easy 
for the voluble and fluent educated Bengali, and Mr. Mallik, 
like most of his race, confines his criticism to the doings and 
opinions of the European element in the administration of 
India. 

If we had to judge by his book alone, we should be com- 
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pelled to think that the Government of India was a some- 
what brutal and vulgar tyranny. To an enlightened and 
benevolent “tyranny” as such, Mr. Mallik as a theoretic 
philosopher has no particular objection. He even hints that 
he would like the King to take up the attitude of a strong 
personal ruler of India. That would at least compel the 
European members of the India Civil Service to hide 
diminished heads, and would give the “ Britons” beyond the 
seas the opportunity to display the moral and civic virtues 
which our author thinks they possess. He is evidently quite 
unaware that Indian members of the Service, if they have 
only ordinary talent and industry, far from being suppressed 
and snubbed, have brighter prospects of distinction than 
their European brother-officers. Mr. Mallik thinks, on 
the contrary, that the “Aryans of India” (a question- 
begging term at best) are not allowed fair chances of 
displaying their merits, although “in moral life and teaching 
they have nothing to learn from the foreigner.” It weakens 
his case terribly that he should carefully omit to note that the 
“ Vedantic ” neo-Hinduism out of which the Brahmo Samaj 
and other such bodies have arisen has to some extent replaced 
the crude Tantric beliefs of Bengal because Bengal has learned 
something from the foreigner, and especially from Christian 
systems of morals and conduct. He appears to hold quite 
seriously that the Varjana of Bengal is in some way the moral 
equivalent of Japanese Bushido. He tells us that “nothing 
in present-day Bengali life is more hopeful than the patriotic 
spirit that has been roused among Bengali womanhood by 
reactionary measures in recent years—a spirit that needs only 
careful fostering to enable the Bengali nation to attain its 
ideals.” The “reactionary measures” in question seem to 
be the application of the penal law to the suppression of 
anarchism and political crime. What were the ideals of 
Bengal on August 12th, 1765, when the Diwani of the 
province was ceded to Clive by the Mogul Emperor, Shah 
Alam? The Mohammedan rulers of the country were effete 
and emasculated, it is true, but there was hopeless 
degeneration among ruled as well as among rulers. 

Mr. Mallik’s studies in sentimental ideals seem to have 
Jed him to neglect the much more practical and pregnant 
inquiries into the actual quality of the religions of Hindu 
Bengal now being conducted with scholarly diligence and 
enthusiasm by such real savants as the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University and Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri. 
We agree that, as between Europeans and Indians, “ ignorance 
of each other and consequent misunderstanding appear to be 
giving way to mutual regard and confidence.” But this 
result is not due to writers who, like Mr. Mallik, argue that 
popular Hinduism, or even the Christianized neo-Hinduism 
of the educated classes, has proved its claim to be a fit basis 
for a civilized administration on modern lines, and to be, 
indeed, more likely to lead to a prosperous and happy social 
existence than the educational methods of Hurope. It may 
be so, but the lessons of history, with their tale of the 
influences of environment on the Hindu temperament, bid 
us be cautious before we assume that the ship of the Indian 
state can be navigated by a crew and officers whose training 
is on Hindu lines. That Hindus can do excellent service 
as part of a mainly Christian administration hardly needed 
proof. We know that Hindus, such as the famous Todar 
Mall, distinguished themselves in the Mohammedan admini- 
stration, when Moslem rule in India was at its prime, and 
had an august and vigorous tradition to which Hindu 
administrators could adapt themselves. 

Mr. Mallik’s book is written professedly in the interests of 
a better understanding between East and West. But if his 
intentions are good, his methods are not happily chosen. 
When he says that “Spain and Portugal . . . are suffering 
from the same malady as India—the domination of a privileged 
class, and its failure to provide decent and honest government 
for their peoples,” we are bound to say that his diagnosis is 
patently wrong, and due to the precise prejudices which are 
the real obstacle to the hearty co-operation of East and West 
in India. He assumes throughout that the British administra- 
tion in India, if it is a necessary and inevitable fact, is a 
systematic oppression of a people struggling to be free. This 
prepossession colours the singularly few and simple sugges- 
tions Mr. Mallik has to make for the better government of the 
country. Four grievances he would immediately remove. 
The first of these is “ partiality in the administration of 





justice between European and Indian.” Those who have had 
charge of Indian districts in which there is a large European 
population have painful memories of the floods of criticism 
poured on them from Anglo-Indian and vernacular journals 
alike. Has anyone considered how surprisingly few are 
the instances of judicial scandals in such tracts as 
Assam, for instance, and how well the administration 
of justice there compares with what we have seen in 
the highest Courts, where trained lawyers have every oppor- 
tunity of exercising their influence? Yet Mr. Mallik’s sole 
suggestion is that “members of the Civil Service are to bold 
only executive posts, and . . . all judicial functions are to be 
placed, as in Britain (sic), in the hands of trained lawyers— 
experienced members of the British Bar and Indian Vakeels.” 
Mr. Mallik, though he seems to be a resident in this country, 
is probably aware that in the East magisterial functions are 
a necessary condition of administrative power, and that a 
deprival of these would reduce district officers to a state of 
political impotence. We will give him the credit of supposing 
that he has omitted to consider a very technical and difficult 
question from this point of view. Another grievance (most 
unhappily worded, we think) is “ personal ill-treatment, to 
which Indians of all classes are subjected when they come 
into contact with any European on the railways or at other 
places.” A statement so crude cannot and should not be 
answered. It carries its own condemnation in a book which 
professes to be written in the interests of good citizenship. 
Are we to suppose that insolence and ill-treatment are con- 
fined to one side only? The third grievance is “racial 
distinction in the Civil Services of the State.” “ The best avail- 
able men should be chosen solely for their merit and not for 
their pliability.”. Mr. Mallik has probably noticed that seven 
Indians (including, we believe, three Bengalis) passed the Civil 
Service examination this year. That examination may or may 
not be a good test of merit, but it is difficult to believe that 
“ pliability ” is of any advantage to candidates. We might 
say much as to Mr. Mallik’s fourth and last grievance, 
“inequality of opportunity in the military and naval service 
of the State.” Here he has hit upon one of the most difficult 
unsolved problems in Indian administration. We wish we 
could say that he has suggested, or attempted to suggest, any 
acceptable solution. 

The book professes to be an impartial survey of “individual 
and national life in the two countries with which the author is 
best acquainted—England and India.” His picture of the 
moral and political condition of India is superficial and 
dangerously flattering : his account of Western life and morals 
is equally superficial and, shall we say? less flattering. Mr. 
Mallik has missed a great opportunity. What modern India 
requires is the bracing tonic of the plain truth about its social 
and moral state. Indian life is at present teeming with hopeful 
possibilities, and the progress obtained in Bengal alone in only 
a hundred and fifty years from a condition of seemingly 
hopeless decadence is nothing short of startling. But we must 
not shut our eyes to the means by which this progress has 
been attained, or to the possibility that if these means were 
withdrawn there would almost certainly be a relapse into 
obscurantism and social and political decay. Like other 
educated Bengalis, Mr. Mallik abounds in facile and wordy 
criticism of the existing order, while his constructive sug- 
gestions are so feeble as to be the best answer to his demand 
that there shall be an immediate and wholesale withdrawal 
of European agency in the higher ranks of the Civil Service. 
We give him every credit for good intentions, and a desire to 
bring about a more cordial co-operation between Indians and 
the administration of their country. But we honestly believe 
that he has been misled by the exuberance of his own senti- 
mentality and has, all unwittingly, provided a curious object- 
lesson in the reasons which justify us, for the present, in 
retaining a firm hold of the rudder. His criticisms are much 
too facile and show little sense of the fact that, in the mis- 
leading guise of a high-flown study of ideals, he is picking 
holes in a great system which the world at large admits is 
the finest example of the government of a dependency known 
to history. If it behoves those entrusted with the task of 
ruling India to be modest, it is equally incumbent on their 
critics to remember what historical and social causes were the 
origin of the great edifice of administration which, under new 
auspices and at a new capital, will, we are convinced, render a 
good account of the trust committed to it. 
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POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY.* 


Tne reviewer who reads through a dozen books of popular 
natural history, or “ Nature-books,” to use the odious expres- 
sion which some publishers appear to prefer, would gladly see 
several favourite phrases blotted out by an omnipotent censor. 
“The Wonderland of Nature” is one such phrase; “ Dame 
Nature ” is another”; and “ Nature’s Bairns” will serve as an 
instance of a third. Let us therefore begin by praising an 
author who uses none of these hackneyed forms. 

There is so much that is new and interesting, so much 
to draw attention to, in Mr. F. W. L. Sladen’s book on 
The Humble Bee that, in the space at our disposal, the task is 
difficult. He is an acknowledged authority, a painstaking 
observer, who now publishes, in semi-popular form, the results of 
many years’ labour. He treats of all the British species of Bombus 
and also the strange, parasitic genus Psithyrus, which is among 
bees somewhat like a cuckoo among birds. He has a chapter, 
too, on other parasites, internal and external, which infest the 
bees and their nests. The very interesting account of the life- 
history, habits, and domestic economy of our humble-bees 
contains a vast number of observations some of which will be 
new even to specialists in Bombi. We observe that he is 
sceptical as to the well-known relations which Darwin 
suggested might exist between humble-bees and old maids. 
But the part of the book which contains most that is worthy 
of note describes his successes and his failures in attracting 
queens to artificial nests where they can be observed. These 
attempts at partial domestication date from the year 1905, 
and in one year Mr. Sladen laid down as many as seventy 
domiciles, though, of course, not all were taken possession 
of by queens. As a boy he had tried and failed to get 
queens to breed in confinement. The result of years of 
experimenting has ended in perfecting, or nearly perfecting, 
the apparatus. As honey-makers, Bombi are not worth 
domesticating ; but about their qualities as pets, or subjects of 
observation, Mr. Sladen is an enthusiast. The reader will 
share his delight at the doings of the tenants of his 
wood or tin domiciles. About half the work is devoted toa 
systematic description of our seventeen species of Bombus and 
the six British species of parasitic bees (Psithyrus). The book 
is well illustrated throughout; but the coloured photographs 
of bees are of quite unusual excellence. It would be difficult 
to produce plates more lifelike and better coloured. There 
are notes which will be useful for collectors, and a good 
index. 

There are many good popular books on insects, but little 
has been written about spiders, which form an extremely 
interesting subject. For this reason Mr. R. A. Ellis’s Spider- 
land, written in a style intended for children, is welcome ; but 
the book would have been much better had he treated his 
spiders a little more seriously, and made it clear what species 
he is alluding to and in what part of the world it is found. 
This he sometimes fails to do; and the absence of an index is 
a deplorable deficiency. Mr. Ellis has chosen to treat of 
spiders under the heads of “Young Aviators,” “Huntsmen 
and Acrobats,” “Gins Ingenious,” and the like. But he is 
himself a careful and original observer, and he has drawn 
upon the writings of the late Dr. McCook, a well-known 
American authority. Nearly all Mr. Ellis’s drawings are 
good, and many of his photographs are extremely good. The 
youthful reader will glean much about the natural history of 
spiders generally; but should he, later, wish to pursue his 
studies he will not find that Mr. Ellis has laid as sound or as 
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epatenetia a foundation as is possible even in a truly pasted 
work, 

A bulky volume which covers the ground sufficiently for a 
young lepidopterist may be mentioned next. Butterflies and 
Moths at Home and Abroad is by Mr. H. Rowland-Brown, a 
competent and a scientific entomologist, who aims at producing 
an elementary work. Such a book has many competitors ip 
the field; but the coloured illustrations are fairly good, and 
there are instructive chapters on collecting, breeding, mimicry, 
and protective colouring. The bulk of the volume is devoted 
to a systematic account of the most notable species. 

We leave the insect world and pass now to the higher 
vertebrates. Babes of the Wild is the title of the latest work 
by Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, who is one of the best writers 
of animal stories now living. Nor do we doubt that youthful 
readers will thoroughly enjoy the Babe’s questions and inter- 
ruptions, Uncle Andy’s caustic retorts, Bili’s omniscience, and 
the pleasant flavour of pine forest and bracken that pervades 
the atmosphere. When Mr. Roberts is writing about otters, 
minks, woodchucks, geese, and crows we are prepared to accept 
all he says as gospel truth. But when he comes to marine 
animals, we ask, How can he know or pretend to describe the 
thoughts and emotions of a squid and a swordfish, or even of a 
mammalian narwhal and whale? He certainly cannot have 
seen all that he describes; and has he ever heard a whale 
break “into a deep booming bellow, as of a hundred bulls”? 
Of course he has not. Noone has. But Mr. Roberts is much 
too fine an artist to fall into the crude mistake of imputing 
purely human emotions to the lower animals. We have read 
a book in which rabbits had all the fine feelings of the country 
gentlemun in whose park they lived. Mr. Roberts is never 
guilty of that. So we only ask, How can he know the feelings 
and thoughts of swordfishes ? 

Another book of somewhat similar character comes next. 
Mr. F. St. Mars has collected from various magazines some of 
his animal stories and has called the volume On Naiure’'s 
Trail. Colonel J. H. Patterson has contributed a highly 
laudatory introduction. Those who are not ashamed to admit 
that they like their natural history served up in the form of 
animal stories will agree with the praise which the author 
of The Man-eaters of Tsavo bestows. Mr. St. Mars writes a 
forcible, photographie, nervous language which usually avoids 
being pretentious or slangy. He dwells on the bloody and 
cruel character of animal life. But his beasts are strong 
and happy beasts. It was an original notion to make a half- 
tame puma escape in a deer forest, to introduce a mongoose 
into a larch wood, and to turn a wolverine loose to plague 
McTavish, the gamekeeper. Read at short intervals each 
story seems excellent. There must be sameness in a volume 
of them. This is one of the results of collecting journalistic 
work. 

There is no need to recommend a new book from the prolific 
pen of Mr. Richard Kearton to his many admirers. Nature's 
Carol Singers consists of exceedingly popular matter, from 
which those who know nothing about birds may learn some- 
thing. The volume is profusely illustrated with Mr. Kearton’s 
and his brother’s clever photographs. Some are small and 
some full-page, but they would all be much more effective 
were they not reproduced on glazed paper. The text consists 
ofa slender account of the appearance and habits of some fifty 
British song-birds arranged haphazard. We have called them 
“song-birds,” but Mr. Kearton prefers to call them “ winged- 
melodists,” or “wee, feathered caro)-singers.” It is a strange 
preference, but not uncommon. When Mr. Kearton writes: 
“Some naturalists are of opinion that a cuckoo is able to lay 
an egg of any colour at will,” one wonders what naturalisis 
he can mean. He seems also to be unaware that the fact 
that the cuckoo puts her egg into the nest with her bill was 
known some seventy or more years ago, and was not discovered 
“quite recently.” There are various statements in the book 
which might be criticized, but the bulk shows an intimate 
personal acquaintance with birds in the field and a genuine love 
of—shall we say—these feathered choristers in their gay 
surplices. 

Our next work surveys a wider field. The pleasantly written 
series of essays which Mr. Charles Henry Alston has called 
Wild Iife in the West Highlands cover a good amount of 
ground without making pretence of great originality 
have already seen the light in the Scotsman. In the chapters 
on the wolf, the beaver, and the various aspects of bird-life Mr. 
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Alston has freely acknowledged his debt to previous writers 
such as Mr. Harting and Mr. Harvie-Brown; but in his essay 
on the wild cat he does not seem to be acquainted with the 
late Dr. Hamilton’s monograph. The writings, however, of 
naturalists like Mr. Alston are welcome and readable because 
they make accessible to the general reader matter which he 
would not otherwise be likely to know of. In his chapters on 
fish and fishing Mr. Alston decides that there is no such 
species as 8. ferow, and that anglers exaggerate the colour- 
sense of fish. In this connexion he prints an amusing extract 
from Herbert Spencer's autobiography. The attractions of 
the volume are increased by some illustrations by Mr. Scott- 
Rankin, and as an appendix are printed an essay on the 
elephant and another on the kea. It should, however, be 
pointed out that the badger is a weasel and not, as Mr. Alston 
thinks, a bear. 

We pass now to a book on fish and fishing. Mr. A. W. 
Dimock claims to have hooked, but not landed, his first tarpon 
in February 1882. This was three years before the recognition 
of the tarpon asa game fish. Now, with many years’ experience, 
he describes in The Book of the Tarpon the excitements of the 
sport and the glories of the Florida coast in truly American 
style. “ At first I thought the wonderful being was a mermaid, 
and as I noted her fierce display of activity and strength, I 
pitied the merman who came home late withouta better excuse 
than a meeting of the lodge.” His humour is not all so crude 
as this. Most of his fishing has been done from a fragile 
canoe, with 2 motor boat as an assistance. Boca Grande, 
on the west coast of Florida, is his favourite place, and 
June, July, and August are his favourite months. To the 
English reader the wonderful collection of ninety photo- 
graphs of leaping tarpon will be the most attractive 
feature of the book. The Captain, the Girl, the Author, and 
the Camera-man contribute their share to Mr. Dimock's 
stories; but the highest praise in the concoction of the volume 
must be awarded to the Camera-man. He has done his share 
of the work well. 

A book on plants deserves mention on account of the 
excellence of the coloured photographs taken from nature by 
Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke. This is the fourth series of Wild 
Flowers as they Grow. The comments, or descriptive text, by 
Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall, are of a popular nature, with verse and 
folklore interlarded. 

The next book deals with cecidology, which includes a study 
of botany and zoology. There are, perhaps for this reason, 
few cecidologists in this country. The work is described as a 
text-book, and will not be found amusing by the general reader 
who dabbles in natural history books ; but Mr. E. W. Swanton, 
in his British Plant-Galls, has done a useful piece of work, and 
though all the illustrations are good, the coloured figures by 
Miss Mary K. Spittal are quite excellent. But to praise the 
plates first does not imply that the text is inferior. Mr. 
Swanton, the Curator of Haslemere Museum, has the requisite 
knowledge of botany and entomology combined, and has 
succeeded in making his book fairly complete. Malpighi 
was one of the first who wrote on the strangely varied 
excrescences of plants; but only of recent years has any 
systematic work been done. Except Mr. Counold’s we 
know of no semi-popular work on the subject, which is 
one that ought to attract those who desire to do some 
original observation. It has been ascertained that these 
growths and malformations are caused by gall-flies, saw- 
flies, beetles, lepidoptera, flies, plant-lice, mites, and even 
nematode worms, of those life-history much remains to be 
discovered. Other galls seem to be caused by fungi. Mr. 
Swanton’s “Catalogue” is far fuller than any that has 

ever been published. He follows a botanical arrangement. 
He gives us a bibliography and an exceptionally full and well- 
compiled index. 

Lastly, the sixty-two short addresses in Mr. John A. 
Hamilton’s The Giant and the Caterpiliar ave intended for 
young people, and may be recommended to teachers. Most of 
them are written with some fact of natural history as a text. 
“Keep your eyes open and go on asking questions” is Mr. 
Hamilton’s excellent advice. As Francis Bacon said, “God 
condescends to play hide-and-seek with men, concealing things 
in order that men may find them.” The author is a Noncon- 
formist clergyman, and the readers he addresses are Sunday- 
school children; but theology is never unduly intrusive. 
4+he morals to be learnt are excellent. The science 


| code, botany, or geology) is generally sound, and the 








fables show a pleasant imagination which will capture the 
attention of the children. 





MICHEL ANGELO.* 

M. Romarn Routann’s book is neither a biography nor a 
study of the works of Michel Angelo. It is rather a series of 
essays dealing with the personality of the master. Owing to 
the existence of a voluminous correspondence and a consider- 
able collection of sonnets and poems, such a study is possible, 
and can be executed without the uncertainty which must 
always ensue when the personality of an artist is reconstructed 
from his handiwork alone. M. Rolland takes a somewhat 
unusual view of the relations of the artist tothe outside world 
and to his Papal employers. Historians have generally 
lamented the unsuitable tasks which he was forced to 
undertake, and have explained both these and the resulting 
incompleteness of so many of his projects as the results ot 
the compulsion brought to bear by patrons in high places. 
M. Rolland attributes the failures largely to the temperament 
of Michel Angelo; his solitude and misery of soul were not the 
result but the cause of his misfortunes. 

“The ill consisted not in being alone, but in being alone with 

himself, in being unable to live with himself, in not being master 
of himself, in disowning, combating, and destroying himself. 
His genius was coupled with a soul which betrayed it. People 
sometimes speak of the fatality which relentlessly followed in his 
footsteps and prevented him carrying out any of his great projects. 
This fatality was himself. The secret of his misfortunes, that 
which explains the whole tragedy of his life (and this is what 
people have least seen or least dared to see), was his lack of will- 
power and weakness of character. He was irresolute in art, in 
politics, in all his actions, and in all his thoughts. . . . He was 
weak through conscience. . . . Through an exaggerated sense of 
responsibility he felt himself obliged to undertake mediocre tasks 
which any foreman could have done better.” 
This perpetual war which existed in the mind of Michel Angelo 
is the key to many things otherwise inexplicable in his life 
It produced that violent alternation from one course to 
another, as in the case of his action during the siege of 
Florence. After having helped to fortify the city he suddenly 
fled to Venice in terror of his life, and as suddenly returned 
to face danger. He defied the Medici in action, but 
took service under them. In his family relations it was 
the same; he devoted himself to his brothers and nephews 
in succession during his long life. He gave them 
large sums of money, and was constantly and minutely 
careful of their affairs; at the same time he was endlessly 
suspicious of their actions and for ever railed at them in his 
letters. With other people he was either at high war, proudly 
conscious of his genius and bis probity, or else in the depth of 
self-abasement. He lived a life of unending toil, denying 
himself not only luxuries but necessaries; he perpetually 
complained of his poverty, but really he was a rich man, 
benevolently giving away large sums of money in secret. In 
all his thoughts and actions there was an element of frenzy ; 
this appears in his letters, and has given a wrong impression 
as to his relations with his friends. From this cause many 
misconceptions have arisen, for the letters have not been taken 
as a whole. We must be careful not to separate and consider 
apart the words written to the youthful friends, especially 
those to Tommaso Cavalieri, the young Roman noble who 
became his pupil and friend. If these letters and some of the 
poems, with their frantic self-abasement, are considered by 
themselves there is a danger of our falling into the trap so 
maliciously set by Aretino from base personal motives. But 
there is no more reason to accept these letters literally as 
pictures of Michel Angelo’s true feelings than his furious 
denunciations of his family, whom he constantly cared for and 
supported, and as frequently abused. We can gauge the real 
value of Michel Angelo’s frantic language by the letter to 
his boy-nephew about nothing worse than bad handwriting. 
He says :— 

“T never recoive a letter from you without being thrown into a 
fever before I can read it. I am at a loss to know where you 
learnt how to write! Little love here! . . . I believe if you had to 
write to the biggest ass in the world you would take greater care. 
. . . I threw your last letter into the fire, because I could not read 
it. Icannot therefore reply. I have already told you, and con- 
stantly repeated, that every time I get a letter from you fever 
attacks me before I succeed in reading it.” 


By Romain Rolland. Translated from the 


(6s. net. ] 


* The Life of Michel Angelo. 
French by F. Lees. 


London; W. Heinemann. 
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Such words enable us to estimate truly the famous letter to 
Cavalieri, in which the writer bowed himself in the dust, and 
implored his friend, whom he calls “a powerful genius, . . . the 
light of our century, . . . not to despise him, because he could 
not compare himself to him—he who was without an equal!” 

M. Rolland treats very well the one peaceful episode of the 
great man’s life, the friendsbip with Vittoria Colonna, as he 
also does Michel Angelo’s deeply religious feeling, pointing 
out his tendency towards mystic exaltation. Altogether the 
book makes a most interesting study of an extraordinary man. 
The translation has been well done on the whole, though 
occasionally a word seems to suggest an imperfect apprecia- 
tion of the original. More care should have been taken in one 
respect, for there is no point in giving the French form of 
Italian names such as Pic de la Mirandole, or, worse still, such 
a mixture as Marcile Ficino. 





MEN, WOMEN, AND MINXES.* 
Tue pleasure we feel in welcoming this book is of necessity 
mixed with sorrow. Reading these delightful essays, so full 
of gaiety, of keen perception, of curious knowledge unaffectedly 
shown, it is impossible not to trace in them the influence so 
lately lost to literature as a whole. That they were inspired, 
approved and enjoyed by one of the first of critics ought to be 
passport enough, even outside their own great merits, to 
general admiration. 

The subjects of the eighteen essays, touched upon in the too 
short prefatory note, are very various. As to dates, they 
range through the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, hardly touching the twentieth except in such matters 
of common interest as “Other People’s Friends,’ “ Pitfalls 
for Collectors,” or “Art in Country Inns and Lodging- 
houses.” Here the author shows a happy talent for putting 
into words the thoughts that occur to most persons of any 
real education, and with her never-failing, much-to-be- 
prized sense of proportion she suggests—almost without 
intention, perhaps—that hideousness, bad as it is, is not the 
worst of sins, that wax flowers, painted china, wool mats, blue 
rep chuirs, gaudy carpets, and all the other horrors need not 
actually make life impossible. ‘“ As long as the lamps neither 
smoke nor smell, and the carpets and curtains keep out the 
cold, the wise lodger will possess his soul in silence and in 
patience.” And, after all, “ Art” is sweeping it all away and 
replacing it with something which may easily be worse, because 
it seriously affects being beautiful. Amusing questions, which 
send us back with a certain regret to the plain, unpretentious 
days of our grandmothers. 

In her essays on the historical, literary, and society figures 
of past days Mrs. Andrew Lang bas always something new 
to say and says it delightfully. Mme. de Genlis—in whom, 
though she is not pointed out as such, we seem to see a fine 
example of the Minx as well as of the poseuse—Mrs. Sherwood 
and the Fairchild Family, Lady Louisa Stuart, Miss Grant of 
Rothiemurchus--each of these means a window opened on 
herself and her surroundings, through which we catch glimpses 
of worlds which seem quite fresh through some magical 
treatment, however familiar with them we may have believed 
ourselves to be. It will be surprising, for instance, if the 
reprinted essay on the last-named lady, with its inimitable 
account of the way in which Mr. Grant brought up his children, 
does not once more set people asking at the libraries for 
that “ fascinating picture of contemporary manners,” the 
Memoirs of a Highland Lady, first published some fifteen 
years ago. 

Among the more literary essays “Paul de St. Victor” is 
in some ways the most attractive, perhaps because the subject 
is not very familiar. Few English people know much of this 
writer, highly praised by Sainte-Beuve, and one of the most 
fervently uncompromising admirers, unlike as the two men 
were, of Victor Hugo. The studies of Rousseau and of 
Richardson, in which their greatest books are analysed, are 
fall of original and penetrating criticism. We note, for 
instance, Mrs. Andrew Lang’s just remarks on the danger of 
taking the manners described in Richardson’s novels for those 
of good society in his day. “He attributed the manners of 
his own class to those of the class above him.” Proofs of 
this are plentiful and enlightening: the very inquiry is 
entertaining. 





* Men, Women, and Minzes. By Mrs. Andrew Lang. With Prefatory Note 
by Mr. Andrew Lang. London: Longmans and Co, (7s. 6d. net. j 





In the short limits of a review there is no room even to 
touch on many of the charms of the book. But we must not 
close without mentioning the article on “ French and English 
Minxes,” in which Gyp’s Bijou and Ariane stand side by side 
with Blanche Amory, Becky Sharp escaping more lightly than 
she deserves. 





PRINCESS LOUISE OF PRUSSIA.* 
THESE interesting Memoirs were originally written in 
French, the language of Courts, and have been arranged for 
publication by Princess Radziwill, whose husband was the 
grandson of their writer, and who is well known in the literary 
world in connexion with the Memoirs of her own brilliant 
grandmother, the Duchesse de Dino. 

It cannot be said that Princess Louise of Prussia, with her 
royal birth, fine character, and undoubted talents, was able te 
exercise at Court or in society the singular influence of that 
other great lady, her god-daughter. But the whole circum. 
stances of her life were romantic, and she lived through the 
most critical times of the Prussian Monarchy and suffered 
losses and griefs which saddened all her later years, though 
she may well have found compensation in the affection of her 
children and of a most noble and charming husband. She 
was the danghter of Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, youngest 
brother of Frederick the Great, and at the time of her birth her 
elder brother Frederick, who died young, was heir-presumptive 
to the Crown. Very curious and very uncomfortable is the 
Princess’s account of ber childhood, a German eighteenth- 
century Court mixture of homely roughness in the bringing 
up of the children, cold severity on their mother’s part, good- 
natured indulgence on their father’s, extreme etiquette joined 
with lax principles and ideas material to vulgarity; sentiment 
and meanness, a succession of more or less incapable tutors 
and governesses, neglect of the ordinary rules of health, the 
vaguest sort of religious teaching. Even Princess Amélie, 
the King’s unhappy, strong-minded sister, the heroine of 
the Trenck romance, was shocked at her niece’s ignorance 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

Princess Louise found mental and moral salvation in her 
marriage, at first bitterly opposed by her mother, with Prince 
Anton Radziwill, a Polish grandee of the noblest, though not 
of royal extraction, a high-minded man with a genius for 
music, described by Goethe as “the first and only veritable 
troubadour I have ever known.” He lived till 1833, and his 
wife survived him only three years. After the Napoleonic 
wars—in the course of which, adding a point of bitter sorrow 
to the political misfortunes of her country and family, the 
Princess lost her favourite, heroic brother, Prince Ludwig- 
Ferdinand, killed at Saalfeld—the King of Prussia appointed 
Prince Anton his Lieutenant-General in that part of Poland 
which had been absorbed by Prussia. For thirteen years, 
from the seat of government at Posen, the Prince and Princess 
reigned in ever-increasing popularity. This very popularity 
among his fellow-countrymen became a cause of displeasure 
at the Prussian Court, and the Prince’s conscientious and 
beneficent career as Governor in Poland was brought to an 
end by the resignation he found necessary in 1828. 

A number of interesting and unfamiliar portraits, a genea- 
logical table of the Prussian Royal Family from Frederick 
William I. to the Emperor William I., and a particularly 
full and complete index, add much to the attractiveness of this 
handsome book. 





STUART LIFE AND MANNERS.+ 


Mr. Ryan writes in a lively and picturesque way, and the 
idea of his new book is a distinctly good one. By telling 
again, in careful detail, the life-stories of some of the leading 
English figures of the seventeenth century he does much to 
make us realize the world they lived in. But his book would 
have been still more valuable, though not perhaps quite so 
sure to please the public, had he given us less of the romances 
everybody knows, such as those of Buckingham, of Strafford, 
of Henrietta Duchess of Orléans, of Moumouth, of Lonise de 
Querouaille, Nell Gwyn, and other ladies of their kind, and 
more of such original figures as William Kemp the dancer, 





* Forty-five Years of My Life (1770 to 1815). By the Prineess Louise of 
Prussia (Princess Anton Radziwill). Edited by Princess Radziwill, née 
Castellane, and translated by A. RB. Allinson, M.A. Illustrated. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. [l6s, net.] 

+ Stuart Life and Manners. By P. F. William Ryan, With 12 Illustrations. 
London: Methuen and Co. [10s, 6d. net). 
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Simon Forman the wizard, or even Mr. Edwards, keeper of 
the Crown jewels, who, with his son and daughter, made such 
ant defence and finally baffled Colonel Blood and his 
gang. Such people as these find little room in those histories 
which always include the rest, but they, with many more who 
might be mentioned, throw precious sidelights on the ordinary 
life of England in country and town. We know almost 
enough of life in the Stuart period, as lived by the Stuart 
princes and princesses themselves, with their ministers, 
courtiers and favourites, good and bad. Even the lives of 
country gentlemen and of distinguished citizens are familiar, 
thanks to Evelyn and Pepys. But the daily life of the 
countryside or of villages and small towns is a rich field 
that has not yet perhaps been thoroughly explored. 

From this point of view Mr. Ryan’s chapters which deal 
less with the great of the earth and their fashionable sins, 
however amusing, and more with the humbler matters of the 
high roads and hedges, the small streets and their trades, the 
games and feasts on the village green which Elizabethan 
Puritanism had already discouraged, and which both James I. 
and Charles L, by means of The Book of Sports, strove to 
bring back into use while guarding against abuse, are the 
chapters which those who are curious as to the real aspect of 
the time will find most interesting. How few of us know 
that the post-office began to exist in the year 1635! Special 
messengers and the common carrier were till then the only 
means of communication. After that date a horse-post 
carried letters along the great roads into the different parts 
of England, those who lived near these roads hurrying out 
at the sound of the postman’s horn. And the remote byways 
were not neglected. 

“If one desired to send a letter to some remote town in York- 
shire, one went to Ludgate, then to the Bell Savage Inn close by, 
and there entrusted it to the carrier for the county in question. 

. . The messenger from London would not penetrate into by ways. 
Each county had its system of foot-posts, which linked the out- 
lying districts with its chief towns and with the great high roads. 
ke London courier, pressing on to his terminus, was relieved of 
packets for remote regions by the local postman, who in turn 
passed them on from hand to hand to their destination. In some- 
what similar fashion, though less regularly and smoothly, letters 
intended for Wales or Scotland or Ireland were carried over the 
long and tedious journey to the hands for which they were 
‘aboriously indited. Worcester and Chester were centres whence 
the Welsh post started, while Berwick was the natural centre of 
distribution for North Britain.” 

We take leave to think that such details as these are more 
romantic, more suggestive, more instructive as to the England 
of three centuries ago than any number of Court scandals 
and stories of famous crimes. But Mr. Ryan gives us both, 
if in unequal measure. Therefore we must not be ungrateful 
for his entertaining book. 


a gall 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


——_—p~—— 
CiTIES AND TOWNS OF EUROPE.* 
Tur illustrated books that describe and depict towns or 
countries are pouring forth from the publishing houses in a 
copious stream. Those readers who know the places concerned 
are generally delighted to have the scenes recalled, while those 
who are compelled to stay at home are probably less pleased 
to learn what they miss than discontented with the substitutes 
offered; yet they find a painful pleasure in these irritants of 
their sense of loss. The number of travelling artists com- 
petent to give a good idea of what they see increases rapidly: 
Sometimes, it may be admitted, photographs give quite as 
much pleasure in reviving memories, since the reproduced 
water-colours fail more often than not in the effort to give 
what the photograph candidly does not pretend to offer, 
namely, any atmospheric sense of colour or characterization. 
One suspects several of the illustrators of making consider- 
able use of photographs; at any rate, there are pictures in 
some of the books mentioned below which, after comparison 





* (1) The Charm of London. Compiled by A. H. Wyatt. [lustrated by Yoshio 
Markino. London: Chatto and indus. [5s. net.}——(2) Hampstead. By 
Anna Maxwell. London: J. Clarke and Co. [7s. 6d. net. }——(3) Edinburgh. 
By R. L, Stevenson. Illustrated by J. Heron. London: Seeley, Service and 
Co. [12s. 6d, net. }——(4) Traditions of Edinburgh. By Robert Chambers, LL.D. 
Iustrated by J. Riddel, R.S.W. London: W. and R. Chambers. [2ls. net. 
——(5) Some Old Flemish Towns. By G. Wharton Edwards. : London: Gay anc 





Hancock. 18s. net. }——(6) Paris, A Sketch-Book by E. Bejot. London: 
A. and C, Black. [is. net.]} (7) Germany. Painted by E, T. and F. H. 
Compton. Described by the Rev. J. F. Dickie. London: A. and C, Blask. 
[20s, net.}——(8) Moscow. Painted by F, de Haenen. Described by H, M. 


Grove. 


Same Publishers, [7s. 6d, net.) 
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with photographs, reveal a rigid accuracy uninformed by any 
imagination. 

Let us begin at home with the very catholic collection of 
pieces of English prose and verse entitled (1) The Charm of 
London. It has been reissued with twelve quite charming 
illustrations in colour by Mr. Yoshio Markino. It is astonish- 
ing how he imposes his Japanese art upon London. The fir 
trees of his view from Hampstead Heath could not have been 
painted by an Englishman, and yet his misty scenes of the 
streets, the Thames, and canal could not have been painted by 
anyone whose artistic eye did not fully comprehend our 
London. Even his little figures of policemen are treasures. 
Besides the now large resident population nearly all Londoners 
have some acquaintance with (2) Hampstead. Mrs. Maxwell's 
volume is evidently a labour of love and local patriotism. This 
makes it a pleasure to read in spite of certain small defects. 
It is by no means an exhaustive history. There is very little 
history of early times before the existence of buildings now 
standing. To the author the epithet “primwval” seems 
applicable to the village when it had its Kingeswelle 
Street (p. 106). Equally meagre treatment is given to the 
last hundred years of garden suburbs or more prosaic bnild- 
ing, local government, and so on. Mrs. Maxwell is mainly 
concerned with the larger houses and their famous occupants. 
Her chief heroes are Keats, to whom the last sixty pages are 
practically devoted, and Sir Harry Vane. This is to the credit 
of her romantic taste. There isalso reference to more modern 
residents, such as George du Maurier and Canon Ainger. 
These portions might be described as respectful gossip. The 
preservation of the Heath, the rise and fall of the Wells, and 
the places of worship are not neglected, but there is little 
descriptive writing of the Heath and the views therefrom. 
There are a few misprints in the text and in the index, which 
is not very complete, and there never was a “Duke” of 
Clarendon (p. 58); but these fanlts can be corrected when the 
inhabitants and friends of Hampstead call for another edition. 
The illustrations, chiefly taken from old prints and a few 
water-colours, form an interesting collection. Now let us 
travel northward to Edinburgh. What a city to inspire 
the writer and the painter! Stevenson’s (3) Notes on 
Edinburgh have been splendidly reprinted by Constable, 
and are republished with twenty-four pictures by Mr. J. 
Heron. Though the artist evidently knows and loves 
the streets and wynds, his brush cannot rival the pen of 
Stevenson in making us feel the charms and austerities of 
Edinburgh. Several of his pictures which show Arthur's Seat 
and the Pentlands, for instance, are probably handicapped by 
the process of reproduction, which fails as usual to give us 
green grass which is pleasing. Yet the view of Holyrood 
from the castle is certainly successful; the view of the city 
from above is perhaps the best of all. Mr. Heron or the printer 
fails to convey the grey tones which pervade the city. A 
constant pink glow of sunset is not of 
Edinburgh. We wish that the picture by Sam Bough to 
which Stevenson refers could have been again reproduced as it 
was in the same publishers’ “ Portfolio.” Then Dr. Robert 
Chambers’ venerable (4) Traditions of Edinburgh reappear from 
the publishing house which he founded. Explanatory notes 
have been added and some good coloured illustrations by 
Mr. Riddel. These give more faithfully those grey tones of the 
wet and windy city of stone. They are well chosen and well 
executed. The picture of the Leith Links is less successful 
than the views within the city. There are also many small 
black-and-white sketches to enliven the printed pages. There 
are no reproductions of old portraits, although the pages are 
full of references to those lawyers, reviewers, and others of 
Edinburgh’s Augustan age who live in the pictures of Raeburn 
and Watson-Gordon. 

A much shorter journey from London will bring us to 
Flanders. Mr. Edwards by his pictures of (5) Some Old 
Flemish Towns will certainly make the stay-at-home long 
to visit that country on either side of the Franco-Belgian 
border, to say nothing of Louvain in Brabant. Centuries 
ago the traffic thither from the south of England must 
have been immensely greater than the traffic between London 
and Edinburgh. Now the relative intercourse is altered; 
and yet Flanders is so close to us, and possesses such 


characteristic 


treasures of architecture in the churches, beffrois, and Hotels 
de Ville! Mr. Edwards gives us three dozen pictures: some 
are coloured, but the majority are sepia, and none the worse 
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for that. A few are of characteristic figures or of boats, 
but many more are architectural views. In art and 
in the character which the artist draws out of the 
buildings they are considerably above the average book 
illustrations. But when we come to the letterpress, alas! 
they are so buried as to seem “but one halfpennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack.” There is a certain 
amount of fairly useful information about the places and the 
people, much of which might have been found in a guide-book 
by those who do not know it as well as Mr. Edwards does. But 
it is swollen out to three hundred pages with this kind of 
thing: “ My visit to Lille is memorable for the fact that I 
wore a pair of tight brown leather shoes,” and so on about his 
shoes for the rest of the page. There is no index nor map. 
We cannot object to Mr. Edwards's use of his native American 
language and spelling, but the repetitions are intolerable and 
the misprints are too numerous. He may by all means write 
of a frankly baphazard unordered tour if he wishes, but it is 
grossly careless to mix up for us the pages of his note-book, 
so that on p. 95 he derives the name of Courtrai from Yper 
boomen (lime trees): the note was evidently made in reference 
to Ypres. Another time let the cobbler stick to his last, 
as M. Bejot has done in his sketch-hook of (6) Paris. 
His black-and-white views are slight but clever, suggestive, 
and characteristically French. They represent chiefly the 
quais and open spaces of Paris with surrounding archi- 
tectural features. It is a great merit that it is really a 
sketch-book which the publishers present without swelling it 
into a heavy and expensive volume with hundreds of pages 
of letterpress. (7) This volume, devoted to the German Empire 
and its cities, is a delightful picture-book. There are seventy- 
five coloured illustrations, all rather above the standard of mere 
competence. It may be an invidious comparison, but Mr. 
Harrison Compton seems to put a little more artistic character 
into his work than does his fellow-artist. There are only two 
hundred short pages of letterpress, and these are, on the whole, 
well written. They do not very closely follow the pictures, 
but are rather a sketchy guide-book to as much of the country 
as space allows. In so vast a subject there must be omissions. 
For instance, we are not taken nearer to Russia than Dantzig, 
and in the south Salzburg is neglected. Other towns have 
to be so hastily passed through that in Strassburg, for 
example, the houses of Diirer and the Gutenbergs are not 
mentioned. Mr. Dickie has a weakness for apostrophizing 
the towns and for chronicling details of crowned heads, but 
he makes a very creditable effort to put forward the immense 
variety of attractive and historical scenery. There is an index 
and a practical sketch-map. To the artist is given the place 
of honour on the title-page of a volume on (8) Moscow, and 
the thirty-two illustrations, half in colour and half in black- 
and-white, are the better part of the book. Both architecture 
and figures are presented by Mr. de Haenen with competence, 
if without any particular distinction. One can trace the 
Byzantine work, the aid given by Italian and Scottish 
advisers, and the semi-Oriental work which could only exist 
in a city which is half-Tartar by tradition. It is astonishing 
to realise how vast a town has grown up in a century, for the 
buildings outside the Kremlin, destroyed a hundred years ago, 
were all of wood, and nowa million and a half inhabitants 
are honsed in brick and stone. Mr. Grove’s part of the work 
has no great qualities. He knows Moscow as well as any 
Englishman, and the opinions he gives are full of good sense, 
but much of his description does not rise above the guide- 
book level, and there are inexcusable repetitions. However, a 
guide-book about such a place as Moscow, with pictures and a 
useful plan of the city, must be of interest to many English 
people. 








STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Tue standards of present-day fiction for boys are high and 
are well maintained. It has plenty of alluring adventure and 
inculeates sound manliness of character. The stories for 
girls seem to change a little more with the advance of the sex, 
and there is less exaltation of demure propriety ; but there is 
no less gentleness and unselfishness in the heroines. As to 
the pictorial qualities of these books, there is a steady increase 
in generous quantity, and the reproduction shows continuous 
improvement. Among boys’ school stories The Right Sort, 
by L. H. Bradshaw (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.), is a wholesome 
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story with plenty of cricket, swimming, breaking bounds, and 
so on. The excellent hero receives blows from trouble at 
home and from the spite of boy villains at school. Might 
not the premonitions of a love affair be left with advantage 
for college rather than school stories? In Black Evans, by 
R. 8. Warren Bell (same publishers and price), it will interest 
boys to see the difficulties of a new régime from the master’s 
as well as the boys’ point of view. Evans is not precisely the 
hero, but a rather rough Welsh boy who gets into the black 
books of the new headmaster. Do “townees” still attack 
school boys at sight anywhere? There is no schoolboy villain 
in The Head of the School, by H. Avery (same publishers, 5s.), 
and we do not miss him with any regret. There are cricket, 
illicit catapulting and the results, and coloured illustrations. 
Among stories of adventure Gallant Sir John, by Sardius 
Hancock (R.T.S., 2s. 6d.), is “ right English.” The opening 
scene is on the field of Agincourt, but it soon changes to 
Worcestershire and the neighbourhood, where there is much 
adventure and romance. A prominent character is Lord Cobham 
(Sir John Oldcastle), who is hiding from the seculararm, to which 
he was handed over on account of his adoption of the “ heresies” 
of Wycliffe and the Lollards, which are held up in favourable 
comparison by the side of the views and characters of monks 
and friars. The illustrations are in colour. The other storics 
before us have nearly all their scenes abroad. Jeffrey of tie 
White Wolf Trail, by J. Claverdon Wood (same publishers, 5s.), 
is a long story crammed with adventure. First there is gun. 
running in the Franco-Prussian war, and then in America 
there is Red Indian warfare. As usual, there are Indians 
of unequalled nobility of character fighting and hunting 
with the white men. Then the hero strikes gold and silver 
and makes a great fortune. But he knows that a contented 
mind is worth more than gold. There are coloured illustra. 
tions. The period of Grant the Grenadier, by Walter Wooa 
(George Routledge and Sons, 3s. 6d.), is that of the Penin- 
sular War just after Corunna. The story is chiefly concerned 
with the adventures of three English prisoners rather than 
with historical fighting. The illustrations in black and white 
by Mr. Gordon Browne are out of the common. The Treasure 
Galleon, by Rowland Walker (same publishers and price), 
presents the godly protestant as a proper hero. What matter 
if he observes his own laws as to buccaneering? The Spaniards, 
priests and laymen, of San Domingo are incorrigible rogues, and 
the beautiful manners of their leaders are but a foil to their 
knavery. Mr. Walker provides plenty of blood and fire, 
vengeance for the tortures of the Inquisition, and untold wealth, 
hardly won by the British heroes, in the captured treasure 
ship. On the other hand, Miss M. E. Seawell, the American 
author of The Son of Columbus (Harper and Brothers, 
3s. 6d.), has pleasant things to say of the Spaniards of two or 
three generations earlier. There is the dignified Admiral, 
Christopher Columbus, departing on his voyage and returning 
in triumph from the New World. The life of his boy 
meanwhile is prettily told, and for once there is an absence of 
hairbreadth escapes and, instead, a rosy picture of the Court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. With The Sea Monarch, by P. F. 
Westerman (A. & C. Black, 3s. 6d.), we are brought back to 
the most up-to-date excitements. A noble member of the 
Defence Committee has determined to leave England and 
put an end to war throughout the world. With some of the 
attributes of Captain Nemo and other “ supermen,” he takes 
to the sea in the ‘ Olive Branch,’ a “super-cruiser” that sur- 
passes every other man-of-war in the world’s navies in speed 
and power, to say nothing of the mysterious Z-rays which 
paralyse the electric power of everybody else when required. 
So it is no wonder that we have some splendid exploits 
from Cape Horn to Messina. There is another kind of melo- 
dramatic turn given to the adventures in Sons of the Sea, by 
Captain F. H. Shaw (Cassell and Co., 3s. 6d.). The boy hero 
is sent to sea in a sailing ship by rascally guardians who try 
to arrange that he shall never come back. Hence came secret 
dangers from human agency on board as well as perils of the 
sea and of pirates in Chinese waters. And what is the use of 
being cast upon a desert island unless one finds there some 
astonishing instance of the force of coincidence? There are 
spirited pictures in colour. There is no plot and no very 
intense excitement in Jock Scot, Midshipman, by “ Aurora” 
(E. Arnold, 5s. net). It is written by a naval officer, and 
purports to be an account of his life from the day he joins 
his first ship onward. It will afford great interest to all boys 
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who care for the sea, and they will find some good advice and 


encouragement. There is criticism of the British Navy, but 


i ional. 
nothing sensations 
For girls nothing could be more cheerful and wholesome 


than Sister-in-Chief, by D. A’Beckett Terrell (Cassell and 
Co., 38. 6d.). It is the story of a large family with a kindly 
widowed father. The boys and girls, though different in 
character, are all attractive. Indeed, there are no disagree- 
able characters. That may not be true to life, but there are 
troubles of hard work and self-sacrifice to be borne. The 
book ends with three happy marriages in prospect. There 
are pleasant illustrations in colour. The Worst Girl in the 
School, by A. M. Irvine (Partridge and Co., 2s. 6d.), is an 
innocent story for younger girls, and we can well believe it to 
be a fair picture of life in a girls’ school. There are no bad 
characters, though plenty of thoughtless high spirits. The 
girl who comes to denounce herself as the worst in the school 
is a clever one who fails in her examination because she 
devotes her time to writing poetry. She is passing through 
the phase of the romuntie prig, but learns better as the story 
proceeds. Another school story is The Unwilling Schoolgirl, 
by Marjory Royce. (H. Frowde, Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
A badly spoilt child is unexpectedly sent to school against 
her will and behaves very badly. But being a honest child at 
heart she is soon disgusted by some under-bred girls with 
whom she makes friends, and by the end of the term is won 
over by her own self-respect and the good tone which 
animates the school. Some three dozen short stories for girls 
bave been collected by Mr, A. H. Miles into a volume with the 
serious title, Where Duty Calls. (Stanley Paul. 5s.) ‘They 
tell of the perseverance, unselfishness, bravery or wit of the 
heroines, most of whom hail from America. Mr. Crockett has 
written a sequel to his Sweetheart Travellers called Sweethearts 
at Home. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) It describes the 
doings of the family at Edam, which is also known to readers 
of Sir Toady Lion. The narrative is in the form of extracts 
from Sweetheart’s diary, and it should appeal to girls. There 
are some pretty coloured illustrations by Mr. C. E. Brock. 





BRITISH MEN-OF-WAR.* 


Tue letterpress of this volume has its own importance and 
the illustrations have their beauty. One must hope that these 
good qualities will not be two stools between which the book 
will undeservedly fall to the ground. The student of naval 
architecture may be distracted by Mr. Wyllie’s delightful 
pictures, accurate thongh they are. The purchaser of an 
expensive, artistically illustrated volume may not care for 
the technical matters of displacement or Diesel engines. 
In his preface Mr. Jane says, “There are some things 
that cold print and the English language can not describe. 
These things must be sought for in Mr. Wyllie’s pic- 
tures.” And he tries strictly to leave the romance alone. 
He certainly avoids fine writing: such slipshod phrases as 
“most unique” or “ Brest, which was being cruised off by 
Bridport,” are inexcusably ugly and more trying than the 
printer’s errors which have survived the proof-reading. But 
the reader cannot help being conscious of the romance 
permeating the facts concerned with the British Navy since 
the days of King Alfred. In this early history Mr. Jane sees 
proof of his theory that navies are not the natural weapons 
of island peoples, but of nations who want to attack islands. 
They are thrust upon islands as a necessary defence from raids. 
He allows Henry VII. his place as “founder of the Navy,” 
though only from force of cireumstances. He is chary of 
allowing prevision to ralers, but he pays his tribute to 
Cromwell as a great Imperialist. After details of the actions 
in the French wars, when the fleet was fighting any and every- 
where from Java to the St. Lawrence, the story becomes more 
severely technical. The schools of Phineas Pett’s successors 
are taken in order. Of Sir Edward Reed, Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby, Sir William White, and Sir Philip Watts it is 
evident that Sir William White has the highest place in 
Mr. Jane’s estimation, but there is no condemnation of any 
public official, nor any advice for Mr. Tennyson d’Eyncourt. 
The author leaves prophecy to those who are less well informed, 
and is content to point out that official opinion on questions 
of the size of ships and guns, the relative sacrifices of speed or 


* The British Battle Fleet. By F. 'T. Jane, Mlastrated by W.L. Wyllie, B.A. 
London; Partridge and Co, [2ls, net.) 








protection, advances and returns in eycles during peace time. 
Yet we must be prepared for possible revolutions, perhaps in 
the direction of submersible Dreadnoughts. Mr. Wyllie gives 
us twenty-five water-colour pictures, which are very well 
reproduced. There is fine artistic imagination and no doubt 
accurately studied detail in the earlier pictures of Sluys, the 
‘Revenge,’ the Armada, the ships of Blake and Van Tromp, 
followed by the peaceful scenes of to-day, such as the ‘ Victory” 
and a Royal yacht lying in Portsmouth Harbour, or the 
realisation of the immense restrained force in ‘ Dreadnoughts 
anchoring.” There are also numerous photographs and 
diagrams and a good index. 





SAINTS AND HEROES.* 


PRESUMABLY we must realise that this is the last of the many 
delightful story books to be connected with the name of 
Andrew Lang. No one could read his preface without 
realising that children have lost a friend whose comprehension 
kept him one of themselves. As to fairies, he admits with 
Joan of Are, “I never saw a fairy, not that I knew to bea 
fairy.” Still, he says, “they are seen in the Highlands” 
and elsewhere, “and seeing is believing.” However, this year 
the book is not, strictly speaking, one of fairy tales. If anyone 
says with cynicism that stories of the early saints are very 
like fairy tales, let him read how the same thought is 
expressed by Mr. Lang, and he will be cynical no longer. 
The choice of tales must have been embarrassing; one has 
merely to see the outside of Mr. Baring Gould’s books 
to know that. We can only say that each was worthy to be 
chosen, and they are exeellently told by Mrs. Lang. Twenty- 
three saints are presented to us, of various countries, from 
St. Francis Xavier in Japan to St. Brendan in Ireland; simple 
women such as St. Dorothea or St. Elizabeth; men of action, 
as our patron saint or St. Louis. There is not only charm 
but considerable learning of a kind in a book of this nature. 
Mrs. Lang proves herself fully competent. But it is difficult 
to know why she says that St. Jerome translated “St. Paul's” 
Epistle to the Hebrews “ into Greek and Latin”: St. Jerome 
himself believed a story that St. Luke translated it from 
Hebrew or Aramaic, and modern critics believe it was 
originally written in Greek. St. Richard’s chief teacher and 
friend at Oxford was Edmund Rich rather than Robert 
Grosseteste. But it is pedantic to carp at trifles in so 
delightful a whole. Mr. Ford as usual shows himself a 
faithful and generous supporter with his graceful figures 
and careful detail. In some of the coloured plates his reds 
appear a little riotous, but they are generally successful. To 
draw a picture of St. Jerome, even a cheery St. Jerome, with 
his lion in the study, risks obvious comparisons, but Mr. Ford 
carries it out in the spirit of a disciple rather than in pre- 
sumption. For his own pleasure as well as for accuracy’s 
sake we advise him to make a pilgrimage to Iona before he 
again draws a picture of that romantic island. 





ART BOOKS. 

To his Great Engravers series Mr. Hind has added two volumes— 
Holbein and Marcantonio. (W. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net each.)— 
The introductory notes are scholarly, short, and to the point, and, 
as in the rest of this series, the reproductions are admirable. 
Besides the better-known Dance of Death, the Holbein volume 
contains the Old Testament illustrations, which are so wonderful 
for their directness and masterly simplicity. 

The Louvre. By E. C. Richards. (Grant Richards. 2s. net.)— 
It seems a new idea to think of the Louvre as a palace with a long 
and great history and not merely as a museum where priccless 
works of art are treasured—and, alas! not always well guarded. 
Before the present building existed there stood a fortified palaco 
on the same site, the foundations of which are still visible in the 
basement of the present building. It was here, in the great hall of 
St. Louis, that Henry V. feasted when he occupied Paris in 1421, 
The later building did not become a national museum till the time 
of the Revolution, and it was not only art treasures which found 
a home there at that time. Friends of the Government considered 
the vast palace a suitable camping ground, and its great galleries 
were partitioned off to make apartments, and iron stove pipes pro- 
jected in irrelevant places. The squatters were banished andtheir 
mess cleared away by Napoleon, and the Louvre, as we now know 
The little volame before us, after tracing 


> 


it, came into existence. 


‘ Saints and Heroes. By Mrs. Lang. Edited by Andrew Lang, 
London: Longmane and Co. [6s.] 


* The Book of 
and illustrated by H, J. Ford. 
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the history of the building, gives a sketch of each of the principal 
collections which make up this vast whole. 

The Armourer and his Craft. By C. ffoulkes. (Methuen and 
Co, 42s. net.)—The interest of armour is twofold: historic, as 
an actual record of long-past methods of fighting, and also for 
the sake of its wonderful craftsmanship. The problem the 
armourer had to solve was how to make an iron covering light 
enough to be worn and yet strong enough to protect the 
wearer. At one period in the middle of the fifteenth century 
the armourer added another quality, that of beauty. The 
impossible was achieved and the iron case moulded into an 
exquisite shape, based upon the essential lines of the human figure. 
The flowering time lasted but a short while, and soon after 1500 
beauty of design was swamped in ornament, and grace was 
succeeded by pomposity and clumsiness. Unfortunately it is 
the later armour which chiefly survives, and the style of the 
best time has largely to be studied in pictures, though pieces of 
great rarity exist. Mr. ffoulkes tells us that though in England 
and France individual armourers of merit were found, in neither 
of these countries were there schools of craftsmen as in Germany 
and Italy. The author describes the make and use of the different 
varieties of military and jousting armour clearly and at reasonable 
length ; the illustrations, too, are excellent. 

One Hundred Masterpieces. By John La Farge. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 25s. net.)—The author has cast his net wide, and has 
not limited his choice to any time or school. The result is a very 
interesting collection of pictures, which are expounded with 
sympathy and insight by Mr. La Farge. Besides well-known 
works, a number of pictures are included which, for some reason 
or other, are not popular although they are masterpieces; this 
greatly adds to the interest of the book. 

Misop’s Fables. <A new translation by V. S. Vernon Jones. 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. (W. Heinemann. 6s. net.)— 
The illustrator has here had free scope for his power of fantastic 
drawing. This is shown in the silhouettes and little line drawings 
as wellas in the more elaborate illustrations in the artist’s usual 
manner. Indeed some of the slighter drawings are as good as 
anything in the book. The impertinent assumption of the fox 
looking away from the grapes and the ferocity of the cat about to 
eat the cock are alike excellent. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

The Boy’s Book of Model Aeroplanes, by F. A. Collins (Eveleigh 
Nash, 3s. 6d. net), comes from America, where the model aero- 
plane seems to have a great vogue. There are clubs and tourna- 
ments for competing owners of these little craft, which propel 
themselves across a room by the force of ropes of indiarubber 
bands. The lads are not only the owners but the constructors 
too, One learns with admiration that it is a point of honour to 
appear only with the machines of the competitors’ own manu- 
facture. Mr. Collins describes the various designs, and in simple 
language explains the elementary laws of aerostatics which affect 
both models and the engine-driven vessels of the air. In the 
second half of the book he sketches the history of aviation, from 
the first efforts of Daedalus and Icarus down to the successes of 
the Wrights and Paulhan. It is illustrated with many very 
practical photographs. The title of Mr. T. W. Corbin’s book 
The Romance of Submarine Engineering (Seeley, Service, and Co, 
fs.) must not lead anyone to the hasty conclusion that it is only 
concerned with “submarines,” the term which has been specialized 
to mean submersible warships. It deals with them up to date, 
but it also treats of many other matters which will appeal to boys 
and men who see the romance of engineering under water. The 
author does not even neglect the sponge-diver, or any form of 
diving with or without artificial aids. He tells, too, of the science 
of tunnelling under water, of cable-laying, salvage, and of harbour 
works carried on without divers. The book is illustrated with 
numerous photographs and diagrams. Mr. Grahame-White is 
presumably no small hero in the eyes of boys, and with Mr. H. 
Harper he presents them with some of his experience in With the 
Airmen. (H. Frowde, Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) It isa dis- 
cursive and net a highly scientific volume, though there are 
technical portions. Mr. White takes his readers to his Flying 
School at Hendon and lets them see all that goes on there. There 
are many stories of his own and other “airmen’s” feats which 
leave an appalling sense of the dangers encountered by these 
The book is illustrated with coloured pictures by Cyrus 
Much less 








pioneers. 
Cuneo, diagrams by Max Millar, and photographs. 





exciting is The World’s Work (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net), in 
which Mr. A. 0, Cooke takes us for some very full days of 
interesting sightseeing down a coal mine, over ironworks, a ship- 
yard, a tannery and boot manufactory, and cotton and woollen 
mills. The only criticism we have to make on such an instructive 








book for young people is that the language is appropriate to 
children rather more youthful than those who are likely to be most 
interested in the subjects. There are photographs and pictures 
in colour. 

“Let us now praise famous men.” In his Heroes of Science 
(same publishers and price), Mr. C. R. Gibson does not profess to 
teach any science in particular, but he ought to succeed in stirrine 
up admiration and ambition. He points out that the last four 
and a half centuries almost exactly coincide with the living chain 
of Copernicus, Tycho Brahé, Galileo, Newton, Franklin, Davy, and 
Kelvin. But he begins with Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, 
Anaxagoras and Archimedes. The first Englishman mentiono4 
is Roger Bacon, and among other British heroes are Priestley 
Cavendish, the Herschels, Dalton, Faraday, Darwin, and Clerk. 
Maxwell. Mr. Gibson tells us of their personalities in a lively 
and interesting manner, and the book is illustrated with numerous 
photographs. 





t 





The Boy’s Own Book of Indoor Games and Recreations. Edited 
by Morley Adams. (R. T. S. 4s. 6d. net.)—Here is a mine of 
information at a low price, which would keep a large family of 
different ages well occupied throughout a dark winter or a wet 
summer. Among the many subjects on which it gives informa- 
tion are conjuring, model-making, puzzles, chess, draughts, and 
other games and forms of indoor entertainment. There are 
hundreds of illustrations. 


The Story of Wellington. By H. F. B. Wheeler. (Harrap and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This work has the appearance of a boy’s book 
and is suitable for young readers, but it is not written in tho 
manner of a children’s history or school book. It does not ge 
deeply into politics, and avoids the more abstruse questions of 
strategy, but the history is mainly military. The three main 
portions of the book are, of course, the accounts of the Indian wars, 
and of the Peninsular and the Waterloo campaigns. All the best 
sources of information, from the Despatches to Mr. Rose’s bvoks, 
are fully used, and make the volume a trustworthy and competent 
guide, There are numerous illustrations, chiefly from the draw- 
ings of Mr, T. Maybank and Mr. Caton Woodville. 


Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
(T. Nelson and Sons. 6s. net.)—These are about forty short 
versions of Greek myths as told by the late Sir George Cox. 
They are interspersed with sixteen plates in colour by Innes 
Fripp. Apart from the drawing, some of the tones are very crude: 
the frontispiece is positively unpleasant. To judge from other 
work of the artist, the fault probably lies with the reproduction. 


The World’s Romances. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d. each.)— 
Messrs. Nelson send a series of four volumes, in which are retold 
at full length and with considerable freedom some of the oldest 
romances in European legend. Mr. W. E. Sparkes tells in good 
spirited language the story of Sigurd and Gudrun, with all tho 
fighting of the Northmen. The illustrations of Mr. F. C. Papo 
have no great force but are pretty and graceful. Those of Mr. W. 
Matthews in Paolo and Francesca, also told by Mr. Sparkes, are 
stronger. The tale of Faust and Marguerite shows less distinction 
in the telling of Miss Wilmot Buxton, but the pictures of Mr. 
Norman Little are vigorous and suitable, though he clings too 
closely to the conventional melodramatic Mephistopheles, Lancelot 
and Guinevere is well told by Miss Gladys Davidson, and Innes 
Fripp provides spirited pictures. 

Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Headley 
Brothers. 5s.)—One is glad to presume that the supply of a 
new edition of these tales implies a demand for them, and 
pictures will no doubt make them the more attractive to tho 
young. Mr. Soper’s coloured illustrations of the six stories are 
not very forcible. The last, of Jason and Medea and the Golden 
Fleece, is clever and attractive : it seems the best, and a double- 
page black-and-white picture of Antaeus and the Pygmies has 
much more power than the majority. 

Shepherd Songs of Elizabethan England. A. L. J. Gosset 
(Constable and Co. 5s, net.)—There is little satisfaction to be 
got from criticising the selection of any anthology. The verses in 
this “ pastoral garland” are taken from the works of Nash, Green, 
Fletcher, Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, Herrick, Sir Henry 
Wotton, “Sir John Wotton” (who was he ?), and other poets who 
could write the best of poetry, and even rid pastoral verse of 
much of its artificiality. ‘The King’s eulogy of humble life from 
“« King Henry VI.” is also included. 

The Trinity Foot Beagles. Compiled by Rev. F. C. Kempson. 
(E. Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kempson has compiled adiscursive 
and most cheerful volume. He describes it well as an “ informal 
record of Cambridge sport and sportsmen during the last fifty 
years.” There is too much that is personal in it for gencral 
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consumption, but it will make an excellent present for Cambridge 
men, not only followers of the Trinity Foot Bi agles, to give toone 
another, and no one will read it without finding mention of names 
known in other spheres of life. At the beginning the editor 
discusses with tolerance the differences between young barbarians 
at play and young Philistines, and refers to the discussions in the 
Spectator and elsewhere over the Eton Beagles. _Natarally he 
upholds the value of sport in a general education. There are some 
photographs and innumerable amateur sketches and caricatures. 

Children of the New Forest. By Captain Marryat. (Constable 
and Co. 5s.)—It is a delight to meet again, in one of the best 
stories ever written of the Civil War, our old friends Edward 
and his sisters, and Patience Heatherstone and her father. The tale 
is pleasantly adorned in this new edition with neat little black-and- 
white chapter headings and some coloured pictures by E. Boyd 
Smith, whose subdued tones have a pleasing effect in reproduction. 

Magic Dominions. By Arthur F, Wallis. (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—Eight capital fairy stories are comprised in this 
book. The scenes are laid in Oriental lands of mystery, not unlike 
the countries of the Arabian Nights. The characters are kings, 
princes, balladmongers, barbers, pirates, and so forth, with a genie 
or fairy to help in putting right the wrong. They are full of just 
the right whimsical originality, and the language hardly ever 
lapses from the simplicity and directness proper to fairy storics. 
There are five illustrations by Mr. Clande Shepperson which are 
guite in the right spirit. 

The Story of Santa Claus. By S. BR. Littlewood. (Herbert and 
Paniel. 1s. 6d. net.)—This little book is well worth reading, for 
though it is about a subject of which we all probably think we 
know something, it is so pleasantly written, and the familiar and 
the strange are so well blended, that we have reason to thank 
Mr. Littlewood for giving it tous. The first chapters are about 
“Santa Claus at Bethlehem” and the Magi; then St. Nicholas, 
the good bishop of Myra, and the doings at the Council of 
Nikea are described with a lively sense of humour; then 
comes Santa Claus the Pagan, who is identified with Odin; 
and a last chapter bringing Father Christmas down to our 
own times. The author says that his aim in writing has been 
unsectarian, “but that it is hard to touch upon doctrine without 
offence.” He has shown how the spirit of love or “The Santa 
Claus of the For-ever,” as he calls it, is to be found in all times 
and places. “ Why, after all, should there be any foolish regret 
that Christmas should have borrowed its date and so much of its 
meaning from a pagan feast, and that Santa Claus himself, for all 
his sainthood and his bishopric, should be nothing better than an 
old sun-god? Is not this Christmas of ours the continuance, the 
interpretation, the fulfilment of the dream of all men from the 
beginning of the world?” From his list of “acknowledgments ” 
we see that he has consulted such authorities as Sir Thomas 
Browne, Dasent, Frazer, and Mrs. Jameson, to mention a few 
chosen at random. ‘There are four full-page coloured illustrations 
by S. Filmore and G. Leake. 

Tommy Tregennis. By Mary E. Phillips. (Constable and Co. 
4s. 6d. net).—This is a story of a poor man’s house from the point 
of view of the women and children, and very good it is. Tommy 
is a delightful little boy, who plays many pranks and has many 
adventures. His mother and father are Cornish people, as their 
The latter is a fisherman, and there is an anxious 
time when his boat is in danger, but most of the events are 
cheerful everyday occurrences which will make a special appeal to 
those who have spent pleasant holidays in Cornwall. Mrs. 
Tregennis and her “apartments ” and her lodgers are surely drawn 
from real life, and they seem so comfortable on the one hand, 
and so entertaining on the other, that we should like to meet their 
originals. The other village characters are capital too, and the 
necessary relief is given by the presence of two attractive young 
ladies who, while intending to stay one night, remain for some 
time, and become warm friends of the family. 


name implies. 


Elfin Song. By Florence Harrison. (Blackie and Sons. 6s.) 
~Miss Harrison has written some pretty verses, which she has 
herself illustrated, about children and fairies. It will please the 
mothers more than the little ones, as it has not quite the direct- 
ness of thought and language that children want in their books. 
It will, however, make a welcome Christmas present if the recipient 
is thoughtfully chosen. 








LITERATURE, 
—_——_—>—— 
MY SUDAN YEAR. 
My Sudan Year. By E. 8. Stevens. With forty illustrations. 
Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—If you are in search of a dis- 
cussion of the English position in the Sudan, or of a collection of 
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statistics, you will be greatly disappointed ; if you are content tr 
take Miss Stevens at her word, and to believe that “the mothers and 
sisters of Englishmen whose work lies out in the Sudan may find 
in this book a setting for their thoughts,” you will reap your 


reward. For of facts there are few, of reasoning or history alinost 
nothing; but there is a great deal of local colour, cleverly 


manipulated, and a great deal of narrow observation and keen 
insight, and Miss Stevens has simply written down her impressions 
as they came to her, whether of scenery or native customs or tho 
ways of Englishmen, and especially of the Sudanese poetry, with 
its rough, musical rhythm. Only in the last chapter does Miss 
Stevens touch on the serious problem of the future of the Sudan, 
and on the question of the importation of foreign labour, and she 
is careful, even then, to stain the brightness of her book with no 
touch of pessimism. 








MARY SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 

Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke. By Frances Berkeley 
Young. (David Nutt. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
has had the misfortune to suffer from too much reflected glory. 
She stands before the world as the sister of Sidney, the friend of 
Spenser, the patroness of Drayton and Rogers ; but few have cared 
to know her for herself. And yet she is a delightful figure, this 
lady of the Renaissance, with her ready hospitality and gentle 
charity ; and she was gifted with a very real sense of poctry. 
Take, for example, the first few lines of her translation of the 
“Triumph of Death” :— 

* That gallant Ladie, gloriouslie bright, 
The statelie pillar once of worthinesse 
And now a little dust, a naked spright, 
Turn'd from hir warres a ae conqueresse : 


Hir warres, where she had foyl’d the mightie foe, 
Whose wylic stratagems the world distressc.”’ 


This, surely, is work worthy to stand beside her brother's poetry 
and that of the later Elizabethan writers. A great deal of hard 
work and honest research has gone to the making of Miss Young's 
book, and, though the life of the Countess is of necessity somewhat 


fragmentary and incomplete, she has nevertheless succecded, 
chiefly by means of private letters, in giving a delightful account 


of the great house of Wilton and of the “ peerless ladie” who 
ruled therein, 








THE BRENNER PASS. 

The Brenner Pass. By Constance Leigh Clare. Illustrations 
by J. F. Leigh Clare. (The Century Press. 6s. net.)—it is 
hardly fair to bring out such a book as this in the autumn 
publishing season. London is resigning herself as best she may 
to three months of fog and rain and mud; and then Miss Leigh 
Clare comes with stories of valleys full of yellow leaves, and 
folk-songs, and frescoed churches, and sunny borderland village 
whose very smell is the smell of Italy; and the long walks, right 
across Tyrol, from Kufstein to Riva, make us long for the twenty 
holidays which have gone to the making of this book. And Miss 
Clare has gathered from the lips of guide and postilion, of priest 
and peasant, a wonderful collection of legend and folklore, of 
singular charm in this prosaic, scientific age of ours; for tho 
devil is lurking everywhere, and his horns and hoofs may show 
in a moment round the corner, and the hillsides are crowded with 
witches and spirits and Hely Maidens. But the most unkind 
temptation of the book lies in its illustrations ; there are brilliant 
little drawings and water-colour sketches, vivid with blues and 
greens, and, best of all, one or two old carved inn-signs which of 
themselves are enough to draw us away from England over the 
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Brenner Pass. 





TRIANGULAR CRICKET. 

Triangular Cricket. By E. H. D. Sewell. Dllustrated. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 5s. net.)—A detailed account of the nine test 
matches of the triangular tournament between England, Australia, 
and South Africa which took place during last summer. Tho 
value of the book lies in the personal note, for Mr. Sewell saw 
every ball bowled during the series of matches, and gives his own 
opinion upon various doubtful points. On matters outside the 
record of the test matches he occasionally asserts a little too 
much, as for instance when ho refuses to discuss the amateur and 
professional question, “though perhaps I know a3 much about it 
But the individual point of view, though 





as any man living.” 
occasionally aggressive, is justified in a book of this kind; it might 
otherwise read intolerably stale. Mr. Sewell can write vigorous 
slang. But is it too late to hope for a new word to be substituted 
for the hideous and meaningless “ googlie ” ? 





Scinde in the Forties : 





Being the Journal and Letters of Colonel 


Keith Young, C.B., some Judge-Advocate-General in India, 
Edited by Arthur FP. Scott. (Constable and Co, 12s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Scott's selection of letterz gives a vivid picture of life in Scinde 


time 
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under the governorship of Sir Charles Napier, at whose suggestion 
Colonel (then Captain) Young was appointed Judge-Advocate- 
General. In that capacity he had frequently to oppose his judgment 
to the decision of the Governor, and the letters which passed 
between the two on various cases make up a fascinating portrait 
of an explosive but lovable character. ‘I would hang half the 
men in Scinde upon half the proof against Buksha Chandia,” 
Napier writes to Young; but Buksha Chandia was acquitted, as 
Young thought, rightly. 


In Tripoli the Mysterious (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. net), Mrs. 
Mabel Loomis Todd gives us glimpses of Tripoli as she saw it when 
accompanying her husband, the American astronomer, to observe the 
solar eclipses of 1900 and 1905. Her descriptions of what was then 
but a forgotten backwater of untroubled currents convey a sense 
of haunting, elusive charm, a noontide melancholy which in retro- 
spect seems almost conscious of the approaching storm. Though 
inclined at times to run riot in passages of the ill-digested 
mysticism so popular for the moment on the other side of 
the Atlantic, Mrs. Todd none the less succeeds by her sheer 
vitality, keenness of vision, and happy temperament in imparting 
a distinct impression of the city’s sights, sounds, and smells. The 
photographs are excellent, 





In Praise of Edinburgh. By Rosaline Masson. (Constable and 
Co. 6s. net.)—Assuming that there remained in British letters a 
legitimate place for an anthology of Edinburgh, which in this age 
of compilations and literary mincemeat one is reluctant to admit, 
Miss Rosaline Masson was the obvious person to undertake the 
task, for she has proved by her former publications that no one 
is better qualified to interpret the charm of Scotland’s capital. 
With Miss Masson’s selections, which range from Ptolemy the 
geographer to his present Majesty, inevitably including extracts 
from the speeches of Lord Rosebery, no fault can be found. 


Addresses to Boys and Boy Scouts. By the Rev. G. F. Cecil 
de Carteret, M.A. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. net.)—These are 
very sensible and manly sermons to Boy Scouts. They are worth 
reading by those who are interested in the moral side of a 
movement one aim at least of which is to supply to boys, whose 
education may have stopped short at the sharpening of their wits, 
with the character-training striven for by the masters in the 
best secondary schools, 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirerary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—e——_ 


MMEASURABLY the most important event of the week 
has been the defeat of the Government, followed by 
the refusal of the Opposition, persisted in to the point of 
not permitting Ministerial speakers a hearing, to allow Mr. 
Asquith to carry his motion to rescind a decision of the House 
of Commons by a simple motion and without observing the 
invariable forms of procedure. These forms are specially 
designed to prevent the decisions of the House from veering 
about with every momentary gust of opinion, and to give 
the opinion of minorities some weight and influence in the 
Commons; they are forms which have been accepted and 
acted upon at Westminster for some three hundred years. 

We have shown elsewhere that Mr. Asquith’s motion 
would have wrought an absolute revolution. Single- 
Chamber Government is bad enough, but we should have 
reached an infinitely worse stage. We should have had 
a Single Chamber practically unchecked by any in- 
ternal Constitution. The bare majority of the moment 
would have been supreme in its unchartered freedom. 
Ministers need not have troubled themselves about the antics 
played in the Commons’ debates. Anything done there could 
have been ignored, because it could be “ put right” at the end 
of the week by a Minister ringing up a mechanical majority, 
and telling them to rescind this or that decision of the House 
in accordance with the will of the Administration. Thursday 
after ten might have been allotted for this operation. As it 
is, the forms of the House do in a great measure preserve its 
independence and dignity. If Mr. Asquith had had his way, 
those forms might have remained in name, but in fact they 
would have been extinct. They would have been side-tracked 
by the new patent “rescinding-on-a-simple-motion ” device. 
Or, again, they would have been like some ancient inn ona by- 
road. All the traffic would go by the scientific short cut of 
the new Road Board. Rescinding once made easy, it would 
have been adopted as the constant resource of Ministers ! 





We must now set forth in chronological order the 
course of the Parliamentary crisis. On Monday after- 
noon the Government were defeated in the Commons 
on an amendment to the financial clauses of the Home 
Rule Bill proposed by Sir Frederick Banbury. The 
amendment provided that the total payment out of the 
Exchequer to Ireland should not exceed £2,500,000 in any year, 
exclusive of the proceeds of the Irish taxes and of any saving 
effected in transferred services. Mr. Herbert Samuel tried to 
laugh the amendment out of court, saying that Sir F. Banbury 
had often made such proposals before, and that this would be 
defeated like all the others. A few minutes afterwards the 
amendment was carried by 228 votes to 206. The unexpected 
defeat of the Government caused intense excitement in the 
House. Immediately after the figures had been declared Mr. 
Asquith moved that the proceedings on the Bill be adjourned, 
and the motion was agreed to. 








On Wednesday in the Commons Mr. Asquith moved that 
the proceedings of Monday in connexion with the Home Rule 
Bill be rescinded, and the outcome was a scene of disorder and 
riot such as has not occurred since the conflict during the 
Home Rule debates of 1893. The Speaker at the beginning 
of the sitting ruled that, though Mr. Asquith’s motion was 
without precedent, it was not out of order. Mr. Asquith 
argued that Sir F. Banbury’s amendment of Monday did not 
represent the considered judgment of the House, as was 
proved by the previous divisions on the same financial ques- 
tion. The House had always held the right to rescind, though 
he admitted that it had not been exercised in the case of Bills 
under Parliamentary consideration. Mr. Balfour, after being 
defeated in 1905, had remained in office, in spite of the fact 
that opinion in the country was hostile to him—a thing which 
could not be said of public opinion in relation to the present 
Government. Mr. Bonar Law, in reply, denied that the 
division of Monday was the result of a trick, and declared 
that the Government autocrats were simply destroying the 
safeguards of Parliament and the House itself as a delibera- 
tive assembly. If they had given the international situation 
as their reason for not resigning the Opposition would have 
respected it. As it was, the only honourable course was 
resignation or dissolution. 


In the ensuing debate the Opposition at once began to show 
signs of their determination not to listen to Liberal speakers. 
While Mr. Pollock was speaking Sir W. Bull called Mr. 
Asquith repeatedly a “traitor.” Being called upon by the 
Speaker to withdraw the phrase, he refused to do so, and was 
suspended. Sir Rufus Isaacs was quite unable to make him- 
self heard. The Speaker therefore suspended the sitting for 
an hour. At 8.30, when the House reassembled, the Attorney- 
General was again refused a hearing. The noise of confused 
shouts was tremendous, although there was nothing that the 
Speaker could single out as unparliamentary. He could only 
appeal for silence—an appeal which was entirely ignored. 
After a few minutes he summarily adjourned the House. As 
the Ministers filed out they were pursued with abusive cries. 
Some order papers were thrown across the House at them, and 
Mr. Ronald McNeill threw a book of the Standing Orders 
which struck Mr, Churchill. 


On Thursday night, much to the surprise of the House and 
the nation, a complete change came over the situation. When 
the House met they expected to see Mr. Asquith make another 
attempt to force his rescinding motion through, in spite of the 
determination of the Opposition, openly announced, to prevent 
it. Instead, however, of Mr. Asquith making his motion to the 
House, the Speaker intervened. Ina spirit of conciliation, which 
was universally acknowledged as in every way befitting the 
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occasion, he suggested that the House should adjourn till 
Monday next, and that in this interval of rest the leaders on 
both sides should discuss with him a plan of his own for 
getting out of the deadlock, “which would be found to be 
more in accordance with the old precedents that have governed 
this House and which would not set up any new precedent.” 
Mr. Asquith accepted the Speaker’s proposal and so did 
Mr. Bonar Law, and the House at once adjourned. 


What the Speaker’s exact proposal is we do not know, 
but it is not difficult to guess its general outline. It 
will, we feel sure, in substance, acknowledge the plea of the 
Opposition that a decision of the House can in the future, as 
in the past, only be rescinded in accordance with a fixed system 
of procedure and not by a mere vote, and that there must be 
no precedent for declaring that the votes of the Commons are 
such unimportant things that what is lightly done to-day may 
be as lightly undone to-morrow. If Mr. Asquith will accept a 
proposal based on this principle he can have peace. If not he 
will, we are convinced, find himself confronted with an oppo- 
sition which he cannot break or circumvent, and one which 
will have the support of public opinion behind it. 


One word more. We would ask our readers to remember 
that the action taken by the Opposition in regard to Mr. 
Asquith’s motion was perfectly different from the puerile, un- 
dignified, and altogether to be condemned action taken by a 
minority in the House of Commons when in 1911 the Prime 
Minister was refused a hearing. That, indeed, was a breach 
of Parliamentary good manners and good sense for which 
there was no excuse. It was merely a case of insult, and could 
not and did not lead to any result. What happened on 
Wednesday night was a perfectly different thing. It was 
action, not insult, and action fully justified both by the circum- 
stances that gave rise to it and by the result. 


The news from the Near East is meagre. As has 
always happened in the present war when great events are 
in progress and an undecided battle raging, an extinguisher 
has during the week come down on all sources of information 
at the front. Even Lieutenant Wagner is affected by it and 
has to condescend to vagueness. All we know is that the 
Turks are making something of a last stand on the T'’chatalja 
lines, and that probably 400,000 men are there engaged. It 
would seem, however, that they are not likely to make a 
Plevna of it, and that the want of progress is due to the physical 
difficulties of the Bulgarians, bad weather, bad roads, and 
weariness, rather than to the Turkish army. Im all proba- 
bility the extinguisher will be withdrawn within the next 
two days, and the result of the week’s operations will be 
made clear, 


Meantime we may note the rumour that the Turks, realizing 
that all chance of stopping the entry of the Bulgarians by 
force of arms is over, are trying to attain their object by 
negotiations, They are, that is to say, offering to make peace 
almost on any terms if the Bulgarians will refrain from entering 
Constantinople, For ourselves we feel bound to say that we 
shall regret it if the occupation does not take place. The value 
of a Bulgarian occupation would be that it would make it clear 
to the Turks that their future, or such future as they bave, is in 
Asia. By this reservation we do not mean in any way to assert 
that Mohammedanism has no future in Asia. That would, of 
course, be absurd. In going to Asia and an Arabic-speaking 
population Islam will only be returning whence itcame. What 
we doubt is whether there is any future in Asia or elsewhere 
for the Ottoman clan. Still, the Bulgarians are the victors, 
and it is they and none other who have the right to decide 
whether they shall or shall not replace the Cross upon St. 
Sophia. 

The news from Salonika has been extremely meagre, con- 
sidering that the town is now occupied not only by the Greeks 
but by a contingent of Bulgarian and also of Servian troops. 
We presume, however, that this silence is due to negotiations 
which are going on as to the future of the great port. One of 
the curiosities of the present war is that its success has 
been so much more complete than the Allies dared to hope, 
optimistic as they were. Events have outrun the arrangements 
made by the four States. The Turks, and in a lesser degree 
the Austrians, are no doubt hoping that trouble-will break out 
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among the Allies. We do not think that it will. One mugt 
never forget that it is when people are in difficulties and not 
when they are prosperous that they are most given to quarrel, 


We have dealt elsewhere with the question pending between 
Austria-Hungary and Servia in regard to a port on the 
Adriatic, and will only say here that there seems reason to 
believe that a peaceful settlement will be attained. The 
Triple Alliance, we are quite sure, does not want to bring 
on a struggle with the Triple Entente when the Triple Entente 
will be reinforced by Bulgaria and her colleagues. Further, 
we do not believe that in the last resort Austria-Hungary 
wants to stand forth as the essential and perpetual enemy 
of the Southern Slavs. It is evident that the Bulgarian 
statesmen have played and are playing a wise and sane réle 
throughout the negotiations. 


We have received the following letter from the Portuguese 
Legation :— 

“The Portuguese Legation, having seen in a letter published in 
your trustworthy journal of November 9th the phrase, ‘ Port 
cannot, or will not, govern her colonies tenet , &c.,’ takes the 
liberty of protesting against such an affirmation, which does not 
correspond in any way with the truth, it being certam that 
Portugal cannot be considered, according to its resources, inferior 
under a moral, philanthropical, and economical point of view, to 
other Colonial Powers, even surpassing some of them in its 
enormous efforts to carry civilization into those unexplored 
places, with tremendous sacrifices both of lives and money. The 
Portuguese Legation will be highly gratified by the publication 
of this protest in your next issue.” 


We are sorry to be obliged to use language which cannot 
but seem harsh and discourteous to the Portuguese Legation, 
but we have no option. We repeat that Portugal eannot, or 
will not, govern her colonies properly, and that this is an 
assertion which corresponds absolutely and exactly with the 
truth. As a proof of what we say we have only to point to 
the most recent White Paper published by the British Govern- 
ment. It is evident that the compilers of that White Paper 
were most anxious to do everything they could to shield 
the Portuguese Government and to support, as far as possible, 
the contention that the Portuguese are not open to the 
accusations which we have made against them in regard to the 
maintenance of slavery, slave-raiding, and slave-trading. Yet 
in spite of the whitewashing efforts of the British official papers 
—disagreeable truths will leak out even in the most guarded 
Consular Reports—and of noncommital answers to Parlia- 
mentary questions by the Foreign Secretary, it is clear that the 
Foreign Office knows officially that slavery exists in the cocoa 
plantations at San Thomé and Principe, and that slave- 
raiding and slave-trading go on on the mainland, where also 
conditions of slavery exist. No doubt some feeble efforts 
have been made in Lisbon to produce a better state of things, 
but the Government, even when it is sincere in its efforts 
which is the case sometimes, though not always—is quite 
impotent, and no real improvement has taken place. 


It is for this reason that we have come to the conclusion 
that it is necessary for all persons who detest slavery, and 
really mean to do their best to abolish it, to use every effort 
in their power to put an end to our defensive alliance with 
Portugal. As long as that alliance is maintained Britain is 
particeps criminis. We, a Power which boasts that it put an 
end to slavery in the past, are at this moment actually main- 
taining and supporting a hideous remnant of slavery in West 
Africa. When the British public realize this fact, as, if we can 
accomplish it, they shall, the alliance with Portugal will come 
toanend. The only alternative is for Portugal to put her house 
in order, but that, as we have said, she unfortunately shows no 
sign of doing. 


On this point we may quote some wise and powerful words 
which appear in Lord Cromer’s Introduction to Mr. Harris's 
“ Dawn in Darkest Africa,” just published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co., a book which we hope to notice next week at 
length :— 

“I venture to think, it would be a mistaken kindness to leave 
the Portuguese under any delusion on one point. There are some 
things which no British Government, however powerful otherwise, 
can undertake to perform. First and foremost amongst those 
things is the use of the warlike strength of the British Empire to 
maintain a slave state.” 
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Let us say in conclusion that though we have felt obliged to 


‘ - on Office for their supineness in dealing with 
arraign the ¥ re suppose for a ona that at heart they 
ps S but perturbed and disgusted with Portuguese 
— They shelter Portugal reluctantly, and only for fear of 
a ee ea It is for the British public to show them that 
reas oe complications cannot be avoided, but will be 
made infinitely worse by maintaining the status quo of slavery, 
slave-raiding, and slave-trading in Portuguese West Africa. 





On Thursday a great Unionist demonstration was held at 
the Albert Hall. The speeches made by Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Bonar Law were of great importance, but we cannot deal 
with them adequately, so great is the pressure upon our space. 
We therefore postpone all comment until next week. 


At the Lord Mayor’s banquet last Saturday Mr. Asquith 
made a statement on the Balkan war, impressive in form and 
admirable in manner, and the beartiness with which it was 
received proved that he expressed the feelings of everyone 
present. He said that British relations with foreign Powers 
“without a single exception” had never been better. The 
maintenance of “special alliances and friendships” did not 
necessarily mean that during the present crisis the Great 
Powers were arranged in opposite camps. On the contrary, 
the Great Powers are “working together with a closeness of 
touch and a frankness and freedom of communication and 
discussion which are remarkable.” Then came the most 
important declaration in the speech. “Upon one thing I 
believe the general opinion of Europe to be unanimous—that 
the victors are not to be robbed of the fruits which have cost 
them so dear.” The difficulties of a settlement were, of course» 
great, but he deprecated raising and pressing isolated ques- 
tions which would very likely assume a more tractable aspect 
in a general settlement. 


The responses for the Navy and Army came in order before 
Mr. Asquith’s speech, and were made by Mr. Churchill and 
Colonel Seely respectively. Mr. Churchill said that no harm, 
but rather good, had been done during the year by plain 
speaking on Naval questions. The Germans looked on affairs 
in a practical military spirit, and preferred simple statements 
of fact to a policy disguised in order to avoid shocking their 
feelings. The recruiting for the Navy had been better than 
ever. Before the end of the year proposals would be submitted 
for increasing the pay of officers and men. Colonel Seely said 
that the efficiency of the Army was probably higher than it 
had ever been. The Territorial Force was an improvement on 
the Volunteers, yet he must admit that much remained to be 
done. 








We are very glad to notice that Colonel Seely spoke 
warmly of the “wonderful national creation of the people 
themselves—the National Reserve.” A Reserve of over 
170,000 trained and experienced men is indeed an invaluable 
reservoir for the War Office to dip into if the need for their 
services arises. Formerly the names and addresses of these 
men were entirely lost to the military authorities, The tribute 
which Colonel Seely paid to Sir Evelyn Wood in connexion 
with the National Reserve was thoroughly just and graceful. 
But his memory oddly failed him when he said that the 
National Reserve had come into being during the past year. 
It has been officially recognized for three years, and two years 
ago there were some 3,000 men already enrolled in Surrey alone. 
What he should have said was that our public men have only 
woke up to the existence of the National Reserve during the 
past year. 


The Taunton by-election, caused by the elevation of Mr. 
William Peel to the peerage, took place on Monday. The 
Unionists retained the seat with an increased majority of 52. 
The figures were—Sir Gilbert Wills (U.) 1,882, Mr. J. E. 
Schunck (L.) 1,597; majority 285. 

The papers of Tuesday announced officially the retirement 
of Mr. Bryce from the Ambassadorship to the United States. 
During the last five years Mr. Bryce bas filled his office with 
dignity and success. No appointment, perhaps, was ever 
more grateful to Americans than that of the chief English 
student of American institutions. His place will be hard to 


made than that of Sir Cecil Spring-Riee. Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice will appeal to Americans as a scholar as well as an 
able diplomatist. Moreover, he is already well known in 
Washington, where he was formerly Secretary. We trust we 
shall not seem to be stepping outside the boundaries of dis- 
cretion if we add that in Lady Spring-Rice Washington will 
find itself possessed of a social asset of the highest value. 
The new Ambassadress not only knows the secret of “ that 
inestimable art which softens and refines our social inter- 
course,” but is a woman in whom sincerity of heart and of 
temper are as conspicuous and fundamental as kindly and 
generous good manners. But we dare not run on lest we 
provoke even her good-nature. 


We much regret to record the assassination of the Spanish 
Prime Minister, Sefior Canalejas, by an anarchist on Tuesday. 
Sefior Canalejas was shot dead while standing outside a book 
shop in Madrid. His death is a great loss not only to the 
Liberal party, but to Spain, After the Ferrer agitation the 
Conservatives could no longer hold office, and Sefiior Canale jas 
set himself the heroic and almost thankless task of 
“nationalizing the Monarchy.” He was forced to co-operate 
with moderate Republicans, and was mistrusted by both 
pedantic Liberals and ardent Republicans. Yet by singular 
personal power he played the unenviable part of a Girondist 
successfally and held his party together. The King showed 
both strength and wisdom in trusting him. It will be 
difficult to find a Liberal leader who can repeat his 
achievement, 


A Reuter’s message on Monday announced that the Sultan 
of Perak had proposed that the Malay States should offer a 
first-class armoured ship to the Admiralty, and later in the 
week came the news that the Government had gratefully 
accepted this truly Imperial gift. The cost of the ship will 
be nearly £2,500,000. We had ventured to express the hope 
that the Malay States would feel able to make a naval contribu- 
tion, and we are delighted at this new step in the general 
movement towards a common responsibility and co-operation 
in Imperial defence. We may now repeat our hope, which 
receives a fresh inspiration from the Malay States, that the 
Indian Navy will be revived and continue its honourable 
traditions. 


On Tuesday the report stage of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill was resumed. Mr. McKenna pointed out that the 
ardent opponents of flogging were mistaken in saying that 
flogging had been long ago abandoned by the law. It was 
still possible under the 1863 Act against garrotters. Moreover, 
under the Act of 1898 incorrigible rogues could be flogged, 
and there had been a remarkable recourse to this punishment 
lately in London. Yet again, a prisoner could be flogged for 
attacking a warder. Mr. G. Greenwood, however, moved the 
deletion of the clause providing for the flogging of souteneurs 
convicted for the second time. His amendment, we are glad 
to say, was rejected by the great majority of 288 to 74. The 
proposal that flogging should be inflicted for a first offence 
was rejected by 188 to 164. This result reversed the decision 
of a fortnight ago. We must record here the packed and 
enthusiastic meeting held on the same evening in the London 
Opera House, when the Archbishop of Canterbury urged that 
the Bill should be passed this Session. Both he and the 
Bishop of Birmingham agreed that in the case of the White 
Slave Traffic flogging is necessary. 





On Wednesday it was announced that Stafford House had 
been bought from the Duke of Sutherland by Sir William H. 
Lever. It is understood that Sir W. Lever will devote the 
house to national purposes. It would be impertinent to suggest 
to a donor who may have a definite scheme already in his head 
how he could best serve the nation by means of a present. But 
if Sir W. Lever has not already come to any decision he might 
perhaps think it worth while to consider the possibility of 
letting Stafford House be the official house of the Prime 
Minister. At present the Prime Minister is often forced to 
entertain in a Government Department, i.c., at the Foreign 
Office. This plan would not prevent Stafford House being 
used for public and philanthropic gatherings, just as the 
Mansion House is used. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY CRISIS. 


SINGLE Chamber is in any case a danger to liberty, 
good government, and sound democracy. When, 
however, that Single Chamber is not even bound by its 
own rules of procedure, but insists that it can decide and 
undecide at a moment’s notice, like a street-corner meeting, 
the danger becomes infinitely greater. Rules of procedure 
and standing orders are not a very great check, but at 
any rate they are some check on a deliberative assembly 
and prevent it from being altogether carried away by 
passion, by the whim of the moment, by party exigencies, 
or by the opportunism of a facile Minister. What we 
are saying is no guesswork nor any piece of mere 
abstract reasoning. The refusal to be bound by its 
own rules is always one of the stages in the downward 
course of a democratic legislature. After the Long Parlia- 
ment had abolished the Monarchy and the House of 
Lords, it rapidly tended in the direction of irresponsibility. 
A similar but more headlong tendency was to be seen in 
the French Convention. It indeed set up the “ horridest” 
and most arbitrary tyranny to which acivilized community 
was ever exposed. Its wild, inconsistent, and chaotic votes 
succeeded each other like electric shocks. In our opinion, 
then the Opposition showed a true imstinct for liberty and 
a true appreciation of the greatness of the issue before 
them when they determined to run all risks and to 
sink all so-called considerations of public decency and 
of good manners to prevent the creation of an 
intolerable precedent—a precedent which must have 
discredited the House of Commons and have made 
it take the first step in its ruin as a free Parliament. 
The course pursued by the Opposition did not damage the 
House of Commons. Rather, it preserved it from degrada- 
tion. We congratulate Mr. Bonar Law and his supporters 
on having shown both courage and strength of purpose 
and on not having been frightened by the thought that 
their action might be misunderstood. To take the 
decision which Mr. Bonar Law took required character in 
no small degree, and we are convinced that when the 
nation fully understands the state of things from which 
it has been saved, it will feel towards him the liveliest 
sense of gratitude. 

We are aware that so careful a political thinker and so 
learned a constitutional lawyer as Professor Dicey thinks 
otherwise, and that he has declared it to be his duty to 
express his firm conviction that the cause of Unionism may 
be ruined, and quite possibly rapidly ruined, by the action 
of the Opposition. (See his letter to Friday’s Times.) We 
cannot help thinking, however, that when Professor Dicey 
has had time to reconsider his view and to understand 
what was really at stake, he will come toa different con- 
clusion. At any rate, we are sure that the mass of 
moderate Englishmen will not follow him, and that there- 
fore the injury to the Unionist cause which he regards, 
and rightly regards, as the supreme evil, will not ensue. 
On the contrary, we believe that the attempt made by 
the Government not merely to muzzle Parliament and 
stifle debate, but actually to inaugurate a system under 
which the mood of the House of Commons of the moment 
was to be supreme, and its actions, in fact though not 
of course in name, were to be bound by none of the 
rules which protect minorities and secure time and careful 
consideration, will be regarded with detestation. Mr. 
Asquith’s proposal will prove a revelation to the country, 
and will show them how near the precipice we have been 
brought by the determination of the Cabinet to force Home 
Rule upon the country at all costs and at high speed. 
When they see that in order that Home Rule shall pass 
they are called on not only to endure Single-Chamber 
government but also the degradation and demoralization 
of the House of Commons, they will ask themselves 
whether the price is not too high. 

We are not exaggerating when we say that the effect of 
the precedent that the Government desired to make in regard 
to the decisions of the Commons must have ruined that 
House. Ministers are always under the temptation to let 
things slide in the Commons, and are further inclined to 
treat the House as a body in which a mechanical majority 
& to register their decisions—decisions that they have come 
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to very often not from conviction but on some point of log- 
rolling convenience. The fact that they must keep a con- 
stant hold on the House and not allow themselves to 
be beaten is a great check on Ministers and a great safe. 
guard to the dignity and independence of the House. [¢ 
gives weight and importance to the protests of a minority 
which they could not otherwise obtain. If, however, a 
Government under the system which would have been 
set up by Mr. Asquith’s resolution knew that they need not 
trouble about adverse votes in the House of Commons, 
because these votes could always when inconvenient be 
instantly rescinded by another vote, they would have come 
to despise the House of Commonseven more than they 
often despise it already. Under such a system the House 
must have danced to the fiddling of the Government, 
and to no other tune. Independence would have been 
lost, and the power not only of the Opposition, but 
of the individual member largely destroyed. “ Let 
them play any monkey tricks they like,” would have 
been the feeling of the Ministry. ‘“ We can always 
whistle up our majority when necessary and put things 
right.” 

Weare not, of course, so foolish as to argue that the 
House of Commons can never go back upon a decision. 
That would be sheer lunacy. They must have the power 
of rescinding. 
after due formalities have been observed and after the 
consideration which such observation of formalities 
secures. Formalities are, we admit, nothing in them- 
selves, but they are of immense importance in steadying 
action and in ensuring that a vote of the House of 
Commons shall not be regarded as an unimportant, 
trivial thing, arrived at to-day and blown away to-morrow 
by the breath of a Minister. 

It will be said, perhaps, that even if all this is true, the 
Opposition adopted the wrong methods to secure an: 
preserve the dignity, power, and influence of the House of 
Commons. We cannot agree. It was their only way of 
protesting successfully against the Parliamentary revolu- 
tion designed by Mr. Asquith. He was light-heartedly 
going to sacrifice the House of Commons to the exigencies 
of his Ministerial position. He was willing to produce 
that revolution not merely to keep himself in office 
or to prevent a dissolution, but in order to savea few 
days. That is what his action really comesto. ‘This 
amazing betrayal of the dignity and independence of 
the House of Commons could only be prevented by the 
Opposition having recourse to the physical obstruction, 
which happily they were determined to maintain. If they 
had not refused to allow the debate to continue, and thus 
caused the Speaker’s intervention, the closure would have 
descended upon them after two nights, and the ruin 
planned by Mr. Asquith and the Cabinet would have 
been complete. There was, we repeat, no other way to save 
the House of Commons, and therefore we say again that 
the thanks of the country and of all men who care—- 
and we care very much—for the power and independence 
of the House are due to Mr. Bonar Law and the 
Opposition. 

We have no desire as a rule to make success the test or 
the justification for action. Ina case of this kind, how- 
ever, it is one of the elements by which matters are to be 
judged, and unquestionably success has crowned the 
efforts of the Opposition, and has, we venture to say, 
shown the immorality of the Government proposals. If the 
Government had really believed in the soundness of their 
own designs and had thought that the Opposition were 
striking a blow at the House of Commons, is it conceivable 
that they would have accepted the Speaker’s proposals for 
finding a way out? Of course they would not. To have 
done so would have been a base and perfidious act. If 
they really knew themselves to be in the right and the 
Opposition not merely in the wrong in the abstract, but 
guilty of a gross outrage on the House of Commons, and 
further if they believed that the general sense of the House 
of Commons supported them they would not have dreamt 
of agreeing to abandon their proposals. On the contrary 
they would have insisted on carrying their point. To 
propose a desperate and revolutionary course and then to 
give way on it was a sign that the Government were 
ashamed of what they were doing, or, at any rate, had 
come to see the consequences of their anarchical sug- 
gestion. 
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SERVIA AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


HE news, a3 we write, points to a compromise being 
T ached in the controversy between Serv ia and 
ae siunanry- That is in every sense satisfactory, 
-caregntngh bound to say that we have never felt any great 
but we — to the peace of Europe being broken and a 
press. ‘onflagration caused by this matter. Our reasons for 
once a are perhaps worth setting down, for in our opinion 
a yrstanding of them is essential to a correct estimate 
e fhe ssenent European situation. Austria-Hungary will 
of t ° st matters to the point of war unless she can carry 
= Tri le Alliance with her, unless, that is to say, she 
one hole-beartedly backed up by Germany. But it is 
the traditional and also the thoroughly sound and wise 
olicy of Germany never to fight unless she believes she 
can fight at an advantage. As Bismarck confessed in one 
of his conversations, he made three wars, but in every case 
he did not take action until he was certain, as far as any- 
thing human can be certain, that he would win. If then 
the Triple Alliance fights as an Alliance it will fight, as we 
have said, at the moment of greatest and not of least 
advantage. Push this principle a step further and we 
see that it means that Germany will not be so mad as 
to bring on or permit a war with the Triple Entente at a 
moment when the Triple Entente must become a quadruple 
Entente owing to the inclusion of the Balkan Allies. Their 
armies number some 600,000 fighting men, and are not 
merely ready to mobilize, but actually in the field and 
already tempered by the furnace of war, and, what is more, 
of friumphant war. 

If the Triple Alliance were to provoke a general war 
in order to crush Servia, nothing could keep the Balkan 
Alliance from joining the Powers which were helping one 
of its members. The Turkish war, if not quite ended, 
would soon be ended by the use of the command of the sea, 
which belongs to the Triple Entente. The Balkan armies 
would at once be able to face ubout and begin an attack 
upon Austria-Hungary, helped again, and enormously 
helped, by sea power. Whether they would be a match or 
not for the Austrian field army remains to be seen, but at 
any rate they would have the power to prevent Austria- 
Hungary from rendering help to Germany in her war with 
two fronts. Austria-Hungary would have enough, and 
more than enough, to do to hold the Balkan States in 
check when they were assisted by a Franco-British fleet 
in the Adriatic guarding their flank and threatening Bosnia 
and Dalmatia. But though these considerations are so 
strangely ignored in England, and even, apparently, in 
France, we do not doubt that they are quite clear in Berlin 
and even in Vienna, though that is a region somewhat 
impenetrable to ideas. To repeat, if the Triple Alliance 
were to fight now it would fight at the very serious dis- 
advantage occasioned by the addition of half a million 
fighting men to the Triple Entente. Therefore, however 
much Austria-Hungary may bluff and grumble, the Triple 
Alliance will not choose—assuming, of course, that no 
wave of insanity seizes upon its members—the present 
moment for making war. 

But though we do not believe that in the last resort 
Austria-Hungary will be allowed by Germany, who in this 
matter will certainly be backed by Italy, to bring on a war, 
it would be by no means to the interests of Servia or of 
her Allies, whom of course she must consult, to trade upon 
this fact and to push Austria-Hungary too far. If the 
Servian statesmen are wise they will put a great deal of 
water in their wine—the heady wine of victory. It will 
in the end pay them very much better to be moderate and 
to come to a reasonable understanding with their northern 
neighbour. They may go on dreaming of a great Serb 
Empire, part of which is now in Austrian hands, but they 
will not bring it nearer by prematurely provoking Austro- 
Hungarian antagonism, as they must provoke it if they push 
their claims prematurely and too zealously. For ourselves 
we are convinced that Servia, looking at the matter solely in 
her own interests and not merely in the interests of peace 
or of Europe, would be pushing her claims too far by 

vetoing the establishment of an independent Albania, and 
by refusing to let the question of an Adriatic port be a 
matter for negotiation and an item in the general settle- 
ment rather than an isolated question. To begin with 
Albania. We are sure that the appropriation of Albania, 
either in part or in whole, by Servia is altogether beyond 











her resources. To say this is not to minimize Servia's 
military ability or strength. We should say the same of 
Bulgaria or even of Austria-Hungary herself. A deso- 
late region of mountain, crag, and forest like Albania is 
capable of holding out for many years against any Power, 
no matter how strong, which tries to tame it. Even if the 
tamer were ultimately successful, it must cost him untold 
gold and be a perpetual drain in men as well as in money. 

With Servia’s demand for a seaport all reasonable men 
must be in full sympathy, and with her demand, not only 
for access to the sea by means of a treaty port, but through 
the possession and full incorporation of a port of her very 
own. We confess, however, that if we were Servians we 
should much prefer to see our country elongated so as to 
touch a point upon the Aigean—which we cannot believe is 
impossible—to seeing her seeking access to the Adriatic 
where, as we said last week, she must be under the fire of 
Austro-Hungarian warships, and where she would have the 
Albanians on her flank keeping her in perpetual hot 
water. If her access to the sea is in the Aigean, that 
access will be among friends. If it is on the Adriatic, 
it will be among enemies. That may not be the only 
consideration, but it is clearly one of no small importance. 

We do not, of course, say that this solves the matter, 
or that in a general settlement it might not prove quite 
possible to arrange that Servia should have an outlet on 
the Adriatic. All we want to do at the moment is to 
point out that access to the Adriatic is not necessarily 
the blue rose which Servians, or some of them, appear 
just now to imagine it. If then, as seems to be likely, 
within a few days Servia has either made terms with 
Austria-Hungary or else has agreed to let her claims 
to an Adriatic port stand over for a general settlement, 
we feel sure she will have acted wisely. She has, we 
believe, a great future and a great part to play in 
South-Eastern Europe, but she must not spoil it by 
premature action. Finally, she must remember two 
things: (1) that the establishment of an independent 
Albania need not necessarily be a permanent arrangement, 
and (2) that many things may happen in Austria-Hungary, 
especially if the Hungarians treat the Croats and the 
South Slavs generally as they have been treating them of 
late. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON DIVORCE. 


FP\HE Report of the Divorce Commission, which was 

issued on Monday, is a document of superlative 
importance, affecting questions which strike into the 
foundations of our whole social, and ultimately of our 
national, life. There is not a family in the lund which 
would not feel by practical experience, whether directly or 
indirectly, whether for good or ill, the consequences of a 
change in the established law as to divorce. No one will 
doubt the sincerity and high-minded intentions of those who 
recommend in the Report a considerable alteration of the law. 
They are conscious, just as we are ourselves conscious, of the 
hardship and misery suffered by some persons under their 
present inability to dissolve disastrous unions. They want 
to relieve those persons of their misery. In these circum- 
stances we have no thought of suspecting or criticising the 
motives of those who have drawn up the Majority Report. 
We are certain that theyareadmirable. The only question 
for us is whether the considerable changes which are recom- 
mended by the majority would not in the long run do more 
harm than good. We cannot help feeling that this would 
be the result. We state our opinion with great reluctance, 
for we should like to be able to accept the Majority 
Report. We admit and deplore the existence of hard 
cases—some of them terribly hard; but the old principle 
remains true in an imperfect world that hard cases make 
bad law. The point of first importance for the nation is to 
preserve the basis of the family, which 1s a monogamous 
union dissoluble only by death or by an essential breach of 
the marriage contract by sexual unfaithfulness. (We leave 
out of account for the moment marriages which may be quite 
properly considered null and void for certain reasons not 
disclosed at the time of marriage, and for refusal to 
perform the duties of marriage.) If once grounds of 
divorce other than an essential breach of the contract are 
acknowledged there will be no rational halting-place till 
the terribly logical conclusion is reached that a man and 
woman can dissolve their union simply because they find 
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themselves unhappy while living together. Collusion 
would become the familiar practice of those who had a 
temporary distaste for each other’s society. A state of 
mind would be created which would render divorce easy 
and without discredit, and the inevitable result would be 
the undermining of family life, by the maintenance of which 
the nation stands or falls. 

For convenience we will here roughly summarize the 
Majority and Minority Reports. The Majority recommend 
that the two sexes should be on an equal footing as regards 
divorce. That divorce should be obtainable on the following 
grounds: (1) Adultery ; (2) desertion for three years and 
upwards; (3) cruelty; (4) incurable insanity, after five 
years’ confinement; (5) habitual drunkenness, found in- 
curable after three years from a first order of separation ; 
(6) imprisonment under a commuted death sentence. That 
facilities should be given for hearing divorce cases in courts 
throughout the country in cases where the joint income of 
man and wife does not exceed £300 and their property 
does not exceed £250. That power should be given to 
declare marriages null in cases (a) of unsound mind; 
(b) of epilepsy and recurrent insanity; (c) of specific 
disease ; (d) when a woman is ina condition which renders 
marriage a fraud upon the husband; (e) of wilful refusal 
to perform the duties of marriage. That restrictions should 
be placed on the publication of divorce reports; and that 
judges should hear divorce cases without a jury. 

The Minority agree that there should be equality of the 
sexes. They recommend emphatically that the grounds 
of divorce should not be extended. They agree that there 
should be local divorce courts with facilities to the poor, 
but not on a scale so extensive as the majority recommend. 
They agree that marriages should be rendered null on the 
grounds (a) to (e) recommended by the Majority. They 
agree in limiting the publication of reports. They agree 
that a man should be presumed dead after a continual 
absence without communication for seven years. 

It will be seen that there is an important area of 
common ground. We are delighted to know that both 
sides agree that the law should put the two sexes on an 
equal footing in respect of divorce. We have long advo- 
eated this change. We do not thereby admit that the 
offence of the man in unfaithfulness is equal in degree 
to the offence of the woman. We hold that in the case 
of the woman the offence is more culpable. At the same 
time it is not desirable that an apparent injustice should 
continue. Women, we may be sure, recognizing how 
vastly important the maintenance of the family is, will be 
less ready than men to claim a dissolution of marriage 
on a single act of misconduct. For economic reasons, 
moreover, it will generally be a terribly grave step for a 
woman to break up her home. Yet we hold that she should 
in all cases have the absolute right of decision. She will 
not exercise that right unless ber need is very pressing. 
The present state of the law does to some extent operate 
viciously in the sense of making men feel that their 
marriage vows are not a matter of the greatest moment. 
A man guilty of misconduct ought not to be able to say 
that he owes his immunity, not to the forgiveness of his 
wife, but to his privileged position under the law. We 
are extremely glad, again, to read the common recom- 
mendations as to reasonable facilities for the poor seeking 
divorce, as to the reporting of divorce cases, and as to the 
presumption of death after seven years. While we do not 
desire that the grounds of divorce should be materially 
widened we do contend that in cases where divorce is 
legitimately sought it ought to be perfectly accessible to 
poor people. It is a discredit to a democratic country 
that relief from an intolerable situation should in practice 
be a luxury purchasable only by those who can afford to 
take their case into the present court. As regards the 
reporting of divorce cases, we are entirely in favour of 
publicity so far as it acts as a deterrent by bringing the 
principals in a sordid case into general disrepute. But 
this purpose can be quite adequately accomplished without 
offensively exploiting the details. The reporting of divorce 
eases day by day in which public interest is titillated as 
though in the unfolding of a serial story is probably the 
ehief evil. If reports are not published till a case is 
finished, as the Commissioners recommend, the unwhole- 
some excitement of suspense will be killed. Moreover, 
there is the excellent recommendation, which we greatly 
hope will very soon be acted on, that a judge should have 
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the power to prohibit the publication of any passages 
indicated by him, and that violation of the rule should be 
treated as contempt of court. 

We wish that we had space to do justice to the fine 
historical sense and the high-minded sustained argument of 
the Minority Report. We agree that the new grounds for 
divorce which are recommended by the majority are so diffi- 
cult of definition that the gates of collusion would be opened 
wide. How can we define habitual drunkenness, cruelty, 
desertion, or incurable insanity with any hope of accuraey ? 
The admission of “desertion ” for three years as a ground 
of divorce, for example, means that a husband and wife 
who really want to be divorced for no better reason than 
“incompatibility of temperament” have only got to agree 
to have nocommunication with each other for three years. 
Nothing can then stand in the way of “ desertion” being 
proved. There is no logical point in that journey where 
one would be able to check the tendency to make marriages 
dissoluble at the mere will of captious or unscrupulous 
people. The finest words in the Church of England 
marriage service, “for better, for worse,” would lose their 
significance. The sufferers would be the children, and 
through the children the generations of our land that have 
yet to come. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE DOCTORS. 


E have dealt elsewhere with the grave situation 
which the Government have created by their 
attempt to override all Parliamentary precedent. Here 
we may point out that whatever may be the immediate 
outcome of the Parliamentary crisis Ministers must be 
weakened in their future negotiations with the doctors 
as to the Insurance Act. If the ductors were stubborn 
before, and when they believed the present Cabinet might 
remain in power for another two years, they will be ten 
times more stubborn now that dissolution is in the aur. 
Though of course he will not admit it, it is absolutely vital 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to get a settlement 
with the medical profession. If he does not get it, the 
hope which he nourishes that the Insurance Act, which 
has been so unpopular up till now, will on the first of 
January become exceedingly popular owing to the enjoy- 
ment of medical benefits—the only benefits which can at 
once affect a large part of the population—is doomed to 
failure. 

If the doctors are not squared, and squared quickly, 
it is understood that the Government’s only resource 
will be to hand 6s. 6d. by means of a postal order to 
each insured person. Consider for a moment how this 
will appear to the ordinary working man who takes plain 
or, if you will, “superficial” views of a situation and 
does not follow out subtle lines of thought. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken this is how he will express to Mr. 
Lloyd George his feelings on the Act: “ You told me that 
I was going to get 9d. for 4d. Well, what I find’s very 
different. Instead of 9d. for 4d. I am going to get 
6s. 6d. for 17s. 4d.—let alone what the guv’nor’s paid, and 
jolly well upset he’s been about it. That’s the sum I 
paid in, and the other’s the sum you pay out to me. 
Do you call that a fair deal? It’s all very well for you 
to say that I can take my 6s. 6d. and make any terms I 
like with the doctors. But what chance have I got to get 
them to doctor me for 6s. 6d.a year? Oh, I’ve got to band 
together with my mates, have I, and make some new scheme 
for medical attendance on my own? Likely, ain’t it? 
You and your blooming Government didn’t find it an easy 
job to tackle the doctors, did you? And now I’ve got to 
take ’em on. Sit up on their hind legs and beg if only I 
tell ’em to, won’t they? No, the whole thing is a blamed 
swindle—6s. 6d. for 17s. 4d.—that’s what it is! How 
about the other benefits—sanatorium and confinement 
benefits? Yes, I don’t think! Suppose I ain’t married and 
ain’t got the consumption, and don’t mean to have either ? 
Thank you for nothing. Next please! Sick-pay and 
maintenance is it? I’ve never gone sick for a week yet, 
and who knows if I ever shall? But there’s one thing = 
should like to feel sure of, and that is if I’ve got to have 
my leg off I should hke to have it done proper in the 
hospital, and none of your home treatment or workhouss 
infirmary. And now they tell me that if I’m injured the 
hospital won’t take me in under your precious Act—no 
insured persons need apply. That's it. No more 6s. 6d. 
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for 17s. 4d. for me! I ain’t taking any.- I've been had. 


' ’s it, but not twice.” 

OE heh as Mr. Winkle said of Mr. Pickwick’s action 
on a famous occasion, “no doubt it could easily be 
explained.” But then, unfortunately for the Chancellor 
of. the Exchequer, people when they are angry and 
d will not listen to explanations. This, we venture 
to say, Mr. Lloyd George will discover if he does not make 
his peace with the doctors and so secure the medical 
attendance he has promised. But the doctors, who up 
till now have been firm but rather depressed about 
their prospects, are beginning to see that they have the 
whip hand. People when they find this out, especially 
if their feelings have been hurt by unctuous talk about 
wrangling over money in the sick-room, are not likely 
to be very conciliatory, and this tendency to want of 
reasonableness is not improved by the knowledge that 
“the other side” is in Queer Street and may come to 
grief any day. That is what thousands of doctors are 
feeling all over the country at the moment. The Govern- 
ment, they think, is doomed, and even if it holds on 
for a time is not likely to be in a position to carry 
out its threat of turning their flank by organizing a 
medical service of its own. Before the Government had 
patched together some sort of scratch medical service 
it would be out of office and its whole scheme for 
“esting” the profession upset, for nothing can be more 
certain than that a new Ministry, however anxious to save 
money, would avoid the fundamental error of quarrelling 
with the doctors. That is what the doctors are thinking 
just now. 

We might give other examples of how the enfeebled 
condition of the Ministry will make them liable to attacks 
from various quarters, but those which we have given are 
sufficient. The Government, in truth, is like a patient up 
to his neck in business difficulties, who is told that with 
great care he may last quite a long time. The consolation 
to be derived from this statement is not great, for the one 
thing that the patient knows is that he will not be able to 
take great care of himself. Circumstances forbid it. 
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TRUSTEES FOR THE NATION. 


Ww do not propose at the moment to go into the 

details of the Marconi contract, but there is one 
aspect of the evidence given by Sir Alexander King to 
which it is important to call attention without delay. In 
the course of his cross-examination by Mr. Terrell on 
Monday last, Sir Alexander King was interrogated as 
follows :— 

“* You were negotiating on behalf of the Government, and I 

take it it would be your duty to get the best terms you could for 
the Government?’ ‘Within reason.’ ‘What do you mean by 
“within reason" ?’ ‘1 do not think it is the duty of any Govern- 
ment Department to get an unfair bargain.” 
In answer to a further question, intended to bring out the 
fact that the Government held the Marconi Company 
entirely at their mercy, Sir Alexander King said: “ We 
do not negotiate on that basis. We do not say to 4 man, 
* Because we have got the pull on you we are going to get 
the best of you.’” 

Superficially these answers o. the representative of 
the Post Office seem extremely plausible. We all 
want to be fair, and we all in our private life resent 
the idea of exacting a hard bargain because we have 
momentarily got the pull on the person with whom we 
are bargaining. But the practical question is whether 
this principle of private life can possibly be applied with 
justice and with safety to the commercial dealings of a 
Government department. In the first place there is this 
fundamental distinction, that a private man is dealing with 
his own money, whereas a Government department is or 
ought to be a trustee for the nation. It is notorious 
that an honourable man, when acting as a trustee, must 
insist on harder terms than he might be willing to 
accept if he were acting for himself alone. He argues, 
and rightly argues, that he is not justified in being 
generous with other people’s money. His cestui-que-trusts 
might conceivably be willing to take a generous view of 
the point under negotiation, but he, has no right without 
consulting them, or unless he has received general 
instructions to that effect from them, to conduct their 
effairs otherwise than on strict business principles. Those 
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principles are fairly well understood by the mass of the 
community. They do not involve the exaction of the 
uttermost farthing in each particular case, for the simple 
reason that every good business man understands that a 
good bargain must be satisfactory to both sides, other- 
wise future business becomes impossible. But this clearly 
means that each side must play its own game and take 
advantage of all the points that are in its favour. 
Sir Alexander King’s evidence amounts to a frank 
admission that this was not done by the Post Office 
in the negotiations with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. He knew 
that the Government held the Marconi Company at their 
mercy, because the patents of the Company were wholly 
dependent on the license of the Government. He deliber- 
ately abstained from using this essential fact in the 
negotiations. In other words he threw away the points 
in the game which told in the Government's favour on the 
plea that it was unfair to use them. We venture to say 
without fear of contradiction that no reasonable, prudent, 
business-like, or justly-minded trustee acting on behalf of 
cestui-que-trusts would have so conducted the negotiations. 
He would have kept always before his eyes the principles 
involved in the following considerations: “I have no 
right to act the generous and beneficent millionaire with 
other men’s money. I can only trust myself to do that 
with my own. Other people’s pecuniary interests are a 
sacred and inviolable trust with which I dare not play 
the magnificent man.” 

But the arguments against Sir Alexander King’s theory 
of business are even greater in the case of a Government 
than in the case of a private trustee. For a private 
trustee is acting for a limited number of persons, 
generally in moderately comfortable conditions of life, 
and with no rival business interest of their own; whereas a 
Government Department is acting for a whole nation, 
containing vast numbers of very poor people, and also 
containing a considerable number of people subjected to 
business conditions of a totally different character. Sir 
A. King, in refusing to take advantage of the points of 
the game, because he thought them unfair to the Marconi 
Company, was in effect being unfair to all the people in 
the community whose taxes would be increased by a bad 
contract, and also to other business firms who have to 
make a living under the keenest conditions of competition 
where these theories do not apply. 

For these reasons we hold that the plausible theory 
that a Government ought to aim at some vague ideal of 
fairness in making contracts cannot possibly be upheld, 
and we apply this conclusion not only to contracts 
with business firms, but also to contracts with wage- 
earners. Our view is strengthened by the fact that 
even in the interpretation of what is known as the 
Fair Wage Clause the Government is guided not by 
vague considerations of what is fair, but by the very 
detinite rule that the wages must be fixed upon the basis 
of those current in the trade concerned—in other words, 
the Government must pay the normal competitive wage. 
To do less than this would be injurious to the community 
by helping to depress wages: to do more than this would 
be unjust to other wage-earners. For the wage-earner 
who had applied for Government work and been refused 
would suffer the injustice of being compelled to pay taxes 
in order that his more successful competitor might receive 
a higher wage than he was himself earning for identical 
work. It is indeed a pity that the Fair Wage Clause ever 
received this somewhat misleading appellation, for it 
suggests a principle of interpretation which is not even 
attempted, and which could not be carried out without 
grave injustice to the community as a whole and risk of 
widespread political corruption. 

Of the magnitude of this risk of corruption in the case 
of commercial contracts it is not necessary to say much. 
The facts are patent. The Post Office, according to the 
admission of its representative, refused to negotiate with 
a big commercial company on ordinary commercial terms. 
It permitted Mr. Godfrey Isaacs to use all the points in 
his favour for extracting the best possible terms out of 
the Government—including, apparently, a threat to sell 
his patents to the Germans, on the principle of business 
first, patriotism second. It failed to take advantage of 
the means by which the Government could have resisted 
this compulsion. To take one illustration—the con- 
tract contains a clause giving the Marconi Company 
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the right to construct all future stations which the 
Government may require. The Treasury wrote that the 
regarded it as essential that this clause should be poten | 
Sir Alexander King knew that he held the Marconi Com- 
pany at his merey, but instead of using that power to insist 
on the excision of a clause thus emphatically condemned 
by the Treasury, he consented to a compromise which 
reduced the period for which this part of the contract 
should be valid from eighteen years to five. This was 
done on the specious plea of not being unfair to the 
Company. The inevitable result was the grossest unfair- 
ness to the nation. The proof of that unfairness is to be 
found in the enormous boom in Marconi shares which 
followed upon the acceptance of the Marconi contract. 
People knew that the Marconi Company, insteud of 
remaining at the mercy of the Government, had now 
made a contract which placed the Government at 
its mercy, and as a result the price of the shares 
rose by leaps and bounds. Other business firms who, in 
order to get ordinary commercial contracts, are compelled 
to cut their profits to the uttermost farthing, will have to 
meet an extra burden of taxation to provide part of the 
funds out of which the fortunes of the Marconi Company 
are to be made. We wonder whether Sir Alexander King 
and his official superiors regard this as fair. 
We are very willing to believe that there has been no 
corruption in the present case—only an extraordinary 
lack of ordinary business acumen. But it is quite 
obvious that directly a Government department abandons 
business principles in conducting business negotiations the 
way is opened for corruption. According to the Post 
Office theory a Government department is not to try 
to get the best terms it can for the Government and 
for the nation, but is to take into account what would 
be fair to the person with whom the negotiations 
are being conducted. One’s estimate of what is fair 
depends very largely on one’s mental attitude at the 
moment, and that attitude may obviously be influenced by 
pecuniary considerations. This applies to trustees equally 
with Governwent officals. Suppose a trustee is engaged 
in selling a house for his cestui-que-trusts, and that a 
particular purchaser has a special reason for buying. It is 
known that he would give a large price rather than go 
without the property. But he comes to the trustee and 
says: “‘ You are taking advantage of my very peculiar posi- 
tion. Cannot we agree ona fair price, and I will arrange to 
‘ something in your pocket?” The only answer that an 
onourable man could make would be that it is his business 
to get the best terms he ean for the cestui-que-trusts, and 
that the offer of a bribe is an insult. But we can never be 
sure that such offers will not be made in the future, and 
on an extensive scale, if Government departments are to 
adopt the principle laid down by Sir Alexander King. In 
a word, Government generosity must in the long run mean 
Government corruption. That Sir Alexander King is 
himself far above the risk of any such temptation we 
eoncede, without the slightest reserve. We are not, 
however, so foolish as tu believe that he is certain to be 
succeeded by men who would never yield to temptation, 
when the door has been so conveniently left open, as it 
must be, if Sir Alexander’s principle of official bargaining 
is adopted. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


Ww desire to thank the Press of all shades of opinion 

for the public-spirited way in which it has inserted 
and endorsed the appeal of the Spectator to those men who 
are eligibles for, but have not yet joined the National Reserve, 
and so have helped to strengthen the claim of the Reserve 
to further and better recoguition by the Government. But 
though we feel our thanks are due to the Press, we should 
be guilty of a want of sense of proportion, and indeed of 
unpardonable self-consciousness, if we imagined that the 
Press was furthering our suggestion out of courtesy or 
friendliness to the Spectator and its editor. Such a sup- 
position would be supremely ridiculous. We, of course, 
fully recognize that the Press has acted solely from patriotic 
and public considerations, and on no other grounds. To 
thank them for a patriotism which we never doubted would, 
indeed, be an impertinence. 

But though the Press has done its part so well, and 
though the response which we have received and are daily 








receiving from men eligible to join the Reserve is go 
encouraging, we should be guilty of what would be tanta- 
mount to a deception of the public if we pretended that 
the attitude of the country generally towards the National 
Reserve is in any sense adequate or commensurate 
with the importance of the issues involved. Not 
merely the man in the street, but the men in the House 
of Commons and House of Lords and our statesmen 
generally have shown themselves very little able to realize 
what is involved in the sorting out and getting in touch 
with all the trained men in the country. ‘That, of course, 
is what the National Reserve movement means. Our 
rulers—using the word in the widest sense, for what 
we say is applicable to both parties—are only very 
mildly interested in the National Reserve. If they were 
asked they would no doubt say that they thought the 
notion a capital one, that it can do no harm, and that it is 
exceedingly patriotic of the newspapers to take up the 
subject and to stimulate patriotic feeling among the old 
soldiers, &c., &c., &c. That the movement has a practical 
side they seem to be quite unaware. Public men are quite 
prepared to make speeches about the need for action, and 
about the time for doing something having come, or to 
declare that talking is useless and words vain, and that 
what are wanted are deeds; but beyond these conventions 
they do not dream of going. The notion of helping a 
movement like that in favour of the National Reserve—of 
doing something, in fact, rather than talking about doing 
it—never seems to occur to them. They have not even 
imagination enough to see that for the moment almost the 
only thing which we can do is to get in touch with the 
trained men of the country, and that the only way to do 
this quickly and effectively is the way in which the Press 
is now attempting it. 

Although this is the situation, and although, as we 
have said, our ruling men have not imagination enough 
to see the present importance of the National Reserve, we 
venture to say that if, as is of course quite possible, a 
European war involving this country were to break out 
in the course of the next few days or weeks and an 
expeditionary force were despatched, as it certainly 
would have to be despatched, to the Continent, 
our statesmen on both sides would at once turn to the 
National Reserve to help the nation in its need. No gift of 
prophecy is required to make this statement, for the very 
good reason that they would literally have nothing else 
to turn to. We speak with a full sense of responsibility 
when we say that after the Regular Reserve had been 
called up, as they would be in the case of sending out 
an expeditionary force, and the Territorials bad been 
embodied, it would be from the National Reserve, and the 
National Reserve alone, that any extra military strength 
could be promptly drawn for purposes of national defence. 
It, and it alone, would be our sole resource for rapid 
military expansion. Though no doubt there would be a 
great boom in recruiting, the recruit would not be available 
for many months, and by then the war would most likely 
be over. 

If we use our imaginations to project ourselves a little 
more into the future, it will be easy to see how things 
would go. The expeditionary force as it stands would 
probably be the best fighting force on the Continent, and 
it would certainly get the reward of its splendid material. 
It would be heavily engaged almost at once, with the 
result of a large number of casualties due to death, 
wounds, and the usual wastage of war. Translated into 
plain terms, this means that probably in a fortnight after 
the troops had landed there would be an urgent demand 
for 70,000 more men. Naturally the Government and 
the country would be extraordinarily keen to send those 
reinforeements and to let them be of the best material. 
But this would mean that the country would almost at 
once be emptied of Regular troops. There would therefore 
be no Regulars left at home but the boys and the invalids 
at the depdts. At the same time by various improvized 
measures, and under some such title as “ Imperial 
Yeomanry,” or “Imperial Volunteers,” or “C.I.V.’s,” we 
may be sure that the cream of our Territorial force would 
be skimmed. (Possibly also a skimming of volunteers for 
oversea service would be accepted from the National 
Reserve.) This would mean, very likely, with a naval 
war still undecided, that the country would be left 
guarded solely by Territorials and recruits. What would 
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happen next? We have no sort of doubt as to the 


answer. We should one and all of us be thanking God 
for the existence of the National Reserve, and making 
plans for using it to the best possible advantage for 
creating a steady field army for home defence. 

In these circumstances we would ask our readers whether 
it does not seem to them a matter of vital interest that the 
force on Which so much would depend should be as large 
as possible—should be 340,000 rather than 170,000? 
There can ouly be one answer. If the efforts of the Press 
succeed in the course of the next few weeks, and if the 
National Reserve is brought up to its full size, there 
would, in the circumstances we have imagined, be a sense 
of profound relief. On the other hand, if these efforts prove 
a failure owing to the neglect of our ruling people and the 
public generally, there would be a deep sense that a great 
opportunity of getting into touch with the trained men 
jn the country had been missed. In one case we shall all 
say, “ Heaven be praised the National Reserve is up to 
340,000.” In the other we shall all be saying, “ Oh what 
idiots we have been to neglect such a force, and only to be 
jn touch with 170,000 when we might have had double 
the number on the register.” Remember that if war breaks 
out it will be too late te complete the National Reserve. 
The distractions of a general mobilization and of the 
embodiment of the Territorials will make it impossible 
for the Territorial Associations to do the work of 
registering the National Reserve. 

We expect that most of our readers who pride them- 
selves on being ‘‘men of affairs” will smile at all this, 
and -say that it is only our enthusiasm, and that the 
National Reserve, which is a thing so new and untried 
that most of them only heard of it quite recently, could not 
possibly be so important as we have suggested. Never- 
theless we must persist in our statement that such a view 
is due to that incurable want of imagination which belongs 
to British public men. Jf we get into military difficulties 
this winter it will be to the National Reserve, ie., to the 
trained men of the country, that we shall look for help, and, 
as we have said, for the very good reason that we have 
nothing else to depend on outside the Regular Forces and 
the Territorials—forces on whom we already place a 
dependence beyond their strength. If trouble comes the 
National Reserve and its virtues will be in every man’s 
mouth. Let us see to it, then, that it is as big as 
encouragement can make it, while encouragement is not 
yet too late. What fools we shall look if we have just 
missed getting in touch with all the trained men in the 
nation ! 








NERVES AND PUNISHMENT. 


LEADING article in the Nation last week was a very 
curious and striking illustration of the effect which 

the thought of physical suffering has on some minds. The 
article was from beginning to end a fervid lamentation, an 
agonized wringing of hands, prompted by the consent which 
the House of Commons bas given in the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill to the use of the lash for the punishment of male 
procurers. The heart of the writer of the article quailed and 
turned to water at the thought of the suffering of any man 
under the lash. His nerves gave way. One might think no 
more about the matter, for any man’s nerve may play him 
tricks now and again, were it not that the exaggeration of the 
evils of physical pain, and in some cases an entire inability 
to face the thought of pain, have become habitual in a 
certain group of thinkers. These mental conditions inform 
a large part of the creed that is loosely called humani- 
tarian. It is characteristic of this creed to shrink from the 
immediate spectacle of suffering, without any serious con- 
sideration for the ultimate and larger volume of suffering 
that the immediate punishment is designed to prevent. The 
humanitarian, similarly, cannot tolerate the thought of 
allowing people to fight, even though most of the principals 
in a quarrel may not mind sacrificing themselves—are 
perhaps actually burning to do so, like the Bulgarians— 
and even though the cause of one side may be the rescue 
of thousands of innocent victims of oppression. Similarly, 


again, humanitarians cannot bear the thought of capital 
punishment; they see in imagination the haunted hours 
of the convict, the merciless pinioning, and the grim 
final scene. 


It is well that they should hLaye pity. It 








would be infinitely better if they had more pity for the 
victims of dastardly and pitiless crimes. No sane person 
wants criminals to be hanged out of vindictiveness. We 
who approve of hanging do so because it is a proved deter- 
rent in the case of men with criminal tendencies who need 
to be fortified by a great dread against the naturally 
unbridled elements of their character. All lonely and unpro- 
tected people are the potential victims of a murderer. The 
humanitarians are philosophers, but they ignore what is 
taught by all respectable philosophies, that the ills of the 
flesh are not the worst ills of life. 

The Nation says of the flogging clause :— 

“If we had written on the matter a fortnight ago, we should 

have said, with confidence, that so gross an example of the spirit 
and temper of reaction would not have gained a score recruits 
from the party that still holds the names of Romilly and 
Mackintosh in honour. The glory of the achievement rests with 
Mr. McKenna, and we do not suppose that one of his colleagues 
will ever seek to deprive him of one leaf of the laurels that 
wreathe his brow. But if he bears a special part in the destruc- 
tion of an historic Liberal tradition, the disgrace of Friday's 
decision rests also on the whole House of Commons. [If at this 
hour of the day it is necessary to tell a Liberal Parliament that 
torture is not a civilized form of punishment, we have hardly 
succeeded in conveying one breath of Liberal feeling from the 
constituencies to the House of Commons.” 
Mr. McKenna no doubt will continue to hold his head up, 
conscious that he has the honour of guiding through the 
House of Commons the most beneficial piece of legislation 
which has been offered shelter by the present Government. 
Mr. McKenna knows that the offence which the lash is 
intended to punish is one of the most cold and calculating 
offences against women which it is possible to commit. If it 
were proposed to inflict the lash for crimes of passion we 
might stand with the Nation, or nearly so. But it is not. 
The trade of the procurer is a strategy of mean cunning, long 
thought out. The procurer lives on the ruin of women, 
without the excuse that he has yielded to a sudden over- 
whelming stroke of temptation. He isa coward. None but 
a coward could carry on such a despicable commerce. Being 
a coward he probably fears physical pain more than anything 
in the world. When once he knows that the law provides for 
flogging, and that the judges will administer the law, it will 
probably happen that there will be very few candidates indeed 
for the lash. That was the experience of the country in 1863, 
when flogging was inflicted for the prevalent offence of 
garrotting. We are well aware that humanitarians deny 
that garrotting was brought to an end by flogging, but their 
opinion is in contradiction of that of the judges who imposed 
the punishment. 

When humanitarian nerves give way they go with a crash, 
as is the case of other things that are badly out of balance. 
We should hardly have believed, if we had not read it, that the 
Nation actually prefers branding to flogging. It says:— 

“Tf, indeed, Bishops and Judges and Parliamentary moralists 
really think that vile men should be vilely punished, let them not 
stop at that elementary weapon of human passion, the lash. The 
flogging clause in the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was com- 
mended by the Home Secretary in the name of the police. There 
is a far more effectuai means than the lash, both of signifying the 
national horror of these people, and of effectually preventing a 
repetition of their offence. Let them be conspicuously branded. 
Their career will then be at an end. There will still be prostitutes 
ard procurers, for Christian society will continue to find a place 
for both. But not those particular procurers. The police and the 
British jury will see to that; for no procurer, wearing the brand 
of the British Government, can ever hope to run the ordeal of a 
public trial. As for the Statute Book, it will be no more disgraced 
by this mark of re-barbarisation than by the special stigma which 
Mr. McKenna has put upon it.” 

An extraordinary suggestion indeed! But one never feels safe 
when the humanitarian mind is most active. History repeats the 
same lesson again and again—that the mind which embraces 
all the rights of man turns in a panic to cruel Jacobinical 
excesses. Ifa man be flogged he will not be any the worse 
a short time afterwards. Even if an innocent man were 
flogged—which we sincerely trust would never happen—he 
would even then be fortified by his innocence. The talk 
about the permanently degrading effect of flogging is a 
morbid myth. The degradation is not in being flogged, but 
in being guilty of the vile offence which calls for flogging. 
But if a man be branded—that is irremediable. It does not 
bear thinking of. The lowest of scoundrels may reform; it 
is the essence of all humane penal systems that they should 
never lose sight of that possibility. A reformed character 
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should have as good a ehance of living a useful and respected 
life as the man with a perfectly blameless record. But that 
means nothing to a humanitarian in a panic. Rather than 
let his nerves endure the contemplation of a flogging scene 
he would be willing to condemn a fellow-being to perpetual 
ignominy and social sterility. 

The humanitarian bas yet another argument against flogging. 
He says truly that most of the procurers are women, not men, 
and the Bill does not provide for flogging women. Perhaps 
he means—for the advocates of branding might mean anything 
—that he would rather have women flogged than put up with 
an illogicality. But there is no real illogicality. Women 
have the privilege of their sex, and no one supports their 
privileged position more resolutely than the convinced anti- 
Suffragist. The function of legislation is vested in men, 
because with man lies the physical power of coercion. For 
that very reason men will never dream, we hope, of inflicting 
on women a physical punishment against which women, as 
a class, have no physical power of response. If this is a 
paradox, it is the paradox of Nature. The remedy is not 
given to us. 

The Nation of last week was so tingling with nerves that 
we may take yet anotherexample. Twoconvicts were wounded 
by shots when trying to escape from Dartmoor. The Nation 
remarks :— 

“ What is the formal and Parliamentary authority for this use 

of the rifle? Decency apart (and the traitor on the field of battle 
suffers no worse death than shooting), is it in any way necessary ? 
A convict in the livery of prison and with his hair cropped to the 
skull has seareely a chance in a million of making good bis flight. 
In the old French “ Bagne ” (successor of the galleys), where the 
art of prison-breaking touched perfection, the unpremeditated 
burst from the docks, the timber-yard, or the guard. room had no 
place in the unwritten rules of évasions. It was the desperate 
device of the tyro, it was despised, and it almost always failed. 
To-day it fails as surely, but the convict has little other hope. 
These men, it may be supposed, are mostly town-bred criminals, 
as helpless in country wilds as a toy spaniel would be.” 
What the Nation ought to do is to try to remove the merciless 
rules of nature, such as that fire burns, and water drowns, and 
that men who jump from a great height are killed. There is 
no need for convicts to be wounded. There isa rule that he 
who runs away may be shot at. The convict knows that 
perfectly well, and sometimes thinks that it is worth while to 
take the risk. Were the warders not armed it would be almost 
impossible to allow the eonvicts to work outside the prison. 
Permission to work outside is a general boon purchased at the 
cost of the stern provision that the individual who abuses it 
may be shot at. The warders’ action must be swift, as the 
attempt to escape is frequently made in a mist. To say that 
warders might be armed but should never use their arms 
would be to reduce them to impotence and condemn them 
to hopeless ridicule. It is nearly as bad to ask them to run 
continually to the nearest house of hiding to inquire for 
lost convicts. The result of such a charitable system would 
be that the convict population would be kept much eloser 
than before within bounds. But we dare say that the Nation 
would agree to that rather than bave its nerves shattered 
again by the theught that a bolting convict had suffered a 
physical pain as bad as that which has been inflicted on Mr. 
Roosevelt for holding certain political opinions. 





AIRS AND GRACES. 


IRS and graces are rather resented just now. We are 

all very much afraid Jest our neighbours should think 

too much of themselves. Miss Austen, on the other hand, 

rather admired an “air.” Emma, our readers may remember, 

was shocked to find that her little protégée had allowed herself 

to think of marriage with a man “completely without air.” 

The fact that he was sensible and simple did not appeal to 

Emma in the least. It was not that he wanted in assurance, 

but that he failed to bring with him the sweet atmosphere of 
a more or less artificial world. 

Is there not, perhaps, a certain selfishness in the modern 
exaltation of unselfconsciousness? To the ungrudging admirer 
there is something charming about the airs ef a girl who has 
discovered that she is very pretty and who is enjoying—con- 
sciously enjoying—the triumph of her own beauty. There 
may be one charm more in her to whom it is still a secret, but 
the onlooker must remember that she is missing a happiness 
which can at best be of but short duration. Every old woman 








who, looking back, cannot remember what it felt like to be 
pretty realises that she has not had all that life can give. Very 
much the same thing is true of boys as of girls, though vanity 
sits less becomingly on male shoulders, Still, easy though it 
is for a vain boy to be ridiculous, a man must be sadly given 
to grudging who cannot share in the pleasure of a very young 
man who is pleased with himself. The remembrance of the 
sensation of perfect health and wellbeing, to which a know. 
ledge of good looks has added a crowning delight, is a 
possession for life. It is possible for a boy or girl to have all 
these gifts and not know his or her good fortune. It is not 
possible for either of them to know and not show the know- 
ledge. At least it would argue a sophistication which in 
itself would destroy more charm than vanity. 

There are, of course, fashions in these sort of “airs.” The 
young people of Shakespeare’s time did not give them- 
selves quite the same airs as young people do now. We 
know a great deal about Shakespeare’s heroines. We know 
what they said and what they thought; what a pleasure 
if we could see their “airs”; but alas! these little 
mannerisms are evanescent and cannot be perpetuated 
upon paper. If we could but see the airs and graces which 
Shakespeare had in his memory when he made his heroines 
make love, how deeply in love we should fali! Shakespeare 
did not over-rate unselfconsciousness, but he gave his 
creations such wonderfully charming selves to be conscious 
of. Shakespeare, however, knew as well as we that there 
are plenty of airs and graces which have nothing to do with 
youth and happiness. There are social airs which are little 
connected with anything so simple as vanity. There are 
people who, now as in Shakespeare’s time, take immense 
pleasure in making upon others an impression of social 
importance, and who are always saying in effect, “ Receives 
not thy nose court-odour from me?” Many people value social 
success solely as a thing to boast of. The same value is set 
by many of us upon many forms of experience. Travel, for 
instance, pleases many of those who undertake it only in con- 
versational retrospect. The “court odours” received are as a 
rule rather cloying, but many persons are willing to put up 
with them because they would like to know the atmosphere 
of a court, and they do learn something about it from the 
airs and graces of those who have breathed it at intervals. 
The “graces” displayed to them are for the most part 
imitations, and give the amount of instruction usually 
supplied by caricatures. Almost all airs and graces have 
the effect of making those who do not know how to assume 
them uncomfortable, but there are always some people in 
every society whose sense of social curiosity will lead them 
to put up with considerable discomfort. 

The airs affected by those persons who believe themselves 
above the average in what is called cultivation are more 
resented, we think, than even social airs. Self-conscious- 
ness in this direction is seldom forgiven. Such airs are, 
no doubt, a bore to witness, but they, like the airs of the 
young, are often nothing but an expression of happiness— 
a consciousness of a citizenship not shared by all. It is 
sometimes said that consciousness of high birth gives the 
same sense of initiation and differentiation, and that it also 
produces airs—airs of arrogant happiness. Whether this be 
true or not, it is certain that the airs of the consciously great 
are lighter than those of the ostentatiously cultivated. Those 
who give themselves these latter airs, while they delight 
themselves, are often accounted kill-joys. “ With these 
forced thoughts I pr’ythee darken not the mirth of the 
feast,” are Shakespeare’s words, and they express very well 
the attitude of the ordinary man towards one who gives 
himself airs on the score of his cultivation. Very often the 
man thus condemned is a very simple though not often a 
very sociable person. People who live in a world of abstract 
thought have often an intense fastidious dislike to close 
mental contact with their more practical fellows. They feel 
as men feel who hate to be in a crowd. They long to clear 
themselves a space, and they are specially tempted if the 
persons pushing upon them belong to a class with which 
they are not in sympathy. After all, a man who knows 
more than those amongst whom he lives has a _posses- 
sion of which it is only human to be proud. Rich people give 
themselves airs with far less excuse. Their airs are the airs 
of power, and airs of power are not always accompanied by 
any graces at all. They are the airs of those who can afford 
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to smile at other people’s airs. But power always does and 
always will command admiration, even from those who have 
nothing to gain from the powerful person. Hardly anyone has 

wer without self-consciousness, and the temptation to “ airs * 
when something so real exists behind all the veils of convention 
must be strong indeed. 

Religious airs and graces are nowadays rare, but they were 
no doubt common once, and the altered voice assumed by 
some clerics in church and by some persons when quoting 
Scripture is of the nature of a survival. There is no 
doubt that some rather hard-hearted people, who mistakenly 
imagine that their habitual cheerfulness is due to their 
creed and not to their temperament, still remain to show 
to their struggling and sorrowing neighbours what is meant 
by religious airs. They patronise the sad in a manner 
scarcely to be borne. Very nearly as disagreeable are the 
airs which accompany an immense stock of conclusions. 
The airs of the dogmatist stifle the intellectual capacity of all 
those with whom he comes in contact. That is why he 
triumphantly believes himself abler than his fellows. 

Shyness is very often mistaken for “airs.” There is a 
formality of manner and address which appears in a free- 
and-easy society to be an assumption of superiority. It 
is often nothing of the kind. There are many originally 
shy people who cannot appear upon the social stage and begin 
to improvise. They must have some notion of what they are 
going to say before they can trust themselves to open their 
mouths. Formality is a support to them without which they 
would be obliged to remain in seclusion. Consciousness of 
bad manners or of an original want of education often leads 
men to suspect “airs” in others. It is a very petty form of 
suspicion, or perhaps we should say a very puerile form. Only 
schoolboys have a right to bate a man for an affectation. A 
dislike to airs in other people is not always a sign of 
simplicity. Envy has often a part in it. The fear of airs 
shows far more self-consciousness and, as a rule, far more 
vanity than the practice of them. 





A LATIN FARMER. 


T is certainly a remarkable fact, as Mr. Lloyd Storr-Best 
remarks in an introduction to his admirable translation of 
Varro’s “ Rerum Rusticarum,” just added to Buhn’s Classical 
Livrary, that out of the enormous mass of writing which 
Varro left behind him, a treatise on farming should be the 
only work which remains to us in anything approaching com- 
pleteness. Varro was eighty-four when he died, and he had 
then, he tells us in one of his prefaces, written four hundred 
and ninety books. Less than ten remain, and six of these 
are mutilated. One work in forty-one books, the “ Antiquities 
Human and Divine,” survived almost till the Renaissance, 
and then disappeared; Petrarch lent the books to his old 
master, who pawned them, and died before they could be 
found and redeemed. And here, for the first time in a 
good translation, we have Varro’s experience and advice 
on farming, as fresh and as sound to-day in its main teaching 
as on the day when he sat down, in his eightieth year, to 
write a treatise on the subject for his wife. Sound, indeed. 
we should expect the writing of a practical Latin farmer to 
be, for human knowledge of the natural processes of agri- 
culture goes back to a date long before the period of Latin 
civilization. But here and there we come across a note 
which even anticipates knowledge, as when, for instance, Varro 
in writing on the choice of sites for a farmhouse cautions 
the builder against the neighbourhood of swampy ground, 
“because certain minute animals, invisible to the eye, breed 
there, and, borne by the air, reach the inside of the body 
by way of the mouth and nose, and cause diseases which 
are difficult to get rid of.” There could hardly be a better 
modern description of microbes; and there is an amusing 
sequel to it in the comment of a German scholar, Schneider, 
writing at the end of the eighteenth century. Columella, 
following and sometimes explaining, sometimes misunder- 
standing Varro, writes of marshes breeding “ creatures 
armed with sharp stings,” that is, mosquitoes. Schneider 
with superior wisdom is incredulous. “Am I to believe 
that Varro attributed lingering diseases to these small 
gnats ? Never did any doctor, ancient or modern, make 
such an assertion.” If Schneider had lived a hundred 
years later, he might have applauded Columella’s brilliant 





mistake. But there are other Varronian passages which 
read as fresh and as cogent as anything which we can write 
to-day on the same subject. He speaks of the decay of 
agriculture in the country. “Now that nearly all heads of 
families have deserted scythe and plough, and sneaked within 
the city walls, preferring to keep their hands astir in theatre 
and circus rather than amidst corn-crops and vineyards, we 
contract with people to bring us the corn, whereby we may 
grow fat, from Africa and Sardinia, and get in the vintage 
by ship from the islands of Cos or Chios.” Whereas, of 
course, we ought to get the people back to the land again, 
and, having done so, produce at home the goods which we 
now import from foreign countries. Where does the Latin 
farmer end and the modern politician begin ? 

How few are the modifications of the simpler processes of 
farming to which we have won through since the days of Varro 
may be judged from references to his writing almost at 
random. Hay-making and corn-reaping, after all, are pro- 
cesses which go back beyond Latium to Genesis. “When 
grass has ceased growing and the heat begins to dry it up, 
it should be cut close with the scythe, and then tossed with 
forks until thoroughly dry. When it is quite dry it should be 
made into bundles and then carted to the homestead. Then 
any bay left on the meadows must be raked up, and the heap 
thus made added to the rest of the hay.” We have added to 
the scythe the blade of the horse-drawn machine, but Pliny, 
for that matter, describes a horse-drawn corn-mower which 
may be a modification of a reaping instrument mentioned by 
Varro, “a curved piece of wood with a small iron saw at the 
end. This grasps a bundle of ears, cuts them off, and leaves 
the stalks standing in the field to be subsequently cut close to 
the ground.” Again, we have developed various scientific 
systems of manuring, and in particular pay a high price for 
guano. Varro, mentioning various methods of manuring 
crops and fields, says that he considers the best manure is 
the sweepings from aviaries where fieldfares and blackbirds 
are kept, and that the rent paid for aviaries is less in cases 
where the owner reserves this manure for his own purposes 
than where it is thrown in as part of the bargain. Or take, on 
the subject of sales and bargains, the guarantee which the buyer 
of sheep and cattle exacted from the seller in the market. How 
would what Varro calls “the time-honoured formula” suit the 
modern farmer? “Do you guarantee that those sheep before 
our eyes, about which the bargain is being made, are genuinely 
sound in the sense in which a flock of sheep is considered 
genuinely sound, excluding those blind of one eye, deaf, or 
minae—that is, with belly devoid of wool—that they do not 
come from a tainted flock, that possession is good in law, and 
that the sale is legal?” The warrant asked for in the case of 
oxen broken to the plough is simpler. “Do you guarantee 
that these oxen are sound and that the buyer incurs no liability 
for damage done by them?” One may speculate as to the 
assurances and reservations which the legally minded Latin 
would gradually graft on to the simpler barterings of his 
forefathers; or through what period did the formula become 
“time-honoured”? Other customs of field and farm aro 
perhaps less ancient, and would come into existence 
with the settling of a nomadic race in permanent homes 
—the planting of trees and the storage of fruit, for 
instance. “Some people think that apples keep well enough 
in a storehouse when placed on shelves or a pluster floor; 
others prefer to have straw under them or even flocks of 
wool.” Those are differences of opinion still unsettled. 
Olives are best “kept either green in brine or, after being 
well bruised, in mastic oil.” Walnuts can be kept in sand, 
and so can pomegranates; you should put unripe pomegranates 
on the branch into sand in a pot, sink the pot in the ground, 
and smear the branch with pitch; then the pomegranates, 
when taken up, are “not only sound, but bigger than they 
would ever have been if left hanging on the tree.” It sounds 
a fascinating experiment, a little like the modern plan of 
separating young potatoes from the root and burying them 
so that they can be dug up as “ new” potatoes at Christmas. 

Farm birds and beasts remain the same, though the 
number of species varies; the Latin farmer kept some which 
are strangers to our homesteads—fieldfares, peacocks, snails, 
and dormice, for instance. He also bad a different way of 
looking at his farm dogs. He bred his sheep-dog for size and 
courage, and Varro advises him to get white dogs, since they 
are more easily distinguished in the dark, and will not run the 
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risk of being killed by the shepherd in mistake for a beast of prey. 
The house-dog, on the contrary, suggests Columella, enlarging 
on Varro, should be black; he should be huge and thick-set, 
with a head so large as to seem the biggest part of him, and 
he should have black or yellow gleaming eyes. Being black 
the burglar thinks he is a shadow, and so the dog “can get 
at him more safely.” Columella is writing, of course, rather 
of the villa-dog than the watchdog of the farm, but farms 
could be worth the attention of burglars as well as villas. 
One of the points of interest in comparing the methods of 
the ancient and modern stockbreeder is the prices obtainable 
for animals or birds either for breeding or for table purposes. 
A common price at Rome for a pair of pigeons of good colour 
and a good breed was 200 sesterces (£1 12s.), and a particularly 
good pair would fetch 1,000 sesterces (£8). Indeed, Varro states 
that a Roman knight, Lucius Axius, refused 400 denarii (twelve 
guineas) for a pair ofwhich he was particularly proud. Peacocks 
in the same way were valuable fancy stock. Varro gives an 
instance of a breeder, M. Aufidius Lurco, who was believed 
to make an income of more than 60,000 sesterces (£480) out 
of his birds. Peacocks were kept in flocks, and successful 
breeders allowed them as much as a peck of barley each per 
month. “Their eggs sell now for 5 denarii (3s. 3d.) apiece, 
while the birds themselves fetch without difficulty 50 denarii 
@ head, and a flock of one hundred easily makes 40,000 
sesterces (£320).” The peacock was first introduced as a 
table bird, it is believed, by Quintus Hortensius, at a dinner 
given to celebrate his election as augur. Another bird which 
commanded a good price in the poultry market was the fieldfare. 
Fieldfares used to be caught in nets at the time of their autumn 
migration,and were then transferred to aviaries where they were 
liberally supplied with the food and water which in a wild state 
they might possibly find it difficult to get. “To my knowledge,” 
Varro writes of a particular farm, “the aviary alone turned 
out five thousand fieldfares worth three denarii apiece, so 
that in that year that department of the villa made 60,000 
sesterces.” The possibilities of another farm mentioned were 
even larger; we hear of a “ great preserve for game” of 9,000 
acres kept by Titus Pompeius in Transalpine Gaul, and on an 
estate kept by Varro himself there were wild boars and roe- 
deer which came to feed at fixed times at the blowing of a 
horn. “ When I wasat Q. Hortensius’s, near Laurentium,” one 
of Varro’s imaginary characters is made to say, “I saw the 
thing done more in the Thracian fashion, for there was a wood 
there of more than fifty jugera (33 acres) surrounded by 
a wall, and this enclosure he did not call a hare warren, 
but a theriotrophion (place for feeding animals). There, on 
an eminence on which a dining-table and couches were 
set, we dined, and our host summoned Orpheus to appear. He 
eame, clad in a stola, and on the order to sing to his cithera 
blew a blast on the born, whereat a bost of stags, wild boars, 
and other quadrupeds poured round us, making as fine a show, 
I thought, as when the ewdiles give us a bunt without African 
beasts in the Circus Maximus.” But these warrens planned 
on a big scale were not only for the larger beasts. There 
would be a place set apart for snails, either “a shady spot at 
the foot of mountain rocks, the base of which is bathed by a 
lake or streams,” or “a dewy place made artificially.” The 
snails found their own food in their snail-bed, and when set on 
the huckster’s stall were given “a few bay leaves and a 
sprinkling of bran.” They were even less trouble than the 
dormice, which needed a building round them—“a wall the 
whole of which is faced on the inside with smooth stone or 
plaster, to prevent the dormice from crawling out. In it 
should be small acorn-bearing trees.” Here the dormice were 
left free to eat and breed, and in due course were taken up to be 
fattened. This was done by placing them in jars with acorns, 
walnuts, or chestnuts; a lid was then put on the jar, and the 
dormice were kept till they were wanted for the table. 











TO THE 


NATIONAL RESERVE. 


LETTERS EDITOR. 


[To rue Epitor or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—A preventive to the greatest peril that can happen to 
our country is of utmost importance, and your scheme of a 
huge “ National Reserve” is excellent in that, the want being 
immediate, the solution is at hand. 


But is this new line of 





defence to be temporary or permanent? ‘To some the best 
remedy is a form of conscription. Compulsory military 
training would not only be of the greatest benefit to the 
nation, would not only create a new huge line of defence, but 
it would enormously increase the physical well-being of our. 
youths. If your scheme of a National Reserve is to be 
permanent, then the days of conscription, which at one time 
seemed to be getting nearer, will be as far off as ever. While 
the Government can fall back on half a million of more or 
less veterans, the military training of our young men will be 
ignored. The latter being so possible and so important, one 
pauses before adding their name to your lists.—I am, Sir, &., 
Hueu F. Jacos. 

77 St. Helen’s Gardens, W. 

[While advocating the National Reserve we have never 
ceased to point out that the thing most needful is national 
service and universal training. Till, however, we get 
national service, and even afterwards the National Reserve 
will be invaluable. No one must suppose, however, that the 
formation and maintenance of the National Reserve will post- 
pone universal training and service by providing a substitute, 
It will do the very reverse. It is almost impossible to discover 
a member of the National Reserve who does not favour 
military training for the nation as a whole. Does anybody 
suppose that the organization of 340,000 men holding such 
an opinion is likely to delay its being carried into effect? 
Not only national security at the moment, but national 
efficiency in the future is bound up with the National Reserve, 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To ree Epirorn or tae “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—May I explain there are many old soldiers in the very 
prime of life around this district who, like myself, until I saw 
to-day’s Daily Mail, were totally unaware of the existence of 
the National Reserve outside London P—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. 8. 

Chipping Norton. 

[We cannot understand how this can be considering that 
Gloucestershire has a strong National Reserve. — Ep 
Spectator. | 





THE POLICE AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “Srecraror.’’) 
S1r,—Your appeal to the nation to increase the numbers of 
the National Reserve must appeal to all who have the safety 
of the nation at heart. Iam not in any way going to attempt 
to suggest anything touching on your admirable letter, but I 
would like, as an old soldier of seventy-four who has served in 
the army and police forty-five years, to draw attention to a 
point which I have never seen mentioned in any scheme of 
home defence. Some years ago I called the attention of tho 
authorities to a body of men about seventy thousand strong, 
intelligent, well disciplined, and partly drilled, who never seem 
to have been thought of or provided for—I mean our police. 
My suggestion was that all these men should be taught to use 
a rifle by going through an annual course of musketry. Ido 
not for a moment suggest that the police should be an 
armed force except when this country was invaded. There 
could be no difficulty about getting arms and appoint- 
ments, which could be stored at the headquarters of the 
command in which the police district is situated. As to 
shooting drill, most police forces have old soldiers who 
could undertake the target practice and use of firearms. Of 
late there has been constant alarm at the possibility of an 
invasion, but no steps have ever been suggested to prepare for 
it. I think I am correst in stating we are the only European 
nation whose police force is wholly civil. Now, before too 
late, their position and use should be clearly defined. During 
the late Boer war men with no discipline, but who could 
shoot, gave the British a wholesome lesson on rifle fire, and 
I contend that our 70,000 police, if properly trained, could 
make as good a defence as, if not better than, the Boers. And, 
in fact, if an invasion ever took place it would be better for 
all concerned if our police had rifles and revolvers. The 
truncheon, good enongh in ordinary rioting, would be no 
use in stemming outrages, murder, and robbery which 
unfortunately accompany a war. A General Officer 
wrote me on the subject and said that the police would 
be required to mind their usual work. True—to some 
extent; but suppose an enemy were to land and obtain a 
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follow, which means a retirement had taken place, and the 
inhabitants terror-stricken fleeing for safety. I take it the 
police force would also have to follow; they, if armed, would 
‘be most useful, for not only could they better enforce order 
and stay panic, but could take their stand behind earthworks 
or other defensive forts, and help keep back the invaders, 
which we all would do. The question of special constables to 
take the place of the police is a matter for consideration, but 
to ignore 70,000 strong men would be an error of judgment 
on the part of our military and other authorities. But surely 
all this should be arranged in peace time, and when and where 
mobilization would take place would be cut and dry. How far 
any such arrangement would affect the present police force it is 
difficult to say, but they have all made a declaration to preserve 
the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8S. G. LeapBerrer. 

[We have, like our correspondent, always wondered why the 
police force should not be included in all schemes for putting 
the country in a position to resist invasion. Further, all ex- 
policemen, as suggested by one of them below, should be eligible 
to join the National Reserve. This was proposed by Mr. 
Strachey in the original letter addressed by him to the Surrey 
newspapers in the autumn of 1907—the letter which ultimately 
led to the founding of the National Reserve in Surrey and then 
in the United Kingdom. So humble and obscure is often the 
beginning of great things! The Government, however, when 
they “regularized” the Surrey Reserve and adopted the 
scheme for the whole nation did not include ex-policemen, but 
only ex-members of the Royal Irish Constabulary.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


{To tHe Eprron or tue “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—I have often thought it a pity that ex-police officers 
were not eligible for enrolment in the National Reserve, and 
having read your letter in the Ongar Gazette I should like to 
point out that there are thousands of ex-policemen who, I 
think, would be most useful in time of need, if that time 
should ever come. They are well trained and used to strict 
discipline, have been drilled (foot), and most have bad instruc- 
tion in first aid to the injured. They may not be so useful as 
ex-soldiers and militiamen with firearms, but I suggest they 
could be employed as hospital attendants, guides, messengers, 
commissariat department, and in many other ways. I venture 
to say the average British policeman would not be the man to 
run away in times of danger, national or otherwise. 

Please pardon me for writing this letter, but it makes my 
blood boil to think that we are left out in the cold whena 
plea is being made for men to defend their country.—1l am 
Sir, &., H. J. WHEATLEY, 

Ex-Sergeant, Metropolitan Police, 

Cloverley Road, Ongar, Essez. 

[We have dealt with this point in our note above, to which 
we would refer our correspondent. We suggest that he 
should ask the Essex Territorial Association, Markct Road, 
Chelmsford, to obtain leave from the War Office to add 
his name and those of his colleagues to the Reserve.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOYS AND THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE. 
(To rue Epiror or tae “Spectator.”] 
Sir,—Re your letter in the Daily Mail about the National 
Reserve. What are you doing for fellows in my position? I 
am twenty-one years old, three years in my school corps, 
shooting two years, and‘am physically big and strong. 
What is there for fellows like myself? The Territorials I will 
not join. I myself know at least ten fellows who would join 
an institution similar to the Naval Reserve or on the lines of 
the King’s Colonials of Oxford. Were you to issue an appeal 
for the names and addresses of unattached public-school men 
with military training willing to serve in time of invasion, &c., 
well I fancy you would get 17,000 without trouble, were they 
sure the whole thing would not be a mockery of the regulars. 
Of course, I am aware we would be of no use against regulars 
with our present training, but the material could be shaped if 
the method employed was suitable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. B. G. 

[Why should our correspondent object to joining the 

Territorials? However, we will not argue that point except 


! 
footing—a possible occupation of towns and cities might 











to say that his discrimination against the Territorials shows 
how necessary it is for us to adopt some system of Universa! 
Training and Home Service on the Swiss model. Pending 
that much-to-be-desired consummation we agree that it might 
be useful if a register of ex-public-school boys ready to 
volunteer in case of imminent peril were to be created. The 
work, however, could not be undertaken by us, but should be 
done by some Federation of Public School Old Boys’ Asso- 
ciations. We may add that such a register, though useful, 
could not, of course, compare for a moment in importance 
with the National Reserve, whose members have had a 
true military training often including active service.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





RED CROSS TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 
LTo tue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’j 
Srr,—In answer to a question raised in your issue on Novem- 
ber 2nd as to practical work for those engaged in Red Cross 
work, may I tell of that in the 12th Durham Women’s Volun- 
tary Aid Detachment, whose headquarters are in Sunderland? 
The members are allowed through the kindness of the 
Managing Sister of the Royal Infirmary to attend in two's 
twice a week at the out-patients’ department. They work 
under the nurses, washing wounds, bandaging, or doing any- 
thing that the nurse may ask them to do. It is an enormous 
asset in the training, accustoming amateurs to the sight of real 
wounds and helping them to realize quickly how best to deal 
with the case, and how to give as little pain as possible to the 
patient, a factor of which one is apt to lose sight when one 
deals solely with fictitious wounds in a whole and healthy 
scout, as is the case on field days or at the ambulance classes. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Epitnu M. Ilronsipe, 
Assistant Commandant 12th Durham W.V.A.D, 





MEDICAL BENEFITS UNDER THE INSURANCE 
ACT. 
(To tae Epiror or tus “Srectrator,”’) 
Srr,—Probably most people, if they think about it at all, 
believe that the struggle which is now taking place between 
the medical profession and the Government is entirely on the 
subject of an extra Is. or 1s. 6d. per head of insured people. 
But that this is only one part, though of course a very 
important part, of the controversy will be obvious to anyono 
who cares to read the following extracts from a paper which 
is now under the consideration of the profession. I will give 
a few points that may be of interest to those of your readers 
who believe that individualism is better than collectivism, and 
which show that the so-called “ free choice of doctor by insured 
patient” has only a limited application. Clause (2) seems 
“very unnecessarily to tie a patient to one doctor for the year, 
... From this Regulation (20) it appears—and tt should be 
noted not only by the profession, but by the whole country—that 
an insured person who desires to make bis own arrange- 
ments for obtaining treatment, or through an institution, 
must make application ‘on the appropriate form’ and send it 
to the Committee, which shall notify to him their consent or 
refusal as the case may be. What is to happen in the case 
of a refusal is not stated.” In the case of a patient who has 
changed his address, his motive for so doing must be investi- 
gated by the Committee, and he is allotted to a doctor, 
without apparently being consulted in the matter. This also 
applies, it seems, to the “ bad lives” who have been refused by 
the doctors of their choice. Now, as to consultations, which 
people of the class of the insured have hitherto obtained 
at hospitals. “Even if a general understanding with the 
Government should be reached, insured persons, as the staff 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital has pointed out, are no longer 
necessitous persons, as the Government has undertaken to be 
responsible for their treatment. . . . There is no provision for 
laboratory assistance in diagnosis, none for X-ray work, none 
for orthopedic, ophthalmic, dermatological, gynwcological, 
and other expert advice and assistance. The whole of the 
Act and the regulations appear to assume that the unpaid 
work of hospitals will continue in full swing as hitherto. 
Indeed in his speech on October 23rd Mr. Lloyd George 
states that the Act does not provide for operations 
and services of a specialist character.” From the doctor's 
point of view, I will only make one quotation, as I know that 
this is not a subject of general interest. “ ‘I'he doctor's ‘ round’ 
would cover an area of about thirty miles. No provision for 
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vehicular conveyance for such a ‘round’ is deemed necessary. 
Yet the Admiralty, for the Coastguards, and the Ordnance 
Survey department, for their employees, pay 1s. 6d. for each 
complete mile after the first.” (And these, like the Post Office 
lives, are picked lives.) The maternity fee is, apparently, only 
payable by the honesty of the patient, as the thirty shillings is 
given directly to her. Why should cases of miscarriage and 
abortion be included in the capitation fee when confinements 
are not? I cannot here enter into the difficult subject of 
illnesses due to misconduct, and will merely point out that 
there is no close definition of them, even though the sickness 
benefit but not the medical benefit is suspended in these cases. 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. 8. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Sprecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Since Mr. Humphreys in his letter to you on “ Propor- 
tional Representation” refers somewhat pointedly to myself, 
a few words in reply may seem called for, though I trust he will 
excuse me if I refrain just now from carrying on a prolonged 
newspaper controversy on this interesting topic. The Pro- 
portional Representation Society have indeed scored a triumph 
(for which their energetic Secretary should be chiefly con- 
gratulated) in having persuaded the House of Commons to 
swallow (somewhat hastily, I think) their pet remedy for our 
electoral maladies, though I cannot persuade myself that the 
millennium is about to dawn in consequence. For, supposing 
that Proportional Representation were to be adopted for the 
House of Commons, which is the Society's ultimate objective, 
should we really be better governed? Let me state the case 
as briefly as I can. The present constituencies (six hundred 
and seventy) average about sixty-seven thousand population 
apiece. Under Proportional Representation the electoral areas 
would be enlarged so as to contain between four hundred 
thousand to half a million population apiece, returning 
between five and ten (say, seven) members. For these 
seven seats there may be any number of candidates, for 
it is the very essence of the scheme that any group, 
quite apart from the regular parties, may put forward 
its champion or champions, and the foreshadowed pay- 
ment of election expenses is not likely to reduce their 
number. A voting paper, therefore, might easily contain 
thirty or forty names, or even more. The average elector, 
faced with this portentous document, would hardly be more 
mystified if he were to be presented with a page out of the 
“London Directory.” And what would he then in real life 
proceed todo? Would he sit down with his lengthy list and 
proceed by himself to worry it out, placing these gentlemen in 
their proper political perspective? I fear not, especially as 
he would not probably know half of them by sight or even 
name. But help would be at hand, since all the candidates (if 
they wished to be amongst the successful seven, rather than 
merely amongst the “also rans”), would assuredly have their 
agents on the spot. The perplexed voter would be deafened 
with advice, and elections would thus still further depend 
on highly organized electoral machinery and money. In fact, 
money and motor-cars would become a sine qua non. Mr. 
Humphreys may not agree with this, but it is what would 
happen, I fear, in real life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuive Morrison-BeEL.. 

House of Commons, 8S.W. 

[We cannot find space at present to pursue this corre- 
spondence further.—Eb. Spectator. } 





COMPENSATION FOR GERMANY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Srecrator.”’ } 
Srr,—The peace of Europe being again disturbed, the atten- 
tion of the world at large is concentrated on what questions 
may arise on the finale of the present war in the Near East. 
That the Powers will come to an amicable agreement is 
earnestly to be hoped, nay, may confidently be expected. But 
in order to promote this happy solution any possible cause of 
friction ought to be emasculated from the controversy, should 
such arise, by the Concert of Europe; and from the point of 
view of Great Britain, far removed as she is from the area of 
conflict, this aim should be of the most supreme importance. 
The only really serious diplomatic differences of the last few 
years between this country and any other have been those 
with Germany, leading on two occasions almost to the brink 





of rupture. That there is any real enmity between Great 
Britain and Germany I do not believe, but the bickerings 
between the two countries, largely fomented by the injudicious 
attitude of the minor press of both countries, have led to a 
growing estrangement. The grievance of Germany against 
this country is that England has obstructed that colonial 
expansion which is so needed by her for her surplus popula- 
tion. There is a way for Germany to realize her aspirations of 
colonial development which can in no way clash with the sus- 
ceptibilities or interests of her blood relation. There exists one 
of the richest, if not absolutely the richest, and worst-governed 
countries of the world in the Western hemisphere, where life 
in the local towns and provinces is not safe for a moment, 
where fighting in the streets and vicinities of the towns is so 
frequent that it attracts little attention from anyone except 
the actual participants, a country of extreme disorder and 
corruption; and that country is Brazil. Let Germany take 
Brazil. She would find her expansion, Brazil would become 
safe, civilized, and enormously prosperous. But, someone 
interposes, “the Monroe Doctrine.” My answer is, the 
Monroe Doctrine in modern times is the biggest possible 
piece of “bluff,” generally trotted out for electioneering 
purposes before a Presidential campaign. If the United 
States insist on the inviolability of the Monroe Doctrine, let 
them also undertake what it entails, the security to human 
life and the peace of the States of Southern America, in most 
of which human life is not respected, notably in Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and Brazil. If the United States wish to exercise 
a kind of suzerainty over these States, they ought to 
police them. If they do not, then let someone else. 
There is no recognized standing for the Monroe Doctrine in 
international law. In the year 1835 Great Britain extended 
ber boundaries in Honduras. Mr. Andrew Jackson, the then 
President, “ cared for none of these things.” In 1841 Britain 
seized the Isle of Ruatan, off Honduras, without any protest 
from the United States; and Germany, with similar immunity, 
bas blockaded the ports of Nicaragua in order to obtain com- 
pensation for an insult to one of her consuls. Moreover, France 
in 1864 landed troops in Mexico in order to place the Emperor 
Maximilian on the throne. Therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
that except at certain periods the Monroe Doctrine would not ba 
asserted by the American nation ; but even if it was, Germany 
with her superior navy could scarcely be deterred from 
ker purpose by any naval combination produced by the 
Western hemisphere. For the annexation of Brazil a 
great attack vi et armis might scarcely be necessary. There 
is a large German population, especially at Sao Paulo, 
which is being rapidly developed by German capital. 
The Brazilian Government is never too popular, and a sum of 
secret-service money might accomplish more than the roar of 
artillery or the spluttering of rifle fire. Once accomplished, 
the vast resources of the country, under a stable government 
assisted by a diminution of crime and corruption, would be 
opened out to the civilized world, the trade would double, 
Great Britain would reap an advantage by a largely increased 
commerce with Brazil, increased friendship with Germany, 
and the life and property of her citizens in Brazil would be 
rendered comparatively safe. Again, I repeat, let Germany 
have Brazil.—I am, Sir, &c., Seymour OrmsBy-Gors, 
Turf Club, Piccadilly. 





HENRY VII’S HISTORIC FORMULA. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Specraror.”’) 
Srr,—It was of the Earl of Kildare and not of the Earl of 
Desmond that Henry VIL. issued his famous dictum. One of 
his Council had complained, “ All Ireland cannot govern this 
Earl.” Henry replied, “ 'l'hen let this Earl govern all Ireland.” 
It was but the sequel, according to Froude, of a brilliant, if 
insolent, display of wit on the part of the Eurl, who had been 
accused to the Council by the Archbishop of Cashel of having 
burned his cathedral. The Earl of Kildare confessed he had, 
but retorted, “ By Jasus, I would not have done it if I had not 
been told that my Lord Archbishop was inside.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., LuKE KENDALL. 
Ravenscroft, Windermere. 





CAN ANGLO-SAXONS COLONIZE THE TROPICS? 
[To tum Eprron or tug “ Sprcraror.”’] 

S1r,—I should be very much obliged if any of your readers 

who are familiar with the tropics would give me their opinion 
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einen 
as to whether there is any hope of the successful and per- 


manent settlement of British-born or descended people in 
regions between Cancer and Capricorn. At the present time, 
the subject of the colonization of the Northern Territory of 
Australia has come into the realm of practical politics, and 
there are many in the Commonwealth, including those in 
authority, who insist that only Anglo-Saxons, or, failing them, 
Northern Europeans, such as Danes and Swedes, should be 
encouraged to go and settle there. Ihave very grave doubts 
whether a population which will have to work hard in the open 
throughout the year can be drawn from the Anglo-Saxon race, 
especially as the wives and children of the workers will have to 
yemain continuously in the tropics. I should be glad, how- 
ever, to know from those who have had experience of such 
places as the West Indies, British Guiana, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, and India, where will probably be found persons of 
pure British or Northern European descent whose forefathers 
have resided for several generations in the tropics, what is the 
physical, mental, and moral condition of such people? 
Have they retained all the virility and capacity for work of 
their ancestors, or do they show signs of deterioration? How 
do the women and children compare with those who have been 
born and bred in the British Isles? I am convinced that 
the Commonwealth Government is attempting a costly and 
disastrous experiment in seeking to transplant people from 
the temperate regions to the tropics, and in rejecting the 
opportunity of obtaining a large number of desirable colonists 
from Malta, which is a sub-tropical country, and whose 
inhabitants therefore would be much better adapted for 
settlement on the hot river flats of Northern Australia than 
any blond Northern European could possibly be. Thanking 
wy informants in anticipation, I am, Sir, &c., 
KicHARD ARTHUR, M.D. Edin. 
Parliament House, Sydney. 
October 7th, 1912. 

[The Crusaders who settled in Palestine were said to have 
lost their northern energy and moral by the third generation. 
It has been suggested, however, that the matter is largely one 
of mosquitoes. The white man is more liable to be devoured 
by the malaria-carrying mosquito than the black, and 
succumbs, it is said, not to the sun-heat, but to the fever 
drilled into him by the insect. How far this view is true we 
cannot, however, venture to decide.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE CHURCH. 
(To tur Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’} 

S1r,—The letter of your correspondent “ Iophon” in last 
week's issue contains two rather grave misrepresentations. 
He says that “ there are too many clergy,” and, at the end of 
his letter, he says that “no attempt is made” to deal with 
clergy who are unemployed. These misrepresentations are all 
the more grave because he refers to certain facts, and suggests 
thereby that the facts to which he alludes support the state- 
ments he makes. There is a prima facie answer to his 
contention that there are too many clergy. Since the census 
of 1881 the population of England and Wales has increased 
by more than ten millions; this must necessarily have created 
a very large number of additional pastoral tasks. The admis- 
sions to the ministry year by year, though they have 
considerably improved during the past ten years, have 
not yet come back to the high figures which were usual in 
the eighties. The force of this prima facie argument is 
not seriously weakened by the fact that many incumbents 
are anxious to obtain curates who are young. In clerical work, 
as in some other branches of public service, there are tasks 
which can only be fitly undertaken by those men who have 
strong physical health and other advantages of youth to help 
them. There are many colliery parishes and rough industrial 
districts which are hardly fit tasks for a man of middle age 
with family responsibilities. There are also many populous 
working-class suburbs where a large clerical staff ought to 
include at least one member who is young in his sympathies 
and in his outlook upon life. The prima facie argument is, 


moreover, very little affected by reference to the clergy of 
private means who have retired from regular parochial work. 
It ought not to be forgotten that the Church of England has 
in past years been very greatly indebted to such men. Their 
training at public school and University has been obtained 
Without cost to the Church; they have in many cases 








worked for quite small stipends, and sometimes even without 
any stipend at all; and they have retired without claiming any 
pension. It might be assumed in the case of men who have 
given so important a personal contribution to the Church's 
work that they have not retired without some sufficient reason 
for so doing. And yet again it may be said that the prima 
facie argument is not seriously weakened by showing that 
there are some clergy of middle age who are at present unem- 
ployed. In every profession there must be some in middle 
life who have not been able to maintain a normal standard 
of good health or efficiency in other respects for duties which 
have to be undertaken. For others who are well qualified in 
every respect the thing that is wanted is a reform of the 
Church's financial arrangements and, with such reform, an 
improvement in the plans for clerical training, maintenance, 
and superannuation. So far from it being true that 
nothing has been done, as your correspondent represents, 
it is a fact that three years ago the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York appointed a Committee to con- 
sider what improvements could be made in the methods 
of Church finance. That Committee presented a report 
in the autumn of 1911, and the details of the report have 
been carefully discussed by gatherings of Church people in 
almost every part of the country during the past twelve 
months. In some dioceses action is about to be taken on lines 
more or less in agreement with those suggested by the 
Archbishops’ Committee. Obviously, the coming in of a 
better scheme of finance will enable us to deal with problems 
all round. We could train the young men who are strong in 
physical health and full of missionary-hearted zeal, and the 
rough industrial districts could have them for the missionary 
work which in many cases can only be undertaken by men 
who have the advantages of youth. We could also arrange 
better than we do at present for the education of the families 
of the clergy and the places and conditions of service of the 
clergy themselves. So far from ncething having been done, 
very much earnest thought and strenuous effort has been 
given, and it is fitting, I think, that public testimony on behalf 
of Church people generally should be given on the point.—I 


am, Sir, &c., Pau. Petit, 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury, 


Additional Curates Society's Office, Westminster. 





CHILDE HAROLD'S PROPHECY. 
(To tue Eprror or tas “Srecrator.” ] 
Srr,—I do not think anyone has recalled the conditions fore- 
told by Lord Byron, under which 
“The city won for Allah from the Giaour 
The Giaour from Othman’s race again may wrest, 
And the Serai’s impenetrable tower 
Receive the fiery Frank, her former guest.” 
The time of the Greek was to come 
“ When riseth Lacedaemon’s hardihood, 
When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 
When Athens’ children are with arts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then mayest thou be restored; but not till then.” 
The peoples of the Balkans have acted upon the adjuration of 
their friend :— 
“ Hereditary Bondsmen! know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow, 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought, 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? No! 
True they may lay the proud despoiler low, 
But not for you will Freedom’s altar flame.” 
And the result gives fresh point toa moral which appeals to 
others besides Turks :— 
* A thousand years scarce serve to form a state: 
An hour may lay it in the dust, and when 
Can man its shattered splendour renovate, 
Recall its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate ?” 
—I am, Sir, &., J. Parke Sirs. 


Jordanhill, Glasgow. 





ANTIPATHIES OF GENIUS—TENNYSON AND 
BROUGHAM. 
(To rue Eprron or tas “ Srrcrator.”*] 
Srr,—In your issue of November 2nd it is related that, in the 
presence of Sir F. Wedmore, Tennyson was asked whether he 
liked the Russians, and gave the crushing answer that he 
“hated them like the devil.” Of course the poet, poet-like, 
was exaggerating; but his Russophobic tendency can hardly 
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have been forgotten by any reader of Maud, where the Tsar 
Nicholas is designated as “the giant liar.” Anyhow, the 
broad anathema reminds me that at Cannes, where Brougham 
towards the end of bis life was the centre of gossip, it was 
confidently reported that, being asked by an American bishop 
whether in the Civil War his sympathies were with the North 
or with the South, he gave the too impartial reply, “Sir, I hate 
them both.” This rejoinder is not thoroughly attested; but 
it is of a piece with what is told of Brougham by his kinsman, 
Sir E. Malet. Indeed, it can be shown in many ways that in 
his old age he was what Goethe would have called “ dawmonic ” 
with a vengeance—demonic in the unflattering sense which 
that somewhat vague epithet connotes to English ears. It 
should be explained that in this relation there was a wide 
difference between Tennyson and Brougham. Those who 
have the best right to speak about Tennyson say that in 
his domestic circle he was a model of goodness. If be heard a 
member of his household pass a severe judgment on an 
outsider, he at once put in a word for the absentee; he 
pleaded (in effect) that tout savoir serait beaucoup pardonner. 
On the other hand, the only excuse which Brougham’s step- 
daughter could make for his social outrages was “ Viel Licht, 
viel Schatten.” It should in fairness be added that the 
superannuated Brougham was wholly unlike the Brougham 
of the Reform Bill. One cause of his deterioration was 
pointed out to me by Jowett: “ Brougham might have been 
the first man in the country if he had not let himself be over- 
come by the blandishments of the aristocracy.” This tribute 
is the more remarkable as Jowett with advancing years 
became a sort of Tory-Whig, such a halting reformer that he 
quoted with approval Tennyson’s saying: “ Things are going 
quite fast enough.” A comment on Brougham by Bagehot 
may be worth quoting, as serving to explain the misanthropy 
of the ex-Chancellor and of others like him: “ He has enough 
of misanthropy to be a philanthropist.” Such a paradox may 
be compared with one by Chamfort : “ Whoever is not a mis- 
anthropist at forty can never have loved mankind.” This 
latter saying has been well illustrated by a reference to one 
of, I think, Helvetius: “ He who would love mankind. should 
not expect too much from them.” In fact, the phrase 
“love of mankind” may be used in two very different 
senses—zeal for human welfare and sympathy with 
human frailty. Those who have toiled hardest to help 
“men in the street” are often the least indulgent to 
“men in the street” for doing so little to help one 
another. That great genius, Swift, has been described by 
Macaulay as “the apostate politician, the ribald priest, the 
perjured lover, a heart burning with hatred against the whole 
human race, a mind richly stored with images from the dung- 
hill and the lazar-house.” From this rhetorical outburst it 
will be seen that not Swift only, but Macaulay was an extra 
good hater. It thus gives support to an old “fad” of mine, 
namely, that genius so enervates the organism that, like 
consumption, it is often a beautiful disease. The point has 
been well put by a high authority who beld that intellectual 
giants are generally more or less ill-proportioned and lop-sided. 
Herein may be found an excuse for the wholesale antipathies 
and other vagaries of men of genius. It may be said of those 
giants with less exaggeration than of persons cursed or blessed 
with a more commonplace mental stature, “ Quot bomines, tot 
dementiae.”— I am, Sir, &., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, 8S.W. 





THE MONTREAL “WITNESS.” 
(To tue Epitor ov THe “Sprectator.”] 

Srr,—You will like to hear of a newspaper which was saved 
by its readers because they had faith in its editor. Two years 
ago the Montreal Witness announced that its financial affairs 
were coming toa crisis. Within a few months, with no appeal 
beyond a bare statement of the facts, with no offer of premiums 
or commissions, the subscription list was increased by seventy 
per cent. ; and it is steadily rising. In March 1911, when the 
appeal was made, the combined circulation of the daily and 
weekly editions was 80,000 copies. Within a year it had 
increased to 51,000 copies. The Witness was saved; and now 
with a strengthened staff, increased equipment, and enlarged 

premises, the future of the publication is assured. 
The editor who performed so remarkable a feat is Mr. John 
R. Dougall, son of John Dougall who founded the paper in 











1846. Since 1870 he has been editor and sole proprietor. In 
the early years the Wiiness was a paying venture. It wasthe 
only evening Liberal paper; but about fifteen years ago a rival 
was brought into the field, with ample aid from friends of the 
Government which had just come into power. For five yearr 
previous to 1911 the annual deficit’ was about fifty thousand 
dollars, which was provided out of private means which Mr, 
Dougall bad acquired either by inheritance or success in other 
ventures. But this expression of confidence on the part of 
his readers has induced him to invest an additional bundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in the publication during the 
present year, and a hundred thousand dollars if need be for 
several years to come. Though Mr. Dougall is upwards of 
seventy years of age he works in his office from balf-past 
seven in the morning until six at night; and is yet, as he has 
always been, the most powerful journalistic writer in Canada, 
absolutely independent of any party or government, and 
enunciating the principles of Liberalism merely because he 
believes in them. 

The Witness is an asset to the Empire, and this ready 
response on the part of its readers is proof of a sound 
intelligence amongst the people. When Mr. Edward Porritt 
came to Canada to make a study of its political and social 
opinion, he chose the Witness as his best adviser ; and althongh 
he was personally unknown to the editor or to a single member 
of the staff, he dedicated his book to the Witness without 
even asking permission, as a tribute of admiration for its 
long and consistent maintenance of the best traditions of 
English journalism, and of its brave struggle for good govern- 
ment against forces which at times seemed to have overwhelmed 
its contemporaries. English readers who wish to inform 
themselves of the progress of events and development of 
opinion in Canada at this most critical moment would do wel! 
to supplement their reading of contrived cablegrams by 
reference to the outspoken editorials in the Montreal Witness. 
To admire and recommend the Witness does not imply a 
servitude to all, or any, of its doctrines; but in all its beliefs it 
is sincere, even to its own burt. It is this quality which 
appeals to its readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANDREW MAcPHAIL. 

216 Peel Street, Montreal. 

[Probably we are among those who could not endorse 
many of the Witness’s views, but we greatly admire an 
independent newspaper, and rejoice to think that its readers 
bave stood by it so loyally. The fact is, the public does not 
want a servile newspaper. They may be temporarily annoyed 
at views which are contrary to their own, but if they recognize 
that the views expressed are honest they end by blessing 
instead of cursing. That, at any rate, is our experience. 
The Spectator, we fear, treads on many toes every week, but 
our readers do not therefore treat us as unworthy of support. 
Some of them, indeed, show their mixed feeling of resentment 
and sympathy with a charming sense of humour. A year or 
two ago “aconstant reader” confessed that at one time he 
differed so profoundly from the Spectator on certain subjects 
that he had felt constrained to cease being a subscriber. 
“ But,” he added, “ever since I have regularly bought the 
paper at the station.’—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE AWKWARD AGE OF THE WOMEN'S 
MOVEMENT. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srectaror.”] 

Srr,—I have just been shown your remarks on my article in 
the Fortnightly Review, and I must beg to protest against 
your misrepresentation of its contents, and especially at the 
picture of my uneasiness and alarm lest the cause “be 
endangered” by the “ furies” now let loose. My uneasiness 
and alarm are entirely on behalf of the public, and I expressly 
say, “Even the epidemic of crime foreshadowed by Mrs. 
Pankhurst could not appreciably delay women’s suffrage.” 
The Spectator being a Christian organ, 1 could not expect it 
to recognize Christianity in action in the shape of the hunger 
strike, but I did think that the Balkanic passion of the fighting 

“faries” might win its meed of approbation.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

IskAEL ZANGWILL. 

Far End, East Preston, Sussex. 

[We gladiy print any protest from a “misunderstood ” 
author, but we are bound to say we cannot fathom our corre- 
spondent’s meaning in the last sentence.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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HOST AND GUEST. 


[To tux Eptron or tae “Srecrator.”) - 

S1r,—Host in all its meanings, guest, spital (It. spedale, Ger. 
Spital) have only two letters, s and ¢, common, and do not seem 
much allied in sense. But they undoubtedly come from one 
root. Consider the Latin word hospes (hos-pit-s). The pis still 
preserved in the English words hospital, hospitable, and in 
corresponding French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and 
German words. In old English it is also retained in the word 
host; “Salute Prisilla and Aquila myne hospte and myne 
hospetes” (Cov., 1549). Cf. the Rumanian hospodar or Russian 
gospodart, & lord, and Polish gospodarz, a host or hotel-keeper. 

And what does hospes mean? It means (1) a guest, or a 
stranger treated as a guest, and (2) a host. So also do the 
corresponding words héte (Fr.), huespes (Sp.), hospede (Port.), 
ospite (It.). In old English (from 14th to 16th cent.) host 
might mean guest. The “Hoastmen” of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne are the members of a merchant-guild of that city whose 
seal shows a member in his robes receiving a stranger with 
the words “ Welcome my oste.” In German Gast = guest and 
Gastherr = host. Cf. Gastfretheit = hospitality. 

But how can the word hospes stand for the co-related but 
contrasted meanings of guest and host? There is a Sanskrit 
word ghas which means to strike, to slay, to tear to pieces 
for the purpose of eating, to eat, and, causatively, to give 
to eat; and like confusion exists in Shakespeare’s use of such 
verbs as fear, fall, and Byron’s classic instance in the phrase, 
“There let him lay,” and in the present not uncommon use of 
the verb stand. Thus the Sanskrit ghas in composition with 
pati, a lord, gives us ghaspati (Latin hosp7t), which may mean 
the master who gives to eat, that is, the host; or the man 
who partakes of food, that is, the guest. The vocables pit, pot, 
pat, are found in several Latin words from the Sanskrit pati 
indicating authority and power—e.g., potis, pos(t)-sum, potentia, 
Sospita, hospit-s, or from the root pitar, a father (PA to pro- 
tect)—e.g., pater, Jupiter. [I should value a hint on caespes 
(caespitis) }. 

But we have other English words like hostile from the 
Latin hostis, an enemy. These words, we shall see, come from 
the same root. 

Originally hostis (hos(p)itis) was the stranger from a foreign 
and allied country to whom one was bound to grant hospitality. 
He was received as a hospes, a friend, a guest. He partook of 
one’s bread and salt. Indeed the word hospes itself also, 
originally, was rather a stranger, a guest, and not a host. But 
a stranger is an unknown being. He must be treated with 
caution, almost with suspicion. He may have the evil eye. 
This must be disarmed, however suspicious he is, by securing 
his goodwill if possible. And how often does the stranger, 
treated as a friend, turn out to be a spy, at first a secret and 
afterwards an open enemy! Hence the word developed from 
meaning a stranger, ulmost a friend, a guest, into an enemy, 
private (iniémicus) or public. It is like our word silly, which 
originally meant blessed, e.g., “ the silly child Jesus.” 

In the United States and in the remote parts of Ireland a 
foreigner is often addressed as “Stranger.” The word 
implies respect with a certain dash of diffidence. The 
Spanish huesped is also styled forastero. Soin Greek 72 féve, 
in accosting a man one does not know. 

The English word host, like corresponding words in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, also means a multitude, 
but from the very first an armed multitude, and implies 


hostility. The Lord of Hosts means sometimes the Lord of 


Batiles, and sometimes the Lord of the Hosts of Heaven, that 
is, either of angels, or of sun, moon, and stars. But this use of 
the word host, which can be traced back to Wyclif, is, so far 
as I know, solely an English use. 

There is another meaning of the word host with the allied 
words in German and all the Latin tongues, namely (1) a 
sacrificial victim, and (2) the holy wafer of the Eucharist. 
This comes from the Latin word hostia, which itself comes 
from hostire ( fostire) to strike; and this can be referred back 
to the Sanskrit ghas as above. Littré, “aprés Corssen, 
rattache ce mot [hostie] & hostia, victime, et hostire, frapper ; 
faisant venir tous les trois du Sanscr. ghas, dévorer, manger, 
et aussi, blesser, frapper.” 

This brief account would not be complete without tracing 
the very curious parallel development of the word géos (f¢ivos) 
in Greek. The history of the words feria, tevigw, terixds, Enos, 





tévos in Liddell and Scott is an instruction and an enter- 
tainment. I quote freely. =¢vos (1) means a guest, friend, 
anyone in a foreign city with whom one has a treaty of 
hospitality, confirmed by mutual presents and an appeal to 
Zeis tévios. The two were mutually ¢¢voi, but the word 
rather implies a guest than a host. (2) Because it was a 
sacred duty in the olden times to receive, lodge, and pro- 
tect the helpless stranger, {vos means any stranger, not 
unfriendly, who was to be treated as a guest. Hence the word 
is frequently allied with the words ixérns, xrdyos. (3) The 
word came to mean one who is not a Greek—a foreigner, a 
“barbarian.” But it does not take the final form of hostis 
andmeananenemy. (4) It did, however, come to mean a man 
who left his home to enter foreign military service—in other 
words, a mercenary. 

It would be very enticing to derive tévos from éx, ég, and 
compare it with the Latin ez(tera)neus, ¢trange, strange. 
Liddell and Scott refer to Pott for this derivation without 
expressing adhesion, Brugmann derives the first letter (¢) 
from ghas, as hos in hostis, and makes -evos the Greek 
ending.—I am, Sir, &c., Howarp CANDLER. 





NEW COUNTRY FOR A HUNT. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “Srecratror."’} 
S1r,—My attention has been called to the suggestive article 
which appeared under the above heading in your issue of 
October 26th. As one well acquainted with the Architectural 
Museum in Tufton Street, Westminster, may I beg leave for 
a little space in your valuable journal to reassure your readers 
as to the condition of its contents? I cannot agree with the 
author of the article that these are neglected by the Archi- 
tectural Association, their present custodian. The Museum 
was taken over from the !ate Museum authorities by the 
Architectural Association about eight years ago, and since 
then the Association has spent many hundreds of pounds, out 
of its own funds, in improvements to the Museum itself and 
in rehanging the casts. Apart from annual subscriptions 
from the Royal Institute of British Architects and a few 
interested architects, the Museum has no income of its own, 
so that the burden of its upkeep falls upon the Architectural 
Association, and I need hardly say that subscriptions from 
the public, to whom the museum is thrown open gratuitously, 
would be welcomed, as owing to the shape of the hall and the 
number of articles in the Museum it is difficult and expensive 
to keep them thoroughly well cleaned, but the objects themselves 
are in good preservation. Ifa catalogue was not forthcoming on 
the occasion when the author of, the article visited the Museum 
it was because the Architectural Association, having a very 
great deal to do with its funds, has not money to spare to 
meet the cost. The collection of casts is, as the article bears 
witness, a valuable and remarkable one, and it is worth record- 
ing that it was formed during the height of the Gothic 
Revival, chiefly through the enthusiasm of men like Mr. 
Ruskin and the late Mr, A. Beresford Hope. At present it is 
of interest chiefly to the students of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and it is used by them in its schools, which are in the 
same building. The author of the article suggests that this 
interesting museum is hidden away and lost to the general 
public. As it is in the heart of the City of Westminster I 
cannot think it is in the least inaccessible. Whether or no 
some of the objects of the collection would be better placed in 
one of our great Museums than in their present home is a 
matter of opinion, but I can conceive that they might receive 
a larger measure of attention if they formed part of the 
national collection of casts of ancient works of interest in thig 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., GERALD C. Horstey, 
President, Architectural Association, 


18 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 





THE FOX AS VERMIN. 

[To rue Epiror ov tus “Srectaror.”’)} 

Srr,—The writer of the article, “The Fox and the Law,” in 

your issue of November 9th, has surely missed the local 

allusion in Sir Walter Scott's lines which he quotes. On the 

bens and moors of the Highlands, as well as on the hill 

pasture and game preserves of the southern counties of Sir 
Walter's native land, 

“ Whoever recked where, how or when 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain?” 


There the fox is nothing but the most mischievous vermin, to 
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be exterminated by all means. He is the dangerous foe of 
‘the shepherd and the sportsman. Where the “chase,” as 
followed in England, is impossible, no Highland gamekeeper 
is worth his wage who is not a skilful fox-trapper. I know 
one gentleman at least who spends his holidays harrying foxes 
in their mountain cairns with a pack of terriers, which he 
maintains for the purpose, and a band of .trusty gillies. 
During the lambing and nesting season in Argyll and Perth- 
shire there are more demands for his help from floekmasters 
and gamekeepers than he can comply with. ‘“ Donald the 
fox-hunter,” a worthy whom I met in Glencoe some years ago, 
<lid not appear in all the glory of “ pink” and buckskin, but 
was more like a tramp or a poacher than anything else.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., Hunter SMITH. 

South Manse, Crieff. 

[The same attitude towards the fox prevails, of course, in 
the mountains of Wales. When the present writer bought in 
Merionethshire the best trotting pony he has ever backed, he 
was assured that he was “‘a magnificent pony whatever to 
fiunt a fox.”’ This turned out to mean as an assistant at a 
datlue, where a body of keepers, armed with guns, held a 
craggy mountain rampart to which foxes were driven by 
the dozen, by a line of men on mountain ponies. It was 
difficult to’ suppress the exclamation, * C’est magnifique, mais 
ve n'est pas la chasse.”—Epb. Spectator, | 





SCOTT AND FOX-HUNTING. 
{To rus Eprror or tue “ Srectrator.'"} 
S1r,—lf there are hundreds who regard Scott’s lines, quoted 
dn your last issue, as “a blemish on a great poet’s reputation,” 
then the said hundreds are on the wrong scent and ought to 
be whipped off. And you, Sir, are guilty of “ contributory 
negligence” in both:the legal and journalistic sense. Where 
as the Master’s horn? Ware Scott! The words are put into the 
avouth of Roderick Dhu, a Highland chief of the early sixteenth 
century. (James V. (FitzJames) died in 1542 broken-hearted 
after Solway Moss.) A hundred years later “St. John actually 
used this illustration when engaged in confusing the plea of 
jaw proposed for the unfortunate Earl of Strafford,” says 
Scott in a note supporting the verses: in question. I wonder 
your contributor forgot the following passage from the account 
of the hunt at Charlie's Hope. It is much to his purpose, as 
showing the meeting-point of the two sorts of hunting: “ The 
object being the removal of a noxious and destructive animal, 
as well as the pleasures of the chase, poor Reynard was allowed 
anuch less fair play than when pursued in form through an 
open country.” —I am, Sir, &., W. K. GILL. 
Eversley, Poole. 





WEED. 


“Spectator.” ] 


THE “LOCO” 
[To tre Epiror of tHe 
S1r,—In reply to Mr. Thorburn’s letter re the “loco” weed 
in last week's issue, I find that “loco” is the Spanish word 
for crazy. The evil results described have long been known, 
and are attributed to various species of Astragalus and the 
neighbouring genus Oxytropis. No chemist has yet been 
known to locate the evil principies, The plants are most 
difficult to eradicate, owing to their long roots of firm texture. 
They have handsome pea-like flowers, generally purple, and 
the pods and numerous seeds are also like those of a pea, but 
sualler.—L am, Sir, &., J. GILBERT Baker. 
3 Cumberland Road, Kew. 





[To tue Epiror or tue “Srrctator.’’] 

$S1r,—If Mr. Thorburn has access to a library he ought to 
find many references to the “loco-weed,” I have no doubt 
the Agvicultural Department in Washington will be able to 
tell him of special treatises on the subject. The “Century 
Dictionary,” under “‘ Loco-weed,” says, “ Any one of several 
leguminous plants producing the loco-disease in animals.” 
Among these are species of Astragalus.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. SHock.ey. 
9 Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 





[To rue Epiror or tus “ Spectator.” ) 
Srr,—My attention was directed to-day to a letter in your last 
issue asking about the loco plant. This information I can 
give if you care to have it. There are several plants in different 
countries that possess the same poisonous action, known under 
I suppose illustrations of the plants are not quite 


this name. 


| but the Berlin Treaty. 


es 
in the line of your paper. If they are, they are available in 
the cuse of some of the loco plants. The poisonous action is 
due to a poisdhous principle present to a very small extent 
and therefore presumably powerful.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ruthven, Sevenoaks, Kent. E. M. Hormes, F.L.S, 





A CORRECTION. 
(To tHe Eprror or tre “Sprctator.’’] 
Srr,—I think you have a twofold mistake in your last week’s 
review of Messrs. A. and C. Black's “Peeps Series” (Literary 
Supplement). The volume on “ Ancient Egypt” is not by the 
Rev. James Bluikie, illustrated by Miss Constance Blaikie, but 
the Rev. James Baikie, illustrated by his wife.—I am, Sir, &c., J 
Marcaret M. Gururis. 
41 Falcon Gardens, Edinburgh. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Leiters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient 
publication, 


interest and importance to warrant 





POETRY. 


——~< 
AN OLD DOG. 


Now that no shrill hunting horn 
Can arouse me at the morn, 

Deaf I lie the long day through, 
Dreaming firelight dreams of you; 
Waiting, patient through it all, 
Till the greater Huntsman call, 


If we are, as people say, 
But the creatures of a day, 
Let me live, when we must part, 
A little longer in your heart. 
You were all the God I knew, 
I was faithful unto you. 
CeLia DUFFIN, 


BOOKS. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELIL* 
WE cannot begin a review of the second volume of Mr. 
Monypenny’s Life of Disraeli better than by repeating a 
quotation given in our notice of the first volume. It is from 
Disraeli’s own diary, written when he was twenty-nine. “I have 
an unerring instinct. I can read characters at a glance; few 
men can deceive me. My mind is a continental mind. It isa 
revolutionary mind. Iam only truly great in action. If ever 
I am placed in a truly great position I shall prove this.” 
Disraeli is not the only man who has written this of himself. 
He is the only man, perhaps, who has both written it and 
written it truly. The common, and in most cases the correct, 
estimate of overweening conceit is that it has no foundation. 
But Disraeli’s conceit had an ample foundation. He was 
all that he fancied himself. He became everything that 
he felt sure of becoming. It was long before his contem- 
poraries understood this; they saw in him only a clever 
charlatan. And the wonder of his career is that he com- 
pletely disproved this estimate. All that he saw in himself 
he compelled the world to recognize in him. This was an 
extraordinary triumph, and his admirers do well to make the 
most of it, for it was his only triumph. A month ago it might 
have been said that, of all he laboured to do, nothing remained 
To-day even this has disappeared. 
The explanation is that the personal note was never at rest in 
him. He had great natural kindliness. He was a good son, 
a good brother, a good husband. He showed in Sybil a very 
early and a very vivid sense of the sufferings of the poor 
under the double pressure of the conversion of England from 
an agricultural to a manufacturing community, and of the 
refusal of remedial legislation which was characteristic of 
the early Manchester school. But he did nothing to benefit 
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Prete pitied beyond voting for Bills brought in by other 
‘ le. His own career was always before his eyes, and all 


his actions were governed by a far-sighted devotion to that 
There was nothing petty about his ambition, but a 


bject. . 
pnt ambition can be as purely self-regarding as a small 
poe and we can see nothing in Disraeli that deserves any 


higher praise. 

Tbe accuracy of his judgment of himself is very well shown 
in reference to his first speech. Greville speaks of it as “ his 
frst exhibition, beginning with florid assurance, speedily 
degenerating into ludicrous absurdity, and at last being put 
down with inextinguishable shouts of laughter.” Thespeaker 
himself was not discouraged. He had been shouted down by the 
Irish members, whose hostility “ he had gone out of his way 
to provoke.” But he bad managed to say what he wanted, he 
had been on his legs for exactly the time he had proposed to 
himself, and his closing words, “ The time will come when you 
will hear me,” were fulfilled to the letter. There was no failure, 
because Disraeli never for a moment lost confidence in himself. 
Sheil advised him to speak often and shortly, to try to be 
dull, to reason imperfectly, “for if you reason with precision 
they will think you are trying to be witty,” and he followed 
the advice as far as his genius would allow. Peel early 
paid him attention, and even when Disraeli separated himself 
from his leader and spoke against the Whig measure for the 
reform of the Irish Corporations, Peel said nothing more than 
that he bad taken “the only proper lineof opposition to the Bill.” 
That line was the probability that the Bill would weaken the 
central Government. “In England, where society was strong, 
they tolerated a weak Government; but in Ireland, where 
society was weak, the policy should be to have the Government 
strong "—a sentence, adds Mr. Monypenny, in which “ there 
is more of wisdom and enlightenment than in many thousands 
of the dreary ‘pages of Irish debate that are buried in the 
yolumes of Hansard.” At the opening of the session of 1840 
Peel invited him to a conference of the principal members of 
the Opposition—“ sixteen in all, of whom, as Mrs. Disraeli 
proudly records, ‘Dizzy was the only one who had not been 
in office.” From this and other marks of appreciation 
Disraeli expected, with some reason, to: be included in the 
Conservative Government of 1841. But though on a Monday 
Peel had kissed hands, and by the end of the week most of 
the subordinate offices in the Ministry had been filled, “ day 
followed day, and no messenger or message came to Grosvenor 
Gate, and on the Sunday, in despair, Disraeli wrote to 
the Prime Minister.” Mr. Monypenny thinks it “almost 
certain that Peel really wanted to give Disraeli office.” With 
the exception of Gladstone and Dalhousie—and the eminence 
of the latter was still to be discovered—Disraeli was by far 
the ablest young man and the best speaker in the party. A 
Prime Minister would naturally wish to secure a supporter 
who had already shown that he might be dangerous as an 
opponent. But the list of the new Cabinet did not contain a 
single name which did not belong to the “ governing classes,” 
anda Prime Minister has—and at that time had much more— 
to consult the ideas and feelings of his colleagues; and to give 
office to a brilliant adventurer, which was all that Disraeli was 
as yet considered, would, in the eyes of the rest of those col- 
leagues, have been an act of singular and useless rashness. 
If Disraeli could have put himself in Peel’s place he would not 
have written the closing words of his letter. “1 confess to be 
unrecognized at this moment by you appears to me to be over- 
whelming, and I appeal to your own heart—to that justice 
and magnanimity which I feel are your characteristics—to 
save me from an intolerable humiliation.” It is extraordinary 
that a proud and sensitive man, and Disraeli was both, should 
have been unable to restrain himself from making this 
humiliating appeal—an appeal*which was completely disposed 
of by Peel’s dignified expression of confidence that 
“when candidates for parliamentary office . . . review the names 
of these previously connected with me in public life whom I have 
been absolutely compelled to exclude, the claims founded on 
acceptance of office in 1834 with the almost hopeless prospects 
of that day, the claims, too, founded on new party combinations, 
they will then understand how perfectly insuilicient are the 
means at my disposal to meet the wishes that are conveyed to 
me by men whose co-operation I should be proud to have, and 
whose qualifications and pretensions for oflice I do not contest.” 

The work of speaking for a Government of which he was not 
a member was not to Disraeli’s mind. “The supporter of 


administration,” he writes to Mrs. Disraeli, “who is not in 





place and power himself is a solitary animal. 
hope nor fear.” His conduct in his new position justified his 

own forecast. “Exclusion from the Government bad the 
appearance of setting the seal” on the dubious reputation 

which still clung to him persistently, “and for the moment he 

seemed to lose much of the ground which be had won. He 
was wanting in Pariiamentary tact. There was “an element 

of pretentiousness and presumption in his speech which the 
House of Commons resented.” Mr. Monypenny makes a very 

shrewd criticism when he adds ‘that “the oracular manner, 

which became a positive asset when he had reached a high 

position, tended to delay his ascent.” His supreme opinion o 
himself, of his “continental” and revolutionary mind, needed 

to be justified by success and, until it was so justified, was a 

real disadvantage. Englishmen bad despised conceit again 

and again in the past, and the result had proved them 

right. Now for once conceit animated a man who judged 

himself more accurately than his countrymen could at first 

believe, and for the time he suffered by their slowness 

to appreciate the combination of qualities whieh they had 

been accustomed to treat as incompatible. It was-not till 

the session of 1844, Mr. Monypenny thinks, that he seemed 

to “catch the peculiar intonation of Parliamentaty debate.” 

The change coincided with the assumption of a new attitude - 
towards Pecl. Until now he had given him a general sup- 

port, and more than once had made effective speeches in 

defence of particular measures. But in 1843 there had been 

signs of divergence. He had commented with great severity 

on the Irish Arms Bill, and in a debate on the foreign policy 

of the Government had made the occasion memorable by 

aiming a personal shot, the first of many, at Peel. It was 

in this speech that he gave the first hint of the Eastern 

policy which was to make him famous more than thirty years 

later. 


He has neither 


“Turkey, indeed, was prostrate [this is Mr. Monypenny’s sum- 
mary} but what ground was there for the assumption that her 
regeneration was hopeless? If she had lost her finest provinces, 
so had England little more than half a century back ; if her capital 
bad been occupied, that was a calamity that had befallen every 
State in Europe with the exception of England.” 

These two speeches seemed to Peel a sufficient reason for not 
sending him the customary circular at the opening of the 
following session. Still, in the first great debate of 1844 he 
voted with the Government, though only because though 
Ministers “ offered [Ireland] a great deal for them, Lord Jobn 
Russell offered little, though he offered it in a great way.” 
But he spoke in a way which could hardly have been other 
than distasteful to the leader he had not yet openly broken 
with, 

“A dense population in extreme distress inhabit an island where 
there is an established Church which is not their Church, and 
a territorial aristocracy the richest of whom live in distant 
capitals, Thus you have a starving population, an absentee 
aristocracy, an alien Church, and, in addition, the weakest 
executive in the world. That is the Irish question.” 






This is the speech of which, as Mr. Monypenny reminds 
us, Disraeli said a quarter of a century later, “It may have 
been expressed with the heedless rhetoric which I suppose is 
the appanage of all who sit below the gangway, but in my 
historical conscience the sentiment of that speech was right.” 
An historical conscience has the advantage over the ordinary 
variety that it has no pricks. 

It will always be matter of dispute whether the cause of 
Disraeli's final severance from Peel was personal or political. 
The form which his attacks on the Minister took had certainly 
a large element of personal dislike. The two men were utterly 
unlike in every pagiicular, and Peel's manner, which was 
gracious to no one, would naturally seem specially offensive 
to a man of Disraeli’s temperament. A Parliamentary leader, 
he says in Coningsby, who wants the faculty of inspiring 
enthusiasm “ may shroud himself in artificial reserve and study 
with undignified arrogance an awkward Laughtiness, but he will 
nevertheless be as far from controlling the spirit as from 
captivating the hearts of his sullen followers.” We have, 
however, from Disraeli’s own pen seven years later a quite 
opposite and far truer description. 

“ Peel,” he says, in the Life of Lord George Bentinck, “ had 
obtained a complete control over hig temper, which was by nature 
somewhat fiery. His disposition was geod; there was noth 
petty about him: he was very free from rancour ; he was not only 
not vindictive, but partly by tyunporamugt, aud still more perhaps 
by discipline, he was ever magnanimopms, 
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We may hope that Disraeli, to whom any annoyance caused by 
an attack would have been lost in the joy at the opportunity it 
gave him for revenge, neither knew, nor would have understood, 
the pain he was able to give to Peel. No consideration of the 
kind ever stayed his hand in inflicting it. But, after all, the 
judgment on Disracli’s conduct towards Peel must be decided 
by the relative importance we assign to party and to country. 
If we agree with Mr. Monypenny we shall have no doubt 
to which to give the preference. Peel’s “ weakness as a 
statesman lay in his failure to understand the significance of 
a great historic party as an organ of government not easily 
to be created, not lightly to be destroyed.” Was not his failure 
rather due to his determination to set the significance of a 
great national crisis before the interest of any party, however 
great and however historic? Whether Peel judged the 
situation correctly, whether the immediate adoption of Free 
Trade was as indispensable as he thought it, whether he 
cught not to have taken his party—and, if that led to nothing, 
the electorate—into his confidence, are questions which at that 
time did not admit of an answer, and may be hard to answer 
even now. But what history has to pass judgment on is not 
the soundness of Peel's convictions but their sincerity, and 
upon that we believe that its verdict will not be that pro- 
nounced by his great adversary. 

Mr. Monypenny has done his readers a valuable service in 
bringing together from Sybil and Coningsby the passages 
which deal with English history since the death of James I. 
These are, we are inclined to think, the things by which 
Disraeli will be best remembered. The triumph of “the 
Venetian Constitution ” at the death of Anne; the consent of 
George I. and George II. to be the Doge which William IIT. 
had refused to be; the hopeless struggle of George III. to be 
something better; the manner in which “the supreme genius 
of Edward Burke effected for the Whigs what Bolingbroke, 
in a preceding age, had done for the Tories—he restored the 
moral existence of the party”; the sketches of the younger 
Pitt, of Shelburne, whom Disraeli may be said to have created 
afresh, of Lord Liverpool, of the Duke of Wellington, of 
Lord John Russell, of the Peel of the Tamworth manifesto 
—are admirable examples of what genius can do for history. 
The theories may be as wrong as possible, but they are always 
vitai, and where that rare quality is present the reader will 
never turn away in indifference from the great subject 
so handled. We must not take leave of Mr. Monypenny 
without giving him warm praise for the manner in which the 
work has been done. There is no need of any apology for 
the length at which the years from 1837 to 1846 have been 
treated. He is quite right in thinking this “the period when 
Disraeli’s genius was at its greatest height and vigour,” and 
it is also one without a knowledge of which much of his 
hero’s later life must be unintelligible. And quite apart from 
anything that Mr. Monypenny has still to give us, the present 
volume is one of singular interest and importance. 





WELSH POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE.* 


Few Englishmen, we suppose, know much about Welsh 
poetry. Such names as Merlin and, perhaps, Taliessin are 
vaguely familiar; there are one or two collections of Welsh 
songs and melodies; while Eisteddfods and bardic coro- 
nations, as depicted in the illustrated papers, arouse at times 
a languid curiosity. But inquiry does not usually go further. 
For the Welsh language is cut off from us by a gap which no 
knowledge of the Aryan group of languages can bridge, and 
fragments of Welsh verse, even when accompanied by a 
translation (pp. 136, 139), still present a cipher which is 
without a clue. And yet there is no doubt that Welsh 
poetry is at once a national inheritance and also in a very 
remarkable manner a living force. Elsewhere in Europe the 
minstrel is extinct, but he is still to be found in the Principality, 
not indeed, as in the days when Arthur held his court at 
Caerleon-upon-Usk, among chiefs and nobles, but rather 
among the peasantry and common folk. Of modern “ Bards,” 
whose work is illustrated in this volume, Alun “ was the son 
of a miner and apprenticed to a shoemaker”; Ceiriog was “a 
railway clerk in Manchester,” and died as “ station-master 
at Caersws”; Derfydd was “a machine-man in Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s quarry,” and Gruffydd started life in “Bethel School, 





* Welsh Poetry Old and New in lish Verse, By Alfred Perceval Graves. 
London: Longmans and Co, (2s. 64, 





Llanddeiniolen” ; while of the englyn, a very ancient form of 
four-lined epigram which “for complexity of form is now 
unparalleled in the prosodies of the world,” Mr. Graves Writes 
that there is “no bard so unskilful as never to have composed 
one, and few peasants so poor as not to hope that an englyn 
may adorn the blue slab which is their final coverlet.” And 
everyone who ponders over these strange facts—almost unique, 
we think, in the modern world—will assuredly be grateful te 
Mr. Graves for bringing together some ninety epecimens of 
Welsh verse. To politicians, indeed, if pelitics have any concern 
with what has been called “the soul of a nation,” his volume 
ought to be indispensable ; but a literary critic may not venture 
on so great a theme, and must content himself with his own 
task, which in the present case is of special difficulty, Fo, 
our interest in poetic translations arises either from the 
intellectual pleasure they afford by being compared with 
the original, or from the fact that they introduce us, as 
Chapman’s Homer did Keats, into a new world of creative 
imagination; but Mr. Graves has to forgo both these sources 
of delight. For just as the Welsh language is generaliy 
unknown, so the subjects with which Welsh poctry deals 
seem always to be the most familiar. It loves the common 
emotions and experiences of life, and does not seek to he 
either unusual or profound. But if the substance is simple 
the form is the reverse. For Welsh verse is immensely 
complex. “I have not found under the sky so closely woven 
a web,” writes Archdeacon Prys; and “the four-and-twenty 
strict metres,” which were “first classified” in 1451, “con- 
stitute,” says Mr. Graves, “a system of prosody which is, for 
intricacy of construction, delicacy of form, and susceptibility 
of polish, absolutely without parallel outside the kindred 
poetry of Irish”; while it is rich in every variety of 
“double rhymes, internal rhymes and assonances, together 
with peculiar vowel and consonantal sequences.” Its appeal 
in fact is largely dependent, as is the cuse with Horace’s Odes, 
on the pleasure it affords the ear, and lyric poetry of this type 
affords almost insuperable difficulties to the translator. But 
Mr. Graves is an adept in all the mysteries of rhymes and 
metres, and, apart from all other interests, this volume is a 
very treasury for all who seek to weave words into song with 
new cadences and measures. Take, for instance, this passage 
from “ The Sending of the Summer to Glamorgan ” :-— 
“ Go forth in thine hour of beauty 
And flourishing power, forth go! 
Summer, and on Morgannwg 
Thy benison full bestow ; 
Till on some sweetest morrow 
‘hou greetest each mansion white, 
Changing the rigour of sorrow 
To a vigour of warm delight. 
Over all her grey manors 
All thy gay banners wave; 
Ali the pastures thereunder 
With verdant wonder pave!” 
For all its apparent ease this is really almost a miracle of 
rhyming, while by making many rhymes “internal” and 
varying their relation to the verse accent, the writer avoids 
any “surfeiting with honey,” and “the taste of sweetness,” 
though abundant, is never in excess. Indeed, to all but 
metrical experts this use of internal rhyme will, we think, be 
so novel that we venture to give another instance, from Elis 
Wyn’s “ Counsel in View of Death,” which also illustrates the 
strong tendency of modern Welsh poets to become chiefly 
serious :— 
“Travellers by sea and land 
On remotest mount or strand, 


Have ye found one secret spot 
Where Death is not commanding ? 


Learned scholar, jurist proud, 
Lifted God-like o’er the crowd, 
Can your keenest coun8el’s aid 
Dispel Death’s shade enshrouding ? 
Fervent faith, profound repentance, 
Holy hours of stern self-sentence— 
There alone can victory bring 
When Death's dread sting shall wring us.” 
But they can combine seriousness with other thoughts, as in 
this delightful ending to Ceiriog’s “ Jenny Jones ” :— 
“T love a good neighbour, I love rest from labour, 
Good music and preaching, my pipe and my purse : 
But above all and any, I love my own Jenny, 
For richer or poorer, for better or worse.” 
We should also, did space allow, like to “dally” over a very 
delightful “Dolly” (p. 36) who provokes to extraordinary 
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extravagance of rhymes, or to introduce the reader to “my 
Susannah serious ” (p. 43), who is also “ Diana thé imperious,” 
and, above all, to quote at length the “ Elegy on Sion Glyn, a 
Child of Five Years of Age,” which as a model of quaint, 
simple, and touching pathos deserves a place in any anthology. 
But those who wish to understand either the spirit of 
“Gallant Little Wales” or Mr. Graves’s vigour as a trans- 
lator will demand at least one stanza from the famous ballad 
of “Rhuddlan Marsh” :— 
“ Out of the gloom leap the loud crashing targes, 
Through the spear-forest the battle-axe breaks, 
Arrows fly hissing—to thundering charges 
E’en to its marges the red morass quakes ! 
O’er the wild tumult, the wail of the wounded, 
Hark! the clear voice of Caradoc is rolled : 
‘Into yon breach! or betrayed and surrounded 
On Khuddlan Marsh let the moon find us cold,’ ” 
Indeed, even if neither professional politicians nor metrical 
experts accept our commendation, we can safely leave this 
interesting volume to the judgment of all those who find in 
bappy versification an amusement and a delight. 





THOSE UNITED STATES.* 

THERE are two ways of writing about a country that one has 
but cursorilyexamined. One may write of it with the pontifical 
solemnity of Mr. Kipling’s Padgett, perfectly complacent in 
delusion; or one may say in effect: “ This is how it struck 
me. My impressions are very likely quite unjustifiable and 
misleading. I give them for what they are worth. My excuse 
is that first impressions are vivid. They fade rapidly, and it 
is impossible to recapture them.” When a writer takes this 
position criticism is misplaced and even useless. The only 
questions one cares to ask are: “Is the book entertaining ? 
Does it make one think?” Mr. Arnold Bennett does take up 
this position, and undoubtedly does justify it by his brilliance. 
We agree with him that further knowledge of the United 
States might make nim retract most of his opinions. The 
only point we have to insist on is that his visit of seven 
weeks to the United States has enabled him to write eight 
chapters which are extraordinarily readable and in which he 
displays excellently his characteristic power of weaving a 
fabric of intellectual substance out of very fine threads of 
observation. 

The essential artist in Mr. Bennett is expressed by his un- 
varying power of selection. He rejects with courage—and 
rejection requires courage. His books are full of minute 
details, and yet these are not universally minute. He will 
seize on certain things as symbolical of the whole, and by fully 
describing the symbols he suggests adequately all that they 
stand for. Thus his second chapter in this book is about 
streets. Every city, with the citizens therein, may be judged 
by its streets. Therefore, to describe the streets of New York 
is to describe New York. And among the streets of New York 


the quintessential street is Fifth Avenue. Inasingle street you | 


have an epitome of the grandiosity and complexity of New York. 
That is the logic implicit in Mr. Bennett's bold and interesting 
method. We must not overvalue it as a method of analyzing 
national habits. We shall say as little as possible of his 
criticism of the Americans as a people, for it does not pretend 
to be wide or deep, and choose for mention rather his opinions 
on things which permit a quick judgment to be almost as 
good as a slow one. What, for instance, is the impression 
made by sky-scrapers on an acute and liberal mind like 
Mr. Bennett's? He says :— 

“The sky-scrapers that cluster about the lower end of Broadway 
—their natural home—were as impressive as I could have desired, 
but not architecturally. For they could only be felt, not seen. 
And even in situations where the sky-scraper is properly visible, 
it is, as a rule, to my mind, architecturally a failure. I regret for 
my own sake that I could not be more sympathetic toward the 
existing sky-scraper as an architectural entity, because I had 
assuredly no European prejudice against the sky-scraper as such. 
The objection of most people to the sky-scraper is merely that it is 
unusual—the instinctive objection of most people to everything 
that is original enough to violate tradition! I, on the contrary, 
a3 a convinced modernist, would applaud the unusualness of the 
sky-scraper. Nevertheless, I cannot possibly share the feelings 
of patriotic New Yorkers who discover architectural grandeur in, 
say, the Flat-Iron Building or the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Building. To me they confuse the poctical idea of these buildings 
with the buildings themselves. I eagerly admit that the bold 
prow-like notion of the Flat-Iron cutting northward is a splendid 








notion, an inspiring notion; it thrills. But the building itself is 
ugly—nay, it is adverbially ugly ; and no reading of poetry into 
it will make it otherwise. ... In any case, a great deat of the 
poetry of New York is due to the sky-scraper. At dusk the effect 
of the massed sky-scrapers illuminated from within, as seen from 
any high building up-town, is prodigiously beautiful, and it is 
unique in the cities of this world. The early night effect of the 
whole town, topped by the aforesaid Metropolitan tower, seen 
from the New Jersey shore, is stupendous, and resembles some 
enchanted city of the next world rather than of this.” 

In Chicago Mr. Bennett was impressed chiefly by the faith 
and daring of the civic designers of the great boulevards, both 
exterior and interior, And these things, in Mr. Bennett’s 
opinion, are only the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace, for in Chicago more than in any other 
city he visited he detected the stirring of a new spirit of high- 
mindedness in political and municipal life. Readers of news- 
papers who have watched Mr. Roosevelt's connexion with 
Chicago may attribute the change to him, but we have not 
Mr. Bennett’s sanction for this conclusion. We dare say that, 
in common with other English Radicals, he would withhold it, 
even though Mr. Roosevelt’s programme has become frankly 
Radical. 

Ruskin used to argue absurdly that as a railway station 
was devoted to an abominably ugly purpose it was a mistake 
to try to make it beautiful or noble. All one could do for a 
railway station, he thought, was to make it so plain that it did 
not attract more attention to itself than was absolutely 
necessary; it should never excite distress by pretence—by 
mingling motives and suggesting achievements that could 
never be. Very different were the thoughts aroused in 
Mr. Bennett by the terminus of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in New York. 

“TI frankly surrendered myself to the domination of this extra- 
ordinary building. I did not compare. I knew there could 
be no comparison. Whenever afterward I heard, as I often did, 
enlightened, Europe-loving citizens of the United States complain 
that the United States was all very well, but there was no art in 
the United States, the image of this tremendous masterpiece 
would rise before me, and I was inclined to say: ‘Have you ever 
crossed Seventh Avenue, or are you merely another of those who 
have been to Europe and learned nothing?’ The Pennsylvania 
station is full of the noble qualities that fine and heroic imagina- 
tion alone can give. That there existed a railroad man poetic and 
audacious enough to want it, architects with genius powerful 
enough to create it, and a public with heart enough to love it— 
these things are for me a surer proof that the American is a great 
race than the existence of any quantity of wealthy universities, 
museums of classic art, associations for prison reform, or deep- 
delved safe-deposit vaults crammed with bonds. Such a monu- 
ment does not spring up by chance; it is part of the slow flowering 
of a nation’s secret spirit!” 

Mr. Bennett praises no other single accomplishment in the 
United States so warmly as this railway station, with the 
single exception, perhaps, of Mr. Winslow Homer's water- 
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colours, and in this case he complains that Americans in 
general do not recognize the art that is at their own doors. 
But in examining the attitude of Americans towards all art 
and all life he has for them the same condemnation that he 
directs against the whole Anglo-Saxon race. He admires 
their curiosity, which is to his mind righteousness, but he 
finds that it stops short of the highest form. Perfect curiosity, 
he says, demands intellectual honesty, and Americans have 
this no more than Englishmen have it. 

“TI seemed to see in America precisely the same tendency as in 
Britain to pretend, for the sake of instant comfort, that things 
are not what they are, the same timid but determined dislike of 
the whole truth, the same capacity to be shocked by notorious and 
universal phenomena, the same delusion that a refusal to look 
at these phenomena is equivalent to the destruction of these 
phenomena, the same flaccid sentimentality which vitiates prac- 
tically all Anglo-Saxon art, And I have stood in the streets of 
New York, as I have stood in the streets of London, and longed 
with an intense nostalgia for one hour of Paris, where, amid a 
deplorable decadence, intellectual honesty is widely discoverable, 
and where absolutely straight thinking and talking is not mistaken 
for cynicism.” 

We know what this means. It means too often that a man 
whose mind does not turn readily to what is disagreeable is 
condemned as being too timid to be truthful. In most. cases 
it is an absurd conclusion, yet it is wielded by some persons as 
It is quite easy (and 





a weapon of intellectual intimidation. 
} lamentably common) for a modernist to despise Sir Walter 
| Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray for no better reason than that 
| unpleasant subjects did not attract them. 

The finest passage in the book occurs in the last chapter on 
(“Human Citizens,” which is also the finest chapter, Mr, 
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Bennett writes of family life, and of life in apartment- 
houses :— 

“*We are keen on children here,’ says the youngish father, 
frankly. He is altered now from the man he was when he inhabited 
a diminutive flat in the full swirl of New York. His face is calmer, 
milder, more benevolent, and more resignedly worried. And 
assuredly no one would recognize in him the youth who, howled 
murderously at university football matches, and cried with 
monstrous ferocity at sight of danger from the opposing colours : 
‘Kill him! Kill him for me! I can’t stand his red stockings 
coming up the field!’ Yetit isthe same man. And this father, 
too, is the fruit of university education; and further, one feels 
that his passion for his progeny is one of the chief causes of 
American interest in education. He and his like are at the root 
of the modern university—not the millionaires. In Chicago I 
was charmed to hear it stoutly and even challengingly maintained 
that the root of Chicago University was not Mr. Rockefeller, but 
the parents of Chicago. ul 

“ Assuming that the couple have no children, there is a good 

chance of catching them later, splendidly miserable, in a high- 
class apartment-house, where the entire daily adventure of living 
is taken out of your hands and done for you, and you pay a heavy 
price in order to be deprived of one of the main interests of 
existence. The apartment-house ranks, in my opinion, among the 
more pernicious influences in American life. As an institution it 
is unhappily establishing itself in England, and in England it 
is terrible. I doubt if it is less terrible in its native land. 
It is anti-social because it works always against the preservation 
of the family unit, and because it is unfair to children, and because 
it prevents the full flowering of an individuality. (Nobody can 
be himself in an apartment-house; if he tried that game he would 
instantly be thrown out.”) 
If anyone else had written that Mr. Bennett might possibly 
have said that it was vitiated by the defect of sentiment. 
But it is both good and true, and we pay Mr. Bennett the 
compliment of believing that he well knows it. 

Among the other objects of Mr. Bennett’s admiration which 
may be mentioned are—the American Telephone Service, the 
business man’s faculty of delegating authority so that many 
of his subordinates have an inspiriting pride of office, the 
heating of houses, and the organization of hotels. His main 
object of detestation is an incompetent interviewer, the most 
incompetent being he who invents when there is no need to 
invent. 

As Mr. Bennett grows older, and possibly wiser, in writing 
he tends to make his own rules of grammar, and to use words 
which we should have expected him to repudiate. We are all 
against pedantry, but Mr. Bennett as critic is himself not 
averse from comparatively pedantic objections. He uses 
“epithet” as though it meant a substantive—and that not 
even a descriptive substantive in apposition. ‘“ Exhaustless” 
is a bad word. What is an “exhaust,” except when it is a 
part of an internal combustion engine? “ Odour” isa fearful 
elegance when it is used invariably for “smell.” There is a 
floundering jocularity on page 52. On page 5 Mr. Bennett 
seems to accept the belief of the sportsman he quotes that 
partridges sit in trees. These are small points, but perhaps 
worthy of his attention. The book is a delightful example of 
whipping up cream for the top ofa pudding. It is pleasant 
to the eye and light to eat. Perhaps some day Mr. Bennett 
will give us the pudding itself. 





MARSHAL NEY.* 


THERE is a general notion abroad that Marshal Ney was a 
dashing soldier, with plenty of courage and energy but little 
It is not difficult to understand how this idea arose, 
but it is nevertheless singularly mistaken. The man who won 
Elchingen was not merely a beau sabreur. Perhaps the 
arm in which he served, which is popularly supposed to need 
less intelligence than infantry or artillery, added to the fact 
that he rose from the ranks, has led many to relegate Ney to 
the company of Napoleon’s generals who won distinction by 
mere reckless audacity. This was not so, for as early as 1793, 
on leaving the 4th regiment of hussars, he was presented with 
a testimonial which mentions intelligence first and then 
courage as his military qualities. ‘“‘Even in the midst of 
danger he has displayed a discernment and a tactical insight 
that is seldom found.” Bernadotte, in his report to Kléber 
after the battle of the Roer, wrote: “I owe great praise to the 
brave Ney. He has assisted me with the intelligence you 
know so well in him.” Pitted against Wellington in the 
Peninsular war, he showed himself the most capable of all 


brain. 


ee _ 
the French generals. On the other hand, if dash and insub. 
ordination, qualities with which Ney was equally well endowed, 
were more typical of the Napoleonic than of any other epoch, 
then Ney was the most typical soldier of that epoch. He 
proved his courage very early in his career when with thirty 
dragoons and a few chasseurs he charged and defeated two 
hundred of the enemy’s hussars. His first act of insubordina. 
tion took place even earlier, when he fought a duel with a 
fencing master, against the rules of the military code of the day. 
Both he kept to the last—his insubordination as well as his 
bravery. Before Waterloo, overhearing Napoleon declare 
that, although the enemy was substantially stronger, yet he 
had a very good chance of winning, Ney, who had misinter. 
preted the movements of certain English regiments, broke 
in, “ No doubt, sir, if Wellington were simple enough to wait 
for you; but I can tell you there are marked signs of a retreat, 
and if you do not attack at once the enemy will escape you.” 
Some critics aseribe to his precipitate action the loss of the 
battle of Waterloo, but the part Ney played in the Napoleonic 
campaign is too well known to need recounting here. Even 
if the final defeat of the French army at Waterloo was due 
to his ill-timed impetuosity, no other marshal of the French 
Empire played a more conspicuous part in the preceding 
campaigns: in the brilliant victoiss from the capture of 
Mannheim to the retreat from Moscow, Ney displayed not 
one, but all the qualities of the great general. It is impossible, 
for instance, sufficiently to admire the presence of mind and 
the tact with which he led the few remnants of the great army 
through the dangers and untold hardships of the retreat. 
When the column which he commanded—broken, decimated, 
suffering—was slowly advancing through a thick wood, a few 
gunshots were fired in the very faces of the first ranks. 
Believing themselves lost, they began to fall one on the other 
in a mélée more disastrous than any defeat. It was then that 
Ney suddenly turned defeat into victory by making bis men 
believe that he expected the attack, which was part of a pre- 
arranged plan, and that the enemy was lost. ‘he story is 
told by M. de Ségur, who may reasonably be suspected of a 
natural partiality towards his countryman and companion- 
at-arms, but it is typical of the man whose sangfroid 
did not desert him even in the last moment when his 
life was forfeited. He threw in his lot with Napoleon, 
and lost, and as a result was shot like a common spy in the 
Luxembourg Gardens on a cold winter morning in the presence 
of idle spectators, almost within earshot of the children 
playing in the gardens. When the twelve muskets were 
levelled Ney took off his hat, and going forward four steps 
said in aloud voice, “ Frenchmen, I protest against my con- 
demnation. My honour .. .” Then he fell pierced by eleven 
bullets. One soldier had aimed high and brought down a 
shower of plaster from the wall behind. The soldiers marched 


away and left the body of Ney lying on the ground. It is 
said that one rider leapt over the prostrate form. This was 


the beginning of the Royalist era in France, Whoever wishes 
for a detailed account of the life of this most interesting and 
tragic figure cannot do better than turn to the work of Mr. 
Atteridge, which presents a wealth of information in an 
eminently readable manner. A chronological index, however, 
would add to the usefulness of the volume. 


TWO FAMOUS DIGBYS.* 
THERE are few more interesting figures in the story of 
seventeenth-century England than the two cousins with whom 
this unpretentious volume is concerned. There was indeed 
a close kinship in more than blood between the reckless, 
brilliant, unstable, almost farcical characters of the two men, 
but the present volume, which consists merely of a short 
memoir of each of them, does not attempt any very close 
comparison. Of the two, Kenelm Digby’s was undoubtedly 
the more dominating and attractive character. Clarendon 
describes his winning voice, his flowing courtesy, and the 
volubility of language which surprised and delighted all who 
met him, while Wood says of him that “ his person was hand- 
some and gigantic . . . while he had so graceful elocution and 
noble address that had he dropped from the clouds into any 
part of the world he would have made himself respected.” 
Wood adds, it is true, that the Jesuits, who cared not for 
him, said this was true, “but then he must not stay there 
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above three weeks”; but against the Jesuits’ view we may 
get the evidence of one who affirmed that his conversa- 
tion made the prison in which they were incarcerated 
together “a place of delight.” And, indeed, the life of this 
strange man contained adventure and interest enough to make 
a dozen reputations. We have from his own hand a curious 
description of his romantic courtship of the beautiful Venetia 
Stanley, of whose prenuptial reputation the memoir makes 
rather an ineffectual defence, and an account of his highly 
successful buceaneering expedition in the Mediterranean in 
1627. ‘The greater part of the present memoir consists of an 
abridgment of these two works, and the consequence is that 
the remainder of Sir Kenelm’s life is rather scantily treated. 
In particular his reputation as a scientist hardly receives the 
recognition it deserves. His intimacy with Descartes is barely 
mentioned ; that with Hobbes is not mentioned at all. Again, 
there is no recognition of his discoveries in regard to the 
vegetation of plants, the value of which has been recognized 
by scientists. Poor Sir Kenelm was, of course, something of 
a charlatan. We hear of his “ infirmity of lying” in connexion 
with his chemical experiments, and one writer calls him the 
“Pliny of his age” in that respect; but under all the bombast 
and quackery of this “errant mountebank ” (the compliment 
is Evelyn’s) there seems to have been hidden a genuine 
enthusiasm for philosophy and science. 

George Digby’s was a less romantic character. Throughout 
his sixty-five years he figured almost continually in public life, 
from the day when at the age of twelve he came before the 
bar of the House of Commons with a petition on behalf of his 
father, then lying in the Tower, and won all hearts by his 
boyish fluency and self-possession. Unfortunately he was 
almost universally unsuccessful. Walpole well described the 
instability which was the cause of his failure. 

“He wrote against Popery and embraced it; he was a zealous 

opposer of the Court and a sacrifice to it, was conscientiously 
converted in{the midst of his prosecution of Strafford, and was 
most unconscientiovsly a prosecutor of Lord Clarendon. With 
great parts he always hurt himself and his friends; with romantic 
bravery he was always an unsuccessful commander. He spoke 
for the Test Act though a Roman Catholic, and addicted himself 
to astrology on the birthday of true philosophy.” 
Mr. Digby’s memoir follows accepted lines. It shows by some 
useful quotations from the Test Act speech Bristol’s extra- 
ordinary levity and lack of balance; shows, too, how honest 
was the anxiously premeditated conversion to Rome which 
ruined his political prospects. One would have liked to 
see some treatment of his successful connexion with the 
stage and some reference to his position as a poet, but except 
in this respect the memoir is very complete and can be recom- 
mended to all who are interested in the curiosities of history. 





RICHARD CCEUR DE LION,* 

Tuis large and handsome volume is divided into two parts. 
In the first and longer division, the author tells with consider- 
able spirit the story of the great Plantagenet who has effectu- 
ally touched her imagination and aroused that enthusiasm 
which has a good deal to do with the attractiveness of such a 
book as this. In the second division the author describes her 
own travels or pilgrimages to the regions most connected with 
Richard in his lifetime, and leads us, with a good deal of 
picturesque description, first through Normandy, Touraine, 
Anjou, Poitou, Aquitaine, then to the sea-coast of Palestine 
and, finally, to the scene of Richard’s captivity in the castles 
and towns on the Danube and the Rhine. 

Among these objects of pilgrimage one of the most 
be the Abbey of Fontevrault, 
where the four Plantagenet effigies, that of Richard 
being the most striking, so long ill-used and 
neglected, but have of late years been treated with the 
care and honour due to them. To judge from Mrs. 
Holbach’s account of the state of the church and its monn- 
ments and relics, her visit was made before the recent works 
of restoration had brought to light the four Plantagenet 
coffins, the situation of which had been unknown since the 
sixteenth century, when they appear to have been buried more 
deeply during the alterations under the Abbess Louise de 
Bourbon. 

From what has been already said it will be gathered that in 


interesting must always 


were 





* In the Footsteps of Richard Ceur de Lion. By Maude M. Holbach. With 
photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations, 


London; Stanley Paul 


her historical sketch of Richard’s life and reign Mrs. Holbach 
studies him from the point of view of a hero-worshipper. The 
single-hearted crusader, inspired by “a lofty idea,” “a really 
noble purpose”’—the great captain, the generous brother and 
enemy—these aspects of the Lion-heart hold the stage here as 
they did in the books of our childhood, and comparatively 
little is said of the defects in mind and action of an 
undoubtedly fine character. Like many other heroes and 
heroines of a past age, Richard had a personal charm which 
captivated his contemporaries, and that curious quality, as in 
other cases, clings to his name throughout the centuries. 
Some scientific historians have in modern days thrown off its 
influence, so that we often hear more of Richard’s “craft and 
unscrupulousness,” of the Angevin fury which possessed him, 
of his cunning as a statesman, his scorn of treaties, his cruelty 
and greed, than of the generous qualities, the splendid courage, 
which earned him his name. But Mrs. Holbach quotes an old 
chronicler, a contemporary witness, “ His was the valour of 
Hector, the magnanimity of Achilles,” and thus sets the tune 
for her interesting book. 





FICTION. 
“’TWIXT LAND AND SEA.” ® 

In one or two of the latest of Mr. Conrad's books some of his 
admirers have noticed with consternation signs of new and by 
no means happy developments both in his matter and style. 
This change first became evident in The Secret Agent, which, 
for all its brilliance and interest, lacked, except for a few 
pages, the especial signs of its author’s genius. Oddly enough 
the most marked element in the new manner seemed to be the 
influence of a writer as far removed as possible in his inspira- 
tion from that of Mr. Conrad—the influence, we mean, of 
Mr. Henry James. Much might be written of the effects of 
Mr. Henry James upon contemporary English fiction. It 
may be questioned whether there is a single prominent 
novelist who has not at one time or another fallen under 
(Could even Mr. Kipling be confidently quoted 
as an exception?) At all events, The Secret Agent seemed 
often to echo Mr. Henry James, not merely in the 
characteristic formation of his sentences, but even in his 
equally characteristic method of character-painting. And, 
whatever may be the value of Mr. James's surreptitious 
permeations into English literature in general, upon Mr. 
Conrad the effect was entirely lamentable. It is with deep 
satisfaction therefore that we see that in his new book he has 
once more shaken himself free. He has returned with fresh 
vigour to his earlier course, and is as triumphantly successful 
in it as he has ever been in the past. 

There are three stories contained in ’T'wizt Land and Sea, 
and the Indian Ocean with its islands acts as the ground base 
for all three of them. Mr. Conrad has lost none of his power 
of filling his pages with the terrifying glamour of the tropics. 
The actual descriptions are not many or long, but they are 
vivid enough to overflow, as it were, upon the rest of the story 
or to be called up afresh in the reader’s memory by the 
stimulus of a single well-chosen word. Here, in two sentences, 
for instance, is the Malay Archipelago :— 

“The brig’s business was on uncivilized coasts, with obscure 
rajahs dwelling in nearly unknown bays; with native settlements 
up mysterious rivers opening their sombre, forest-lined estuaries 
among a welter of pale green reefs and dazzling sand-banks, in 
lonely straits of calm blue water all aglitter with sunshine. Alone, 
far from the beaten tracks, she glided, all white, round dark, 
frowning headlands, stole out, silent like a ghost, from behind 
points of land stretching out all black in the moonlight; or lay 
hove-to, like a sleeping sea-bird, under the shadow of some name- 
less mountain waiting for a signal.” 


his sway. 


On such a background any drama would gain signifi- 
eance, and Mr. Conrad’s dramas would be significant 
upon any background. The two together, supporting 


and emphasizing each other, create an overwhelming effect. 
All three of the stories are alike in this, though in 
other ways they differ greatly in feeling. The first 
of them, “A Smile of Fortune,” has more of the spirit of 
comedy in it than the others, though even there the comedy is 
shot with satire and pathos. The interest of the story is 
psychological: it is of a girl who has lived alone all her life 
shut up with her father and a great-aunt, and of the effect 
~**Twiet Land and Sea. By Joseph Conrad. London: J. M, Dent and Sons. 
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upon her of the sudden introduction of a strange man inte 
the house. The dénouement is moving, but it is a recollection 
of characters rather than of events that is left at the end—of 
the strangely attractive, wild-beast-like Alice, and of her 
father, Mr. Jacobus, the fat, heavy-eyed, tranquil ship- 
chandler, whose past had been so disreputable that none of 
the respectable inhabitants of the port could speak to him. 
In “The Secret Sharer,” on the other hand, the interest is 
essentially one of action. Here is the apotheosis of the 
adventure story. The captain of a sailing-ship anchored one 
night off an islet in the Malay Archipelago determines out of 
caprice to take a five hours’ anchor-watch by himself. He 
notices that the rope side-ladder has not been hauled in. 

“Not from compunction certainly, but as it were mechanically, 
I proceeded to get the ladder in myself. Now a side-ladder of 
that sort is a light affair and comes in easily, yet my vigorous 
tug, which should have brought it flying on board, merely recoiled 
upon my body in a totally unexpected jerk. . . . I put my head 
over the rail. The side of the ship made an opaque belt of 
shadow on the darkling glossy shimmer of the sea. But I saw 
at once something elongated and pale floating very close to the 
ladder. Before I could form a guess a faint flash of phosphorescent 
light, which seemed to issue suddenly from the naked body of a 
man, flickered in the sleeping water with the elusive, silent play 
of summer lightning in a night sky. With a gasp I saw revealed 
to my stare a pair of feet, the long legs, a broad livid back 
immersed right up to the neck in a greenish cadaverous glow. 
One hand, awash, clutched the bottom rung of the ladder.” 
The man turns out to be a murderer, who has escaped by 
swimming from another ship anchored on the other side of the 
island. The captain takes him on board, and tries for four 
days to conceal him in his cabin without being discovered by 
the other officers or the steward, until he can swim ashore to 
another island as the ship passes it. Mr. Conrad succeeds in 
imparting such realism to this account of an attempt to conceal 
a man in a cabin a few feet long, which has to be tidied daily 
by the steward, that his readers’ nerves are almost as much 
set on edge as his hero’s. It is, however, in the last story, 
“Freya of the Seven Isles,” that Mr. Conrad achieves his 
greatest success. In it incidents, characters, and background 
are woven together into the texture of a tragedy as moving as 
any that we know. Its elements may seem simple and familiar 
—two lovers, « jealous rival, and a comic father—but its true 
elements are different. They are passion and imagination, 
two gifts of which Mr. Conrad has, perbaps, a larger share 
than any other writer of to-day. 





John of Jingalo. By Laurence Housman. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.) —Comedy and satire abound in this most amusing book. There 
is only the barest pretence that the kingdom of Jingalo is not the 
England of to-day, but Mr. Housman, in presenting King John, 
the Archbishop of Ebury, and other prominent characters, gives 
no personal portraits. The characters are his own; he would 
otherwise have spoilt the story utterly. But the setting is our 
own land at this moment. There is a little unpleasantness in a 
conversation between the Archbishop and Prince Max, the heir to 
the throne, but apart from this good taste is maintained through- 
out. This is the more creditable because, as readers must be 
warned, nearly every convention in the land is the butt of a 
nakedly irreverent wit. Monarchy and hierarchy, democracy and 
bureaucracy, trade unions and suffragettes, Parliament Act, Poor 
Law Commission, and censor all receive well-aimed shafts of satire. 
It is not unkindly, and if it is particularly soft towards “Women 
Chartists ” we may allow Mr. Housman his predilections. Through 
it all one grows really fond of the bewildered monarch and his 
disconcerting family. The moral seems to be that a popular king 
is mach more indispensable and capable of much more good than 
the bureaucratic cabinet of party government. 

READABLE Novets.—The Street Called Straight. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—An anonymous novel, in which a conscientious 
American girl has to choose between two magnanimous lovers, of 
whom one is English——My Love and I. By “ Martin Redfield.” 
(Constable and Co, 6s.)—More pronouncedly American in language, 
concerning two literary heroes, of whom the narrator is married to 
a cold, hard-headed wife, to whom he is loyal. Yarns from a 
Captain’s Log. By “J. Bowline” and R. R. C. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A generous store of sea-stories, 
humorous and otherwise, containing also some good descriptions ; 
it is a little awkwardly put together. The Rock of the Ravens. 
By J. A. Steuart. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story of 
MacDonalds and MacIntoshes at feud, full of gory excitement, 
romance, amazing prowess of hero and heroine, and very black 
villainy. The conversation only rarely lapses into modernisms, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Thomas Hardy: a Critical Study. By Lascelles Abercrombie, 
(Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. net.)—It is as a poet that Mr. Abercrombie 
has hitherto been chiefly known; but this appreciation of Mr, 
Thomas Hardy shows that he is not lacking in critical power, 
Many will doubtless feel that he errs a little in the direction of 
indiscriminate enthusiasm for Mr. Hardy, especially when he 
claims “for the Wessex novels of Thomas Hardy that in them 
Fiction has achieved both a style anda substance that enable it to 
fulfil the gravest function of art—with the exception, perhaps, of 
the work of two foreign novelists, to fulfil this function for the 
first time.” This statement may perhaps be considered the theme 
of Mr. Abercrombie’s study. For he elaborates it at some length, 
and explains that by it he means tosay that Mr. Hardy is the 
first English novelist to base his work upon a foundation of 
philosophy. ‘Thomas Hardy,” he says elsewhere, “by deliber- 
ately putting the art of his fiction under the control of a 
metaphysic, has thereby made the novel capable of the highest 
service to man’s consciousness—made it truly the equal of 
drama and sculpture.” It is in this metaphysic that Mr, 
Abercrombie is chiefly interested, and it is in their bearing 
upon it that he criticizes the novels individually in the 
later chapters of the book. Both there and in the more general 
argument at the beginning he is especially concerned to 
defend Mr. Hardy’s philosophy from the charge of pessimism 
But, apart from this, he enters upon no discussion upon the 
merits of philosophy, being content to emphasize the fact of its 
lying, as a unifying principle, at the back of the novels, and also, 
of course, of “The Dynasts.” Enough has been said togive an idea of 
Mr. Abercrombie’s critique, with its insistence upon the importance 
of the metaphysical basis of Mr. Hardy’s work. It is permissible to 
add that there are many who will disagree entirely with this atti- 
tude. Many—the question is largely one of temperament—will feel 
doubts not merely as to the truth of Mr. Hardy’s philosophy 
and as to its interest, but also as to its importance in the esthetic 
value of his writings. Many will find much to appreciate in them 
which bears hardly any relation to a “fundamental metaphysic,” 
and will admire them in spite rather than because of it. 


Early English Classical Tragedies. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by John W. Cunliffe. (Oxford University Press, 
7s. 6d. net.)—The failure of Senecan tragedy to obtain a foothold 
in England is a dispensation for which it is impossible to feel to 
grateful. Whether the causes of the failure were profound and 
inevitable (such things as the character of the English nation) 
or merely accidental (the particular structure, perhaps, of the 
English stage) must be argued by experts. “Gorboduc,” 
“ Jocasta,” “Gismond of Salerne,” and “The Misfortunes of 
Arthur,” have been carefully edited and annotated by Professor 
Cunliffe, and remind us once again of the vanity of the dramatic 
school into whose coffin Marlowe knocked the last nail. An 
interesting feature of these pseudo-classical plays are the dumb- 
shows which occur at the beginning of each act, and of which not 
a trace is, of course, to be found in Seneca. Professor Cunliffe 
states in a note his belief that they were imported into tragedy 
from the contemporary masques and pageants (themselves derived 
from the medieval Miracle Plays). This would be curious as 
showing that the native theatrical element was strong enough to 
force its way even into these deliberate and scholastic imitations 
of classical drama. 

The Medieval Boroughs of Snowdonia. By Edward Arthur Lewis. 
(Henry Sotheran. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lewis’s thesis is the first of a 
series of literary and historical studies to be issued by the 
University of Wales. It deals systematically with the growth 
of the municipal element in Snowdonia (the “ Principality of 
North Wales”) from the time of the conquest of Wales (1284) 
to the date of the Act of Union with Engiand (1536). In an 
introductory chapter Mr. Lewis gives a sketch of the development 
of town life in Wales up to the date at which the detailed study 
begins. 

This and That. By H. Belloc. (Methuen and Co, 6s.)—As is 
usually his practice, Mr. Belloc has provided us with a volume 
that can be read with pleasure and ease. His new collection of 
essays resembles former efforts in this as in other respects. 
of his satire is perhaps a little tamer, and some of his jokes are 
less pointed. But there is still plenty to entertain and amuse. 
Better still, Mr. Belloc gives us some more of those pictures of 
scenery in which he has long excelled, and of which his account 
of the Ebro Valley shows that he has not lost any of his mastery. 


Some 
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Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd, Regent St., London 


Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


———__—__ 


MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 








Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
ete., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
at 1s. Gd., 26. Gd. and Tis. 


TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 





AND 


OBESITY ‘ft: 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 





sample and 
Booklet free from 


CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. 





Weaa 





OR mutual Life Assurance 


THER points are also im- 
the most valuable and 


portant, such as Surrender 


useful Policy is that which Values, Loans Obtainable, 
yields the largest return for | Annuities, Business Require- 
the premiums paid. The points | ments, Double Endowments, 
to be seriously considered are— | etc. All these points are 


(1) the Security, (2) the Bonus | clearly and simply set before 


System, and (3) the Liberality | you in the 1912 Prospectus 
of the Conditions. of the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Policies for Children, Educational Purposes, 
Business Requirements, Marriage Settlements, 
Dependants, Old Age, Death Duties. 





HEAD OFFICE -  * 
LONDON - 


9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
= 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Bre:\h, Diarrheea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY TUE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder 
2s. aad &. per bottle; Lozenges, ls. 14d. per tin ; in Chocolates, ls. per tin 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box, 

J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








HOME MISSIONS 


Clergy in Poor Parishes need their 
modest stipends, Is it really necessary 
that they should be reduced? Yet 
this seems inevitable in the new year 
unless a supplementary £3,000 can 
be supplied at once. A friend offers 
to send £100 as soon as 19 similar 


sums have been received. 


Gifts may be sent to Coutts’ Bank (440 Strand) 
“for account of Additional Curates 
Society”; or to the Rev. CANON PETIT 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


marked 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1 Ib,, \4 lb. and 4 1b. Tins, 





Major Waiter Wixorietp writes:—“ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


CODE— 
AB C Sth. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£80,000,000., 


CLAIMS PAID .....................&100,000,000, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—>—- 
Angelotti (M. P.), The Burzundian, Cr 8V0 2.0... ..20-00-00-+ (Gay & Hancock) 6/0 
Angouléme (Duchesse d’), The Ruin of a Princess, 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 14/0 
Arber (A.), Herbals, their Origin and Evolution ...(Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/6 


Archibald (M. G.), Sundays at the Royal Military College: Sermons, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 3/6 






Beymer (W. G.), On Hazardous Service, 8V0...........s0eseereeeees (Harper) net 7/6 
Bovaird (D,), Internal Medicine, roy 8vo aah ....(Lippincott) net 21/0 
Bradbury (F.), History of Old Sheffield Plate, folio ne (Macmillan) net 42 
Butler (Samuel), Nete Books: Selections, er BVO.............00.6-+ (Fifield) net 60 
Camp-Fire Tales, cr &8V0 ........0.c0:ce:cseeeceereerenes ..{Nelson) net 6/0 
Chalmers (P. R.), Green Days and Blue Days, l2mo ............ "" (Maunsel) net 3/6 
Chappell (M.), Dogs and their Masters, 8vo ........+...... (Smith & Elder) net 5/0 


Childers (H.), Romantic Trials of Throe Contarien, 8vo ............(Lane) net 12/6 
Clappé (A. A.), The Wind-Band and its Instruments, er8vo (W. Reeves) net 5/0 
Cook (E. T.), Homes and Haunts of John Ruskin, 4to .........(@. Allen) net 21/0 
(Harper) 3/6 


Courtney (M, K.), The Pictures of Polly, cr 8vo .. 

Curtis (BS), Roger of Sicily and the Normans in “Lewer ‘Ltaly, 1016-1154, 
II ns tates eat sean semnainnssaistiibingsinahenhiniotpoonetye es (Putnam) net 5/0 

Cyclopedia of Education (A), vol. 3, 4to ............. ° oer ac millan) net 21/0 





De Groot (J. J. M.), Religion in Chiaa, cr 8vo ...(Putnam) net 6/0 
Deland (M.), The Voice, 8vo ..(Harper) 6/0 
er a (P. H.), The Cottag ses and the Village ‘Life of Rural England, 
roy 8 ...(Dent) net 21/0 
Dixon (Ht. M. x ‘Littie "Wandering Gil and Other ‘Stories, ito. 
(Cornish Bros.) net 5/0 





Dreiser (T.), The Financier, Cr 8V0 ..........ccccccssresssscensesensceseeessnees (Harper) 6/0 
Durham (E.), Burene : a Romance, cr Svo.. ssecees-(Drane) 60 
Education in Relation to Industry, RS EP “(Sim kin) net 2/6 





By Members of the English Assoc iation, vol. 3, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
Froebel’s Chief Writings on 
iecamubugane ceseeeee(. Arnold) net 4/6 
.....(Richards) net 3/6 
‘ -(Macmillaz 1) net 10/6 


Essays and Studics., 
Fletcher (S, S. F.) and Welton (J.), 


Education, er 8vo....... 
Forman (H. 3 ), The Ideal Italian Tour, 12mo .. 
Foundations. By Seven Oxford Men, 8vo 
Fox (Mrs. W.), A Regular Madam, cr Svo .... aia (Macmillan) 6/0 
France (A.), Jocasta and the Famished Cat, i ee meee (Lane) 6,0 
Gallienne (R. Le), The Maker of Rainbows, and other Fairy Tales, 8vo 
(Harper) net 5/0 
Galsworthy (J.), Plays, Vol. 2, roy 16mo ....(Duckworth) 6,0 
Gasquet (F. A.), England under the Old Religix m and other Essays, cr 8vo 
(Bell) net 6/0 








Gordon (G. S.), English Literature and the Classics, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press} net 6 0 





Grant (Lady 8.), Samphire, cr 8vo ..... = .. (5. Paul) net 36 
Guinan (J.), The C urate of Kilcloon, Cr 8VO «sess a. (M. H. Gill) 36 
Harding (WwW, H.), Twinkle, Twinkle Stories, 4to . meme & Scott) net 26 
Hind (A. M.,), Bartolozzi, 4to i re mann) net 26 
Hocking (S. K.), The W rath of Man, ‘er vo. , .. (Warne) 3/6 
Horn (K.), Susan and the Duke, cr 8vo ........ (8. Paul) 60 
House Opposite (The). By ** Rita,” cr 8vo (Nash) 6/0 
Housemaster’s Letters (A), 8vo .. “(Smith & Elde r) net 6/0 
Huskinson (‘T. W.), ‘The Bank of En; gli and’s Charters ..... .(P. 8. King) net 26 
Johnston (M.), Cease Firing, cr 8vo............... “ .(Constable) 6/0 


Jones (E.), Pa ‘apers on Psycho Analysis, aac (Baillicre) net 10/6 
Jones (E. A.), Catalogue of the Objects in Gold aud Silverand the Limoges 
Enamels in the Collection of the Baroness James De Rothschild, folio 

(Constable) net 147/0 

Kelman (J.), The Road, 8vo . ....(Revell) net 
Lamborn (E. A. G.), The Story of ‘Architecture in Oxford. Stone, 12mo 

(Clarendon Pre ss) net 3/6 

..(Lane) net 10/0 


3/ 0 


Lee (V.), Vital Lies, 2 vols, er 8vo 


Leroux (G.), The Man with the B! ack Feather, cr 8vo (Hurst &B pe 60 
Leuba (J. H.), A Psychological Study of Religion, cr 8vo...:Macmillan) net 8/6 
Lightwood (J. .), Charles Dickens and Music, er 8vo... “ec. H. Kelly) net 2/6 
Marshall (T. W.), Selected Cases in the Law of Contract (Simpkin) net 3,0 
Ma uspero (G.), Art in Egypt, er 8V0 .......6...cccecceeeeceeseeeeeeee( Heinemann) net 6/0 
Maud (C. E,), Angélique, cr 8vo...... (Duckworth) 6/0 


Mills (E.), Life and Letters of Frederic Shields, 8vo (Longmans) net 16,6 
Mitchell (H. G.), The Ethics of the Old Testament, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/0 
(Duckworth) 60 
nail (Low) 60 
..(Harper) net 5,0 
ws W. Rider) 6/0 
ast Anglia, Norfolk, 


Monkhouse (A.), Dying Fires, er 8vo = 
Mylechreest (W. B: ), The Fairest of the Stuarts, cr 8vo 
Newell (P.), The Rocket Book, 4to...... - 
O’ Donnell (E. ), The Sorcery Club, er8vo ...... 
Oliver (B.), Old Houses and Village Buildings in # 
Suffolk, and Essex, roy 8vo 7 (Batsford) net 210 
Ollard (8. L.), A Dietionary of English Church History ..(Mowbray) net 12/6 
Page (G.), The Great Splendour, cr 8vo.. ..(Hurst & soon poe 6/0 
Parodies and Imitations, Old and New, cr 8v0 — .. (Hutchinson) net 3/6 
Paterson (W. P.), The Rule of Faith, cr 8vo... (Hod jer & Stou ghton) net 6/0 
Pratt (E. A.), Agricultural Organization, its Rise, amend s and Practice, 
8vo...... sees AP. 8. King) net 3/6 
Rivers (J.), “Greuze and his Models, roy 8vo.. ‘ ....(Hutchinson) net 10/6 
Royal Society of Medicine, Report of the General Discussion on Syphilis, 4to 
(Longmans) net 4/6 
Rutherford (E.), Radioactive Substances and their Radiations, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 15,0 
Sptuings (K.), A Bibliography of wane Instruments and Archeology, 
.(W. Reeves) net 5/0 
....(Ham-Smith) 60 
.(Batsford) net 42/0 





Pace n (Ww. > Windprint Virgin, er 8v0.. 
Shuffrey (L. A.), The English Fireplace, roy 8vo 
Sills (S.), Common-Sense Homes, 4t0 ...............:..ccccceeeececeeeeee (Cassell) net 5/0 
set onson (A.), How to make C ‘onverter ‘Steel ‘Castings, 8vo......(Spon) net 46 
Sizisz (E. de), The Temple on the Hill, er 8vo...(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 
Smith (J. W.), Dickens's Children : Ten Drawings (Chatto & Windus) net 3/6 
Standing (P. C.), Guerilla Leaders of the World from Charette to De 
Wet, cr 8vo (S. Paul) net 6/0 





Strachey (R.), F rances ay ‘illard: Her Life and Work, ‘er 8vo (Unwin) net 5/0 
Tarbell (I. M. , The Business of being a Woman, cr Svo ...(Macmillan) net 5/6 
BR sisicttcensennsisinzsecedorcscsanenssscpuece (Duckworth) 60 
Tenvant (F. R.), The Concept of Sin, cr 8vo............ Camb. Univ. Press net 4/6 
Thomas (E.), Algernon Charles Swinburne, 8vo ... (Secker) net 7/6 
Thomson (J.), Francis Thompson, the Preston- born Poet (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Tomlinson (Hi M.), The Sea and the Jungle, 8vo ............(Duckworth) net 7/6 
Treves (Sir F.), The Land that is Desolate, roy 8vo ..(Smith & Elder) net 9/0 
Turner (D.), Fatuous Fables, and other Verses, 12mo ... ...(Fifield) net 26 


Vauthier (C. M.-), The Technique of Painting, Svo .. (Heinemann) net 10/6 
Verrill (A. H.), Gasolene Engines, their Operation, Use, and Care, cr 8vo 
(Spon) net 6/6 
Villiger (E.), Brain and Spinal Cord, 4to (Lippincott) net 16/0 
Walkden (s. L.), Aeroplanes in Gusts, Soaring, Flig nt, and the , ae 








ili te RE Ee le os: a a a pon) net 7/6 
Watt (L. M.), Scottish Life and Poetry, 8vo...... ““tWitet) net 12 2 6 
Way (H. W. L. rs Round the ty for Gold, 8vo ... ..(Low) net 21,0 
Whetham (W. C, D, and C, D.), Science and the Human ‘Mind, cr 8vo 

we (Longmans) net 5/0 
Whipham (T. R. C.), The Medical Diseases of Children ...(H. . ‘rowde) net 10,6 
White (J. T.), — Lovers and Others, cr 8VO  ...........00 (4 Bird) net 36 
Winans (W.), y Ee Ward) net 12/6 


(Unwin) net 10/6 
(Macmillan) 6/0 
. (Appleton) 6/0 


Deer- reanar for Fine Heads, 4to ; 
Wright (A.) and Reid (T ), The Malay Peninsula, 8vo 
Wrixon (Sir H.), Edward Fairlie Fraukfort, cr 8vo............ 
Young (M.), Behind the Dark Pines, * Sohne 





Total Funds - 


FIRE, Loss ~ OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY. 
BURGLARY. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


1 North John § Street, LIVERPO 
oFFicEs re 28 Lombard Street. LONDON, = 















£18,167, 251, 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


CURE RHEUMATISM AT HOME! 


Sufferers from Uric Acid trouble of 
whatever kind will find immediate 
relief, and, often in long-standing cases, 
permanent cure by using this simple 
natural remedy. ‘These crystals pro- 
vide all the curative properties of the 
well-known Droitwich waters in con- 
centrated form, and require only to be 
dissolved in the bath. 


A Yorkshire Clergyman writes :—‘‘I find them 
an excellent substitute for the Droit wich 
Baths. Kindly send another 28-lb, Bag of 
your Droitwich Brine Crystals. ” 


Or att CHEMISTS AND 
SToRES OR 


28 .s. BAG 
/ —F —- 
2) 3 Railway Staton 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
(Dept.6) 16 Eastcheap, London. 





IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BARNSLEY, YORKS. 


—Wauted, January 7th TWO FORM-MISTRESSES, Lower School, 
one with Kinde rgarten training, and one with good Nee dlework. Salary (non 


resident), from £100, according to qualifications.—Apply at once, Headmistress, 





VORNWALL EDUCATION 


Wanted, a PHYSICAL TRAINING INSTRUCTRESS, whose work wil 
— lp ally be to organize the Physical Instruction in Secondary an 
lementary Schools in the County. Applicants must hold the Diploma o 
one of the recognized Physical Training Colleges, Previous teaching experi 
ence and thorough knowledge of Elementary School conditions are essential. 
Salary £150, rising by annual increments of £5 to £175. Application forms, o 


COMMITTEE. 


L 
4 


iY 


receipt of st amped addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained with further 
Pp: articulars from the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent not 


ater than 7th December, 1912, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
llth November, 1912. 


F. R, PASCOE, 
Secretary of the County Committe: 


7 PROPRIETORS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, Ke. 


TO LET AT THE 

Standing in its own grounds of over five 
taining six reception rooms, with billiard room, 
addition, eighteen bedrooms, and the 
stabling and coachhouse, conservatory, glass-houses, and entrance 
Playing fields could be obtained. Apply, for further particulars, 


EDGE OF LONDON. 
acres in extent, a large honse cor 
and a large recreation room i 


to 


usual offices, &c., together with good 
lodge. 
Mr. 


HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect and Surveyor, 102 Bishopsgate, 


City. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNI 
VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 


OF HISTORY. 


CHAIR 





APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and should 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Pla 


Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst December, 1912. 


SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60, 


FURTHER INFORMATION moy be obtained upon application to the Agen 
General for Victoria at the above address. 


Vv 


O°? s= BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 
r EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


WOMAN INSTRUCTOR OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

The Committee invite applications from WOMEN for appointment 
INSTRUCTOR OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES, The selected applicant 
be required to devote about one-half of each week to instruction of pupils « 
the Girls’ Higb School, and the remainder to visiting Public 
Schools and advising with respect to Physical Training given therein, 

Commencing salary £100 per annum, 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, together with copir 
of not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersis: 


not later than 20th November, 
Education Offices, GEO, H, MOCKLER, 
King Street, Wigan. Director of Education. 


Sth Nov ember, 1912, 


ALMONDBURY, 


GRAM x AR 
HUDDERSFIELD. 





The GOVERNORS of the above School for BOYS, which receives DP 
Pupils and Boarders, invite applications for the position of HEAD-M ASTER 


Elementar; 


SCHOOL, 


to commence duties in January. Must be a craduate of a University in thy 


United Kingdom, or possess other equivalent qualifications. M:nim 
guaranteed salary £300 with house.—Information can be obtained from, a 


nm 


applications with testimonials to be sent to, the undersigned not later "than 


November 27th. 
11 Cloth Hall Street, 
Huddersfield, 


JOHN H. HANSON, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
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SS 
“~IT¥ OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


to Governors of the City of Leeds Training College invite applications for 
ing @ intments :— 
the follow nt STRESS OF METHOD. ed 
* Candidates for this post should be graduates (in honours if possible) 
of a University, should hold a Teaching Diploma, and should have had 
,onsiderable experience. 
Oa MACHER OF ENGLISH (Woman). 
ti) Candidates for this post should be graduates (in honours if possible) 
of a University, and should be able to take classes in Elocution and 
in Phonetics. . * - ee x 
ii) A TEACHER OF GEOGRAPHY AND SCIENCE (W oman). ; 
qi Candidates for this post should be graduates (in honours if possible) of 
a-University. . She will be required. to take classes in Geography or in 
Science, particularly in Nature Study. a: : 
Salary in each case £120 to £150 according to qualifications and experience. 
Applications should be forwarded to the undersigned not later than 6th Decem- 


_ JAMES GRAHAM, 
Education Department, Secretary for Education. 
Leeds. 


V FEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
MEX BOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


WANTED. for next January,.a MISTRESS qualified to teach Cookery, 
Laundry work, and Needlework. Scientific training desirable. Salary to begin 
110. r a 
ag orl of application are obtainable from J. HATTERSLEY, Mexborough, to 
whom they must be returned on or before November 25th, 


TANTED.—GOVERNESS for Orange Free State. Two 
\ children, Seven and ten years. Farm 25 miles from Kroonstad. Usual 
subjects and music. Church of England. Commence February. Second-class 
passage paid out on three years agreement. Salary, £30 first, £35 second, and 
€40 third year, everything found. Medical certificate required. Testimonials 
and references to J. C. FORWORD, Carlsbad, Kroonstad, South Africa. 


TIOME & COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H WOOD GREEN, N. 


GOVERNESS WANTED, Degree or its equivalent, Nature Study and 
Rotany essential, Physical Training desirable, state any other subjects 
Experience in dealing with Students’ School Practice. Churchwoman. Salary 
#100 rising according to scale, with Board, Residence, Laundry, and Medical 
Attendance during term. Duties to commence early in January 1913. 

Covies of three recent Testimonials, particulars of Teaching experience, and 
three references as to character should be sent by November 23rd, 1912, to the 
Rev. D. J. THOMAS (Principal. _ : 

YNOUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


Principal: J. F. HUDSON, M.A., B.Se. 


Applications are invited for the position of LADY LECTURER in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, at a commencing salary of 
#0, For further particulars apply to 

T. THORP, Secretary. 


PiBKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE, 
(Secondary School for Boys.) 
Head-Master, J. SMALLPAGE, B.A, (Lond.) 

Required in January a FORM MASTER not over 35 years of age. Com- 
mencing salary £150, rising by £10 annually, subject to satisfactory services, 
to £18). A Graduate who has some experience in teaching French and 
English to large classes of boys, and who is willing to join in the games, will be 

referred. 

: Canvassing any of the Governors will be considered a disqualification. 

For form of application (to be completed and returned at once endorsed 
“‘ Birkenhead Institute ’’) apply to the Secretary, Education Department, Town 
Hall, Birkenhead. 

Further information may be obtained from the Head-Master. 

ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 


JARISH OF ST. JOHN, HAMPSTEAD. 


The GUARDIANS of the above Parish INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
OFFICE of MASTER at the WORKHOUSE, New End, Hampstead. 

Applicants must be competent to perform the duties as prescribed by the 
Local Government Board, 

Salary £145 per annum, with rations, furnished apartments, and 
attendance. 

The appointment will be made subject to the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and to the provisions of the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1896, 

_ Forms of Application, to be obtained from the undersigned, must be sent 
in by WEDN«.SDAY, the 27th day of November, and selecte] Candidates 
will thereafter be invited to attend. Personal canvassing of Guardians wi!l 
disqualify, but applicants may send copies of their application aud testi- 
monials to Guardians, 

By order. 

: H. WESTBURY PRESTON, 

New End, Hampstead, Clerk to the Guardians, 
llth November, 1912, 





| EREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL— 
P .. The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become vacant at Easter. Applicants 
must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or have such other 
equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education.— 
Particulars may be obtained from the Clerks to the Governors, Messrs. 
Underwood and Steel, 30.Castle Street, Hereford. 


DVERTISER can most highly recommend OXFORD 
4 GRADUATE (Honours), age 24, for Secretarial or Literary Appoint- 
wept, or.Position in Business Undertaking. Capital.—Apply, Box No. 558, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Was TED, by a TUTOR, a NON-RESIDENT-MASTER- 

SHIP in a School, or as SCHOOL SECRETARY. Has had creat 

success both in private, coaching, and public echcol work. Recent successes 

for Oxford and Cambridge. Neighbourhood of London preferred. Excellent 
testimonials.—Address, E. B. 8., 11 Upper Grove, South Norwood. 

JUPIL TEACHER required (Jan. 2nd.), in Boarding 

_ School, for the Daughters of Gentlemen. South Coast. Preparation 

for Cambridge Senior, or any similar examination, given in return for help 


with younger pupils, Address P.T., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, +..C, 


4. NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 
4 for Gentleman’s son under eighteen. Premium. ‘Three years’ course. 


Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Bex No. (3, The Syectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





DOCTOR’S WIFE who has two young children, and 
who lives in a healthy locality in the South-West of England, wishes to 
have the care of one or two infants or young children, Highest references can 
be given.- -W rite ‘G. H.,”’ c/o Street's, 30 Cornhill, London. 
‘P.WO LADIES, wintering in the South of Europe, would 
d receive Lady wishing to study Painting, or Delicate Girl. Lessons in 
French or English Language and Literature if desired. Landscape and figure 
painting; London exhibitor. Highest references.—Box 589, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MYYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 104, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 8d. 1,000 words, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


LECTURES, &c. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
ASTRONOMY. 
An Illustrated PUBLIC LECTURE will be delivered by Prof. R. A. Gregory, 
F.R.A.S., on “ The Stars,”’ on Wednesday, Nov. 20th, at3 p.m. Tickets, 3s. 6d. 
each, may be obtained from the Secretary, 43 & 45 Har!>v St., W. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGS, RBADING. 
Principal: W. M. CHILDS, M.A, 


Halls of Residence for Women : 
ST. ANDREW'S HALL. ST. GEORGE'S HOSTEL, 


EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION. 
(Recognized by the Board of Education and the Cambridge Syndicate), 
Lecturer in Education and Tutor: Miss LUCY ASHCROFT, Newnham 
College, Cambridge; M.A., Dublin. 

A year’s Course for women students, in preparation for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certiticate, will begin on January 16th, 1918. The Course includes 
lectures on the Theory and History of Education by Miss Lucy Ashcroft, 
M.A., Professor W. G. de Burgh, M.A:, and Mr. A. W. P. Wolters, M.A., also 
lectures on special subjects, including the teaching of English, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Science, and Drawing, by Professors and Lecturers 
at the College, together with tutorial instruction, criticism lessons, and visite 
of observation. Practice in Teaching is provided in the chief Girls’ Schools of 
the district. The College offers facilities for students wishing to specialize in 
Gardening, Fine Art, Crafts, or Music, Prospectuses and further information 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 

EXHIBITIONS, 

One Exhibition, entitling to remission of the tuition fee of £20 for the Couree, 
or two Exhibitions, entitling to partial remission of the fee, are offered for 
competition and are open to graduates, Enutries should be sent in by 
December 10th. 

FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 


HERW ELL WALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Poard of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegnacy for Secondary ‘Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal; Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Pip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Feces for the Course from £65. 
Scholarshi)s of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘here isa Loan Fund. 


R OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
: ) (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A, 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY Iith, 1913. The College prepares 
Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Twelve 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a certain number 
of Bursarics of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
competition in June 1913, Inclusive fee £100 a year.—For further particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
St MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 

t Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, ahd Principal of the 

Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—S'TU DENTS, Resident, (0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-90 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-500 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 


TIYHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
‘lraining College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, 
A residential College providing a year's professional traiming for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectain schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Foes £75 and £65.— Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, aud loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


Qr. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
K With Title of LL. A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy eituaticn, Teunis, hockey, &c. ree ae! 
VI. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
Ss DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, (For the daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


Head Mistress: MISS MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin. 

Thorouch education on modern lines. Preparation for public examinations 
and Universities. Large staff of resident Mistresses. Extensive grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, &. Valuable Bursarics 
and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy. 





y 
For prospectus and terms on wy HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley 
Dale, or the Scerctary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington, 
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(AUR Os EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarscrer Grar, 
oard and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Griersox, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year, Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
_ St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground on the Suffolk coast. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculuaw. PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose prents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SECRETABY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 





























JT. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, ‘lhe Manor House, Brondesbury. 
OODARD SCHOOL, 8S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS 
BROMLEY.—Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's 
Daughters at moderate fees. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; 
pure bracing air; drill and games Mistress; extensive playing flelds. Pre- 
aration for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. 
ident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle- 
work. Children received from seven,gears of age; younger girls under 
special care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive s from 66 guineas.—Head Mistress: 
iss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, Class I, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. Head Mistress: Miss 
Gadesden.—_BOARDING HOUSE, licensed by the Council of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust, for pupils of the above school.—Apply, Miss MINNA 
Se 5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath. Referee: The Lord Bishop of 
erefor 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea,—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 

















rINHE OAKS’ SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY; 

21 miles from London, near the pine region of St. George's Hill. Home 
Boarding School for Girls, and daily classes for non-resident pupils, Principals, 
the MISSES LATHAM, 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. 
Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Spring Term begins January 16th, 
Next vacancies in May. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th. 











TT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravei soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


M\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 








P4seine tore CHISLEHURST, KEN? 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ’ 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Hon i 
Language and Literature). ours, English 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


FEPGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 4 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 4 


LADY is anxious personally to recommend small Home 

School, about 12 miles South of London, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEFOLK, The PRINCIPAL is a highly-cultured, motherly woman 
who has the welfare of each pupil at heart. House is large, airy, and comfort. 
able. Garden and tennis lawn, Education is modern and thorough. Care. 
fully chosen resident mistresses. Exceptional musical advantages.— Address, 
Box No. 586, The Spectatur, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AMPSTEAD HEA'TH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident, 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders G0 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar: 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French. 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 














UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Yonuths 


Trained on Farm of 1,(00 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
} ROMSGROVE sCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar. 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master. 
fj ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
J President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term began September 20th. 


JILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where yarents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxtord). 


JEREFOKD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 
and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECEN'ILY 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 











TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January 16th, 1:15, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 34(ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). 

“ ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

4 Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or unduo 
pressure for Universities and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina 
tion at Llandovery in September. 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, . 
7 eo eS SS Soc BOO kh « 
q PRELIMINARY NOTICE. ; 

The examination for Scholarships in 1913 will be held on June 9th, 10th, and 
llth, instead of in March, a inet ar Man 
A VILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The NEXT 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXUIBI- 
TIONS will be held on December 5th, and two following days.—Applications 
should be made at once to the Bursar. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three yee coapeneeene . boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13,and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games,—Apply HEAD-MAS1 LR. 
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TW WRQUAY. —~-WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of 
$A it. above the Sea. Highest Re.erences.—Apply PRINCIPAL i, 


Oxford). 

2 EDFORD SCHOOL. — Head-Master . REGINALD 

CARTER, M.A.—An Examination will be held at Bedford on March 4th, 

th, 6th, for Six Exhibitions ( (260—£40) for Boarders and Eight for Day Boys. 
only for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, Bedford. 


) OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons ean obtain (without charge) full pusietiore 
a the ‘egulations for entry to 4 Royal Naval Collese, Osborne, 4 














-q 4d 
} aon ter Natthews, and Seagrove, ita. ‘6 South ‘Molton Street, London, W. 


GCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Coltburst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
David Lewis Colony. Home life, Mea:cal and suitable education for 


to Epile Terms 90s. W eekly. rther particulars may be 
te hep snblect ta, F KLAN McDOUGALL, “the Colony, Alderiey Edge. 


a OTTON ON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Fuunded 1578. 
—Old b ized, two new Boarding Houses and 
eomplete Schoot block recent ied, Sit , healthy. 
Pros; ectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGA'E, M.A., Head- Master, or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


a 
FOREIGN. 
bye DE BEAUREGARD and LE | _VIGHES, 























Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, « Swiss free from 

distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. P wy BIENEMANN, 
M.A., «—— (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. w. 
HUN!, M.A., Cantab., [lth Sen, Opt., receive poteate vupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


Y"HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
C () ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, Prench strong subject. 

ing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GLKLS’' SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistressof ‘Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


T\IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

-BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAL., Dieppe. 


T\CSSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
retined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Interpretership and ether exams. Huliday courses. BRetereuces. 




















RANCE. —Protestant Educational Home, outskirts of 

Rouen.—Small number of elder girls received, study of French Lan- 

guage, Literature, Art, Music. nguage exclusively French. Interview 
when desired.— DIREC T RICE, 25 rue Leevq, Bihorel-les-Reuen, 


[DARIS. —Mile. EXVP'ULSION and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Traiming. Only French —-. 
Practical Cookery and Dresemaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
rt near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS and ~ PUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
a er sending particulars of their (locality 


fees, &c.) 

© ie TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspecte 


d, 
__]58 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


GcHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and 1UTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) proxpectnecs and full urticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, When writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to ~ aid, 

PAION’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912.  1,2% pp., 
red —_, > + poets -free, 2s. 6d, *00 Schools, 1, 00 illustrations, 

J. and J, PAION, Educational Agents, 1443 Cannon Strect, 
London, E.C, 





Telephone: 8053 Central, 


Ji, tevens  Gnartiene setae, sore 





4 Parens or Guardians desiring accurate tnoformation relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send tully detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING G and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely im touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
} 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
‘JOINT. ~ AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appornted by ts Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Assoc:ation, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and elsh County Sehvols Association. 

The Agency has been established for the pu ef enabling Teachers to 
find work wit HOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to} p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, ll a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appomtments should |e arranged 
Registear—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


(\OMPETEN NT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools reonally visited. Assistant Masters 
Mistresses, Governes-es, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY cO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocet ey and Browse (Oxom.), 
_ 217 Pi "CA DILLY, "Ww. Telephone: 1567 G GERRARD. 


r 0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RE wet RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

sent free of charge. ‘lhe Kegister states terms, &ec., and is illus 

trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Yelegraphic Address; “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














TOUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss > Sates, Newnham College, Cam ridge. Information on e 
braneh of werk lor vol ry, for = leaving College or Sehoo!. 
—Apply the SEC RETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 000 Magtale, 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE Tours. 


Rk. = & ”. 








By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN’ 


SPECIAL All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 

CR Electric Fans im all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 
UISE, Swimming Rath Gymnasium a tf 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


From Southampton Dec. 3 via Lisbom, Madeira, West Indian 
Islands to JAMAICA and BERMUDA. Return by R.M.S.P. 
“ORUBA” via Panama, Veneauela, Canary Islands, and 
Morocco, arriving at Southanrpton Feb. 3, 


Mustrated Booklet from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Ww *#<se8 TOURS TO THE CAPE 





MADEIRA OR THE CANARIES. 


Br UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Apply, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Strect, London, 


PRIVATE soc IAL TOURS. —Gentlenen and Gentle- 
women.—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast. March: 
Aigeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah). Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Russia, &e. Inclusive terms. Accompanied throughout by Miss 
Sushep, “Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 





ANARY ISLA NDS iw Palmas). 
Unien Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA "HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beaatifal ens (about 

20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 

hyaician, and trained purse.—'ihe Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS CcCOoM- 

bay’ (Ltd. » Finsbury Pavement House, BE. om 

LPINE SPORTS, LTD., control accommodation for 

3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland. 

For hustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
GBCESTAEY, 5 Sudehigh Guetena, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 





“lA T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
speianaamaiat Kesident phymcian (M.D.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


 §4+ MONEY TO SPEED. — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS SIONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or oflers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
k, D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL. TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value sl oull apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers, BROW NING, instead o1 wrovineial buyers, If 
torwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. “chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal ‘Paris Exhibition).— 
A trial is wanes to all — want better Coffce tham they get now. 
BERRY—=3 Ibs., 7d,; 6 Tbs., 8s. 'd. GROUND—=35 Ibs., 4s, od 6 Iba., 9s, 
GRES ENT TEA (a choice blend)—6 |bs., Ws. 6d, 
CARRIAGE PAID. Fall list, samples, and testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON — HARRIS, P! Planter, ‘w The _Cresceut, Tower Mill, B.C. 





OURNAL ISTIO and Sk CRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADILES.—Kapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Began Nov. 5. Excellent introductions given.—‘Teclephone er write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, w. 


(MockRoAC JHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H, 
Woodward, F.B.S.,and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied te the Royal House- 
hold. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tina, atl 8 46.— 
HOWARTH x FAIR, Bole Makers, 471 Crookesmovre Road, Bhe 


) PIL E PS Y. —TO MEDICAL ADVISERS a and others, 
—A few Vacancies im a Modern House at Mazhull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equiped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from 'Epilepsy. 
verienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
‘ Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


P” BLIC HOUSE REFORM.- The People’s Refreshment 





House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
110 lieensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R. H.A., roadway Cc Cham! era, », Westminster. 


EVERSIONS ‘and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b: 
The EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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ANTED.—ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S COLOURED 

PRINTS. —Collector requires Coloured Prints, Books, &c., published 

by the above tion or . ag —Full description an price to 
ARUNDEL, 4 Cecil “Road, Muswell Hill, N. 


INEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds required. —For 
mi faatteen toR. T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, 
iddlesex. 


el APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorit), 
= =a oa BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patrox: H.M. Tur Kwa, 
EADE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
dcuring ay retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
__ Treasurer: Tus Eart ov Harnowsr. Secretary: Govrrer H, Hamtiton. 


WOMEN IN DESPAIR. 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 
Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK. 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES. 
WORKROOMS for POOR WIDOWS, 
ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night. 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed, 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required. 
Cheques, &c., marked “Women’s Work" and crossed “Barclay’s a/c 
Chureh Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QULEN 
Patron of the Children's Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
The Officially Recognized nization of the National Church for Dealing 
= Outcast, titute, and Neglected Children. 
4 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 17,000 
chiltres have been rescued. Over 4,300 now under the Society's care. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully shpoutetgnt by the 
Secretary, Rev. Prebendary RUDOL 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, KENNINGTON ROAD, 8.E. 


TNFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WA NSTEAD. 
ron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The NEXT HALF. YEARLY ELECTION will be held on Thursday, 
ee 28th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, when 20 infants will be elected, 
12 boys and 8 girls. Tho Chair will be taken at 11 o'clock precisely, 

ANNIVERSARY DINNER. — The Committee have much pleasure in 
eae eg that the Right Honourable The Lord Mayor, who will be supported 
by the Sheriffs, has kindly consented to preside at the Anniversary Diane, 
which will be held on Tuesday, December 17th, at the Mansion House, 

Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested to communicate with 
the Secretary. 

This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates 400 children from infancy 
until 15 years of age. 

Subscriptions and Donations are greatly needed. 

JOHN a? Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., 
acer and Supt. 


























Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
yeresses CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Mocsmsbary. scnten, | Ww. Cc. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpow 
Sreeet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 











‘The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsips Pages (when available), Fourtrew Guivras, 








PAGO...cccccrscsssosscovescconecccceeseee £12 12 0 eee CtemnSuintet Pages 40 
Half. Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Column . mew 2 8S 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0©| Quarter Narrow Columa ..... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
Compantrs, 
Outside Page .........cceecerers BUG WE Of EmmiMe Pag) crceccccecoccccccesecces 21414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

‘Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBLe uw ApDVANcE, 


Yearly, Tray. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
OP natn: er OE Ga 8 @unOB 8 .udO 7 8 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 


India, China, Japan, &6. .............0cc0seeeree Se 6... we 8 .iuwe 6 6 





1 Waiiinetos Sraset, Srranp, Lonpos, 


eg 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
the ORIGINAL C H LO R ODYN E 


pa Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
ONLY GENUINE Valuable Medicine Known and tho 
Chlorodyne, Best and Surest Remedy for 


ee ue COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Medical Testimony 
with each bottle. In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
Of all Chemists, bowels it acts likea charm, and its soothing and 
1/15, 2/9, 4/6. restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE, 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - _FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To he and safety 
Of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral ind 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUB+CR.PiION., 
LIFE —— 


2 s. £24 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 25 0 O | Members oe = owe wee 1010s 0 
— PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents wo & 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 t 0 and Journal 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at toe 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Insist on having 











Colonel W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





Scientific Certainties 


HE “<Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 

directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child. The “ Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No 2. MALTED FOOD No 3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “Allenburys ” Foods 


Pamphiet “ infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS bcseanell Lombard oe London, 


HAT c H A R D s, Doekesiiors. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 





Ress Saree Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; 
Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 53 vols., £7 7s.; Eddy’s Science and 
Health, 10s, 6d.; Houssaye’s Waterloo, 35s. ; Whistler Portfolio, 42s.; Smith's 
Birds of Wiltshire, 7s. 6d.; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, lst edition, new, 
half morocco, £4 4s.; Dickens, 22 vols., leather, fine set, £22; Myers’ Human 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d, ; Hartmann’s Life of Paracelsus ; Life of Jehoshua, 
4s. each. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s. Send also for Catalogue. I have 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.—BAKER'’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright" St.. BIRMINGHAM. 
] OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, first and last 
editions; Daniel’s Voyages Alice in Wonderland, 1365 and 1866; Lilford’s 
Birds; Complete sets of Standard Authors; Books with coloured plates or 
Woke 'v in monthly numbers. Views of America and Colonies: Kipling's 
orks, Vols. 22 and 23. Books Bought. Any Quantity. Immediate Cash.— 
Hector’s Groat Bookshop, Birmingham. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxen. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tus Pusuisugr, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C, 
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ELKINGTONS’ 
XMAS LIST 


WITH 
MANY COLOURED PAGES 
Or 


JEWELLERY, CLOCKS, WATCHES, 
ELKINGTON PLATE, 
SILVERWARE, ANTIQUE SILVER, 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


SHOULD BE SEEN BY ALL 
ABOUT TO PURCHASE 


XMAS PRESENTS. 


This beautifully illustrated and compre- 
hensive List will help you to solve the 


XMAS PRESENT 
PROBLEM. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY POST FREE? 


ELKINGTO 








& CO., 
LTD. 


LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM: LIVERPCOL: MANCHESTER: 
Newhall Street. 27,9 Lord Street. 60 King Street. 
GLASGCW: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 


32,4 Northumberiand Strect. 


THE 
CORNISH RIVIERA 


and SOUTH DEVON 


34 Buchanan Street. 





are Britain’s Riviera. Here 
winter holidays afford, with 
a minimum of cost and 
fatigue, the maximum of 


WARMTH & SUNSHINE 


Obtain IMustrated Guide: “Holiday Haunts 
in Englond, Wales, and Ireland,” post free 6d., 
from Supt. of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W., er at G. W.R. Stationsand 
Offices. 


tXPRFSS SERVICES FROM ALL PARTS 
TOURIST AND WEEK-END TICKETS 


G. W.R. 
The Holiday Line 


FRANK 





POTTER, 


General Manager, 





THE GOUTY STATE. 


ITS RELATION TO URIC ACID EXCESS. 








Gout is popularly believed to be a malady affecting the joints 
only. Nothing, possibly, could be further from the truth. There 
is not a portion of the body to which uric acid, the common cause 
of all gouty suffering, has not access by means of the circulation, 
and wherever uric acid finds its way, gout is bound to follow, 
unless proper steps be taken in the meantime to dissolve and 
eliminate the acid. 

The surplus uric acid is quickly taken into the circulation, 
where it enters into certain chemical combination, as a result of 
which it becomes converted into a solid insoluble substance— 
urate of soda—which assumes the form of sharply pointed crystals 
or of solid stony masses. It is these compounds of uric acid that 
are the root cause of all the pain, lameness, stiffness, inflammation, 
and swellings of gout. 

These crystals or stony concretions are in time thrown out from 
the blood and spread over adjacent tissues, giving rise to one or 
other manifestation of gouty suffering. ‘Thus when the joints are 
attacked and filled up with these clogging deposits, the terrible 
suffering of acute, chalky, chronic or rheumatic gout results. 
Gouty rheumatism or lumbago supervenes when the shoulder and 
limb muscles or those of the lower part of the back are occupied 
by the pain-causing uric acid; sciatica and neuritis are due to the 
cruelly sharp atoms piercing the great nerve sheaths of thighs 
and arms. When the skin is selected for uric acid invasion, gouty 
eczema follows, whilst kidney stone and gravel consist simply of 
solid uratic concretions. 


THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE OVER GOUT. 


All these varied gouty complaints being admittedly due to the 
one common cause of uric acid excess, the obvious and rational 
way of remedying them is to remove the overplus at the earliest 
possible moment. Thanks to investigations into the problem of 
uric acid and its solvents, conducted for many years by an old- 
established firm of manufacturing chemists with the highest 
possible reputation, a remedy has been perfected by which relicf 
from gouty suffering can be readily and safely obtained. This 
remedy is well known as Bishop’s Varalettes, and long clinical 
experience has proved it to be an absolutely safe and reliable 
remedy for gouty suffering, no matter what form 1t may assume. 

The success of Bishop’s Varalettes can be understood when 
their method of action is known. They are absorbed by the 
blood, and so are enabled to follow the uric acid into the remotest 
recesses of the system. Bishop’s Varalettes search the poison 
out in muscle, joint, nerve, and organs. The dangerous uric acid 
is rendered powerless by Bishop’s Varalettes, and is speedily 
reduced to complete solution and carried clean out of the body. 
Manifestly with the disappearance of the cause, the effect must also 
go. Thus it is that Bishop’s Varalettes, acting on scientific and 
logical principles, overcome uric acid and relieve gout. Bishop’s 
Varalettes are composed of most powerful uric acid solvents and 
eliminants. Into their composition there enters no dangerous 
or poisonous ingredient. They are free from colchicum, mercury, 
potash, the iodides or salicylates. 

SAFETY AND SUCCESS. 

The composition of Bishop’s Varalettes precludes the possibility 
of any lowering or depressing results following their use. Their 
beneficial influence is soon experienced, and is attested by the 
gradual removal of every form of gouty pain as the maleficent uric 
acid is steadily driven out. Inflammation is reduced, tenderness 
disappears, swellings subside, and a general sensation of weill- 
being, accompanied by recovery of muscle elasticity and joint 
suppleness, takes the place of the intolerable physical pain and 
stiffness that previously made life a burdep. 

Bishop's Varalettes, if taken in time, prevent the formation of 
the gouty habit, and it 1s a matter of paramount importance that 
all goutily constituted people should safeguard themselves against 
outbreaks by making a practice of taking occasional courses of 
Bishop’s Varalettes. By the same means also Bishop’s Varalettes 
correct the gouty habit, even when of long standing. Acting both 
as preventive and remedy, Bishop’s Varalettes have conferre1 


complete immunity from suffering upon numberless gouty 
subjects, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF DIET. 


As one main cause of over-formation of uric acid is indulgenee 
in certain classes of food, it is of great importance that the gouty 
should know ‘exactly what these foois are, so that they may 
avoid them. This does not entail any hardship, or mean restric- 
tion to unpalatable and unsatisfying foods. There is sufficient 
variety amongst perfectly permissible fuods for gouty people to 
gratify the most exacting as well as most dainty appetite. In 
order to remove all doubt on the subject, the makers of Bishop's 
Varalettes have published a booklet containing all the required 
information on diet for the gouty; classified lists of allowable and 
prohibited foods are set forth in detail. In addition, a section of 
the booklet is devoted to the discussion of uric acid disorders, their 
symptoms, course, and treatment. A copy of the booklet will be 
sent post free on application to Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), Manufactur- 
ing Chemists (Established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E, 
Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at 1s., 2s. 





and 5s. (25 days’ treatment); or may be had direct from the makers, 
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Olympic Exhibition. STAND 111. 





ae ee 


The 


“-. R” onal 


Manufactured by 


The ‘UNIC’ Co. of Paris. 





ee ee 


One of the most interesting 
exhibits of this year’s Motor 
Show, and the very first time 


that it has been exhibited. 


Chassis price - -= = £235 





Chassis price includes wire 


wheel with detachable rims 


and 760 x go tyres. 





MANN & OVERTONS, L™. 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 


LONDON, S.W. 


And 
57 Whitworth Street West, 


MANCHESTER. 








Olympia, Stand No. 


ARGYLL 


The Talk of the Show. 


‘UST as the centre of attraction twelve months ago was 
e the Argyll Single Sleeve Valve Engine, so this year 
attention is concentrated on the new “stream line” design 
of the 1913 Argyll Models. It marks a distinct step in 
motor design and far surpasses in beauty of appearance 
anything ever before attempted, giving to the motor 
vehicle that diguity and impressive character it has 
hitherto lacked. Luxuriously upholstered and irreproach- 
ably finished, the Argyll bas been justly described as “ the 
tinest coach-work in the world.” 


Fitted to an Argyll Single Sleeve Valve Engine Chassis you havea 
car unsurpassed for beauty of appearance and absolute reiiability. 


36. 


Send for Argyll Illustrated Album—Jree on request, 
1913 MODELS, 


with full equipment, ready for the road. 


12/18-h.p. (4 cyl. Poppet type), car complete £375 
(without equipment, £345). 


15/30-h.p. (4 cyl. Sleeve Valve), car 
(without equipment, £525). 


25/50-h.p. (4 cyl. Sleeve Valve), car 
(without equipment, £700). 


complete £575 


complete £750 


Don’t purchase your new car until you have had actual demon- 
stration of the comfort and smooth running of the Argyll. 


ARGYLLS LTD., 
Head Office and W.rks : ALEXANDRIA, SCOTLAND. 
London Showrooms: 6 GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., W. 
And at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Liverpool, Hull, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Manchester, Leicester. 





Remove your tyre quickly— 
simply — without trouble — 


“Spencer Moulton’ 
(Removable Flange) Rim 


solves the tyre-removal problem 
finally! There is no further best! 
You simply unscrew the eight 
small bolt-nuts on exposed side of 
the rim flange, and your tyre is 
ready to pull off— effortlessly ! 
Inner tube immediately “get-at- 
able.” Simplest operation in the 
world! 


No more risks of “nipped’’ tubes 
or ‘“ lever-stretched’’ covers. No 
security bolts. Easiest, simplest, 
and quickest access to inner tubes. 





OLYMPIA EXHIBITION—STAND 179. 





Full Particulars and prices sent by post on request. 


GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON & Co., Ltd., 
KINGSTON MILLS, Eradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


Lonpox—77-79 Cannon Street, E.C. Giascow—65-67 Bothwell Street, 
Leeps—68 Albion Street. 
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MID the maze of Cars at the Olympia Motor 
Show, none aroused more interest, or evoked 
more hearty praise from Visitors and the Press, than the 


INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


XPERIENCE has justified its title and proved 

it the most efficient car. Comparison, in the 
best of company, showed our four representative 
models to be the very finest examples of simplified 
construction and elegant equipment. Surely no car 


made so many new friends among its keenest critics. 


FOUR MODELS FOR 1913 


12 h.p. (Brake h.p. 28). 20 h.p. (Brake h.p. 45) 
waat. « Ge Beet «. « 


E have collated the Press opinions of the 
1913 Talbot cars and published them in 
handy booklet form. 
gether with our Illustrated Catalogue of new models. 


Let us post you a copy to- 





CLEMENT TALBOT, 
Automobile Engineers, 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, 


LTD., 


w. 





——— 


A Great Ready-Money Purchase 


oO 


Superior Second-hand 


FURNITURE 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mirrors in 

endless variety, odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tables, 

Washstands, Writing Tables, Dining Tables, 

Dressers, Easy Chairs, Settees, Screens, Fenders, 

Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, Curtains, 
Linoleum, Cork Carpets, 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room 
Chairs, Hundreds of Odd Chairs; also 


A large assortment of 


ANTIQUES 


Comprising Bureau Bookeases, Sets of Old Chairs, 
Wardrobes, Washstands, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Tall Boys Chests, Sideboards, Card 
Tables, Gate Leg Tables, Dining Tables, 
Chippendale Settees, Arm Chairs, Oak Chests 
and Settees, Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Hods, 
and an endless variety of Decorative Pieces. 


Booklet free on application. 


The whole of the above to be Sold 
TO-DAY AND FOLLOWING DAYS by 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MOWBRAY’S LIST. 





Super Royal 8vo. 690 pp. With Two Colourcd 
Maps. Cioth, 12s. 6d. net; Half morocco, gilt top 
edges, 21s.; india Paper Edition, Half Morocco, gilt 


top edges, 25s. net. 


}A DICTIONARY OF 


ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY 


EDITED BY 


S. L. OLLARD, M.A., 
Vice-Principal and Tutor of S. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Worcester, and 
Hon. Canon of Woreester ; 


Assisted by GORDON CROSSE, M.A., 


Of New College, Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn, 


AND BY 


NEARLY SEVENTY CONTRIBUTORS. 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO 


The Archbisitops of Canterbury and York. 


No Dictionary of similar scope and aim exists 
in the English language; and the publishers 
believe that no volume of similar character and 
importance has been offered, on its first publica- 
tion, at so low a price. 


Full Prospectus with specimen pages pest free wpen application, 





GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 
By ELIZABE LH WURDSWORTH, Formerly Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Lilustrate|. Cloth, Se net. (inland postaye, 4d, 


NEW VOLUME IN “CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION HANDBOOKS.” 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.bD. Cloth, 2s. net; 
Vaper, te. Gd. net. (luland postage, dd. 


WAGES. By the Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, D.Litt. 


New and Revised Editions in “‘ THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY.” 
Cloth, 1s. net; Leather 2s, net. [luland postage, 2\d. each, 


DEAN CHURCH. By D. c. LATHBURY. 
DR. PUSEY. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, 


THE HOPE OF OUR FATHERS. 
An Anthology of Anglican Devotion m Prose and Verse. Compiled and 


Edited by the Rev. PERCY H. OSMOND, M.A. Printed im red and black, 
cloth 36. Gd. net; India Paper Edition im leather from Se. net, 


[inland postage, 4d. 
CREATIVE REVELATION. 


Four Lectures on the Miraculous Coarist. 
SIMPSON, D.D., Canon and Preceutor of & Paul's. 


IN THE CARDINAL WARD. 


By the Rev. J. G. 
Cloth, 2s. net. 
(inlead pestage 3d, 


Some es from the Journal of a Nursing Sister. By A. ALLEN 
BROCKINGTON, Author of “A Little Child Shall Lead Them,” &c. 
Paper, 1@. uet; cloth, 1s, 6d. act. (Inland postage, 244, 
THE VISION OF S. CHRISTOPHER, 


Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 


AND OTHER VERSE. 
[tnland , ostuye 44, 


By ALFRED C. FRYER. 





NEW VOLUME IN “THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH.” 
Edited by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
[lnland postage, Jd. each. 
THE DECORATIVE ARTS IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 


By FRANCIS SYDNEY UNWIN. With 46 Illustrations, 


Illustrated Autumn Catalogue of Books and List of Ilustrated 
Gift Books post {ree upon application. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 





28 Margaret St., Oxford Circus, London, W. ; and 9 High St., Oxford, 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS 


SIBERIA. By M. Pururrs Price. 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Siberia—where the West merges into the East— 
is the least known of all the countries within the 
sphere of the Western civilization. The author, 
who has travelled in Lee J parts of this vast area, 
gives usa graphic description of its inhabitants— 
the Russian offici:1, the Slav and Tartar peasant, 
the political exile, the commercial traveller, 
Russian, English, and German, the fur trapper, 
and the Chinese merchant. Mr. Price has much 
that is interesting to say of the startling commer- 
cial and financial possibilities of Siberia as well as 
of its natural and social characteristics. 





CANCER: The Probiem of 
its Genesis and Treatment 
By F. W. Forsss Ross, M.D., F.8.C.S., 
D.P.H. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


In this volame Dr, Forbes Ross boldly tackles 
the most appalling foe with which the medical 
rofession has to deal. He does not claim in- 
allibly to cure; but he here tabulates the re ult of 
many experiments, all of which go to prove that 
Cancer has been cured, and that it most certainly 
can be prevented by a — system of forewarning 
and forearming. ‘These discoveries Dr. Ross gives 
the world freely ir this book, wording them in the 
clearest language for the benefit of all. 


THE MALTHUSIAN 
LIMIT. A Theory of a 
Possible Static Condition 
for the Human Race. By 
Epwakp Isaacson. With 30 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A study of the possibilities of a fully-peopled 
earth, The writer’s thesis is that present condi- 
tionsand tendencies may divide mankind into two 
clearly recognized classes : the one reproductive 
and stable, with the tamily as unit, and the other 
childless, with the individual as unit, and his 
energies freed for better adjusted activities in 
other directions. This system in consistent 
practice would abolish automatically the slum 
and the social evil, and its theoretical considera- 
tion throws much new light on Socialism, woman 
suffrage, divorce, eugenics, international comity, 
and other questions of our time, 


CONSCIOUS CON- 
TROL. By F. Marruias ALexanper, 
Author of “Man’s Supreme Inheri- 
tance.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author endeavours to convince 
thinking men and women that conscious control is 
essential to man's satisfactory progress in civiliza- 
tion, and that the properly directed use of such 
control will enable the individual to stand, sit, 
walk, breathe, digest, and, in fact, live with the 
least possible expenditure of vital energy. This 
will ensure the highest standard of resistance to 
disease. When this desirable stage of our evolution 
is reached the cry of physical deterioration may no 
longer be heard, 


SAPPHO AND THE 
ISLAND OF LESBOS. By Mary 
Mitts Parricx, Ph.D., Author of 
“Sextus Empiricus and Great: Sceptic. 
ism.” With 26 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


This little monograph reproduces the famous 
poetess in the picturesque island of Lesbos, It 
places her life in a historical setting amid the 

t an -] her age, surrounded by 
her contemporaries. It describes her work at the 
head of a school of poetry and music in Mitylene, 
the “‘ House of the Muses,” and ruthlessly sweeps 
away many vulgar estimates of Sappho’s character. 
‘The book contains a translation of the fragments 
of her poems, including those recently discovered, 
and is richly illustrated by views of Lesbos and 
copies of busts and coins of Sappho. 


BEATING TO PORT, 
AND OTHER POEMS. by T. P. 
B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Those who have read Sutor ultra Crepidam, a 
book containing some original and commonsense 
reflections upon religious subjects, from the 
practical point of view of a serving army officer, 
will be pleased to hear of this volume of poems 
by the same hand. The poems appeal to those 
who draw no hard and fast line between secular 
and religious literature, but believe the true life 
of man to be an intimate blending of both 
elements. 





METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W,C, 











OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE FIRST NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND. 
Broadiands, Medstead, Hants. 


Altitude 500 feet. 


Pure, Bracing Air. 


Beautiful Country, 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, with or without T 
est veoulis chtalned a Witten 


Sun Baths. 

Air Baths. 
water Baths. 
Vapour Baths. 
Seaweed Baths. 


Clay Packs. 
Massage. 
Deep Breathing. 


Remedial €xercises. 
Rati.nal Physical Culture. 


Non-flesh Dict. 
Siscping in Ait” Shale 

eeping in r Ch 
Heaith Lectures. 
Games, Music. 


N.B.—Chalets heated night and day in Winter without charge. 





COMPREHENSIVE TREATMENT. 


EDUCATIVE HEALTH METHODS, 





A RESTFUL, INVIGORATING HOLIDAY. 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Illustrated Prospectus, apply MANAGER; 
ee 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
ADVERTISERS 


desiring to reach the richest 
consuming market (in proportion 
to area and population) in the 
world, the American North-west, 
- which this year has raised a 
record-breaking crop, valued at 
more than one hundred million 


pounds, should advertise in 


THE BELLMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 
5 CATHERINE COURT, E.C. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Deum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Suyerior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found ve superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with hom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bota, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
Sd Miss Taacxerar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER. 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Seatson House, 





Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 





the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, 
BARCLAY and CO.,, 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W. 


DESK APPOINTMENTS 


Chiefest of these is un- 
doubtedly the Note Paper 
—that paper must be of 
the best quality and in 
keeping with all the 
other equipments of the 
writing-table. 


GIVE 


HIERATICA 


NOTE . PAPER 


its place. It holds its own 
always for Quality, Style, 
and Finish. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES and 
interesting Booklet on 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
| Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in aill 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 





HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Dc hiiienion 
MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT 

POLICIES IN CHINA. By J.0.P. BLAND. Royal 8vo. 

Illustrated. 16s. net. 
ee ia Una: Species Mille Series. 
THE HISTORY OF ART IN EGYPT. 


By M. MASPERO. With 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. 
By C. MOREAU VAUTHIER. With Illustrations and 
Plates in colour. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. ana 

EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ART. By E. F. FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols. 
With : 230 Plates. __ Crown 4to. 36s. . ae 

THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. 3, 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With 36 Illustrations 
and 12 Plates in colour, &c. Royal 8vo. — 10s. net. 





THE FLOWING ROAD. By CASPAR WHITNEY. 


With 53 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Crown 4to, with Plates 
from Special Photographs. 6s. net. 


THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF 
THE WORLD. By F. A. TALBOT. (Author of “The Rail- 
way Conquest of the World.”) Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. 35, soun 

___GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 68. 

SALVE ! by GEORGE MOORE. (Uniform with AVE!) 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX 


BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. py 


EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6 net. _ 


THE PROMISED LAND. by Mary ANTIN. 


_Demy 8vo. _78. 6G. net. 














ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. §&. 
MORRIS. With 46 Coloured Plates from the Great Masters, 
2 vols., large 8vo. 21s. net. 


AESOP’S FABLES. iuustratea by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. With Introduction by G. K. Cuxsrerron. 
Large crown 8vo. 68. net. 








WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD 

__SALEEBY, M.D. — Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 2 ae 

WM. SHARP’S WORK, (Completion of the Series.) 
In 6 vols. Crown 8vo. &S. net each. Vol. V.: SHORT 
STORIES ; DRAMATIC INTERLUDES. 


FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. 
Monographs with 48 Plates from their works, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Vols. are: PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by 
ANDRE MICHEL; (2) MANET, by LOUIS HOURTICQ; 
(3) COURBET, by LEONCE BENEDITE. 


Little Books about Old Furniture. 


CHIPPENDALE AND HIS SCHOOL. 


By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. By A. ©. 


REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illus. Cr.8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


By C. W. 











25 CENTURIES OF GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE. 
THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D, ROUSE, Jatt.D. 
Greek and Latin Texts with English translation on the opposite 
page. Five New Volumes are now ready. 
Full particulars of the Loeb Classical Library post free on 
application to Advt. Dept. ITT. 


Sm te FE New 6s. Novels 








KING ERRANT Flora A. Steel 
BACK HOME .- - = - - Irvin 8S. Cobb 
THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY _ K. and H. Hesketh-Prichard 
A DESERT ROSE - - - - Mrs. Daskein 
THE “MIND THE PAINT” GIRL Louis Tracy 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD .- “ ”< - Sarah Grand 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR - + Duncan Schwann 
LESS THAN THE DUST - - Mary A. Hamilton 
THE BOOK OF WONDER . - Lord Dunsany 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.)- Richard Dehan 
YONDER (2ndImp.) - - - - - E. H. Young 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE - C.J. Cutcliffe Hyne 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





“THE ENTERPRISING NEW FIRM OF 


HERBERT JENKINS” 


—STANDARD 





“A MASTERLY EXPOSITION” 7 
WOMAN & TO-MORROW 


A new word upon the Woman Question that will startle, 
amaze, and perhaps a little shock. By W. L. George, 
author of “A Bed of Roses” and “‘ A City of Light.” “A 
really masterly exposition of Feminism,” says the Daily News. 
“The boldest and abiest presentation I have yet read of 
Feminism,” writes Mr. T. P. O'Connor in 7:2’s Weekly. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


FOR READERS OF MEMOIRS 
A PRINCE OF PLEASURE 


This book gives a vivid account of the Court Life of Philip 
of Orleans and his brother Louis XIV., with its gossip, its 
scandal, and its pettiness. Mr. Hugh Stokes is known as 
the author of “Mme. de Brinvilliers and Her ‘Times.” 
With 17 Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


“EVERY WORD IS TRUE” 
THE LOVE-SEEKER 


A new book about love for lovers, by M. Churton Braby, 
author of “‘Modern Marriage and How to Bear It.” 
The Chronide says : “ Every lover or would-be lover should 
buy this book.” Price 2s. 6d. net. 


“A NOTABLE NEW NOVEL” 
WINDYRIDGE 


Mr. W. Riley’s novel has been one of the great successes of 
the autumn season. Three editions were called for within 
a month of publication. “‘Windyridge’ is something 
unusual,” says the Datiy Chronicle. *‘* Windyridge’ can 
confidently be recommended,” echoes the ail Mali 
Gazette. Price 6s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF ATKINS 
PRIVATE SMITH 


A military novel with an introduction by Lt.-Gen. Sir R. 
Baden-Powell. “We hope Captain O. Dallas’s book will be 
widely read,” says the Pall Mail Gazette. A book that 
every soldier and civilian should know.” Price 6s, 


“CHOCK-FULL OF HUMOUR” 
BACHELORS’ BUTTONS 


The candid confessions of a shy bachelor. By E. Burke. 
Morning Post.—“ A new humorist. We cordially recommend 
all those who enjoy the ‘discovery’ of a new author to 
procure at once a copy of ‘ Bachelors’ Buttons.’” Price 6s, 


A NOVEL FOR WOMEN-—& MEN 
THE RELUCTANT LOVER 


A brilliant society novel of which the Standard says: 
“Mr. Stephen McKenna has added to the gaiety of nations. 
Distinctly a novel to be read.” Price 6s. 


A BOOK FOR GENTLEWOMEN 
EMBROIDERY STITCHES 


Containing 200 illustrations of different stitches arranged 
on a new and simplified plan. Price §s. net. 


THE INCOMPARABLE PAVLOVA 
POEMS TO PAVLOVA 


By A. Tulloch Cull. With 8 full-page illustrations of 
Madame Pavlova in her famous dances. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK 
THE DAYS OF A YEAR 


Miss M. D. Ashley Dodd’s book, with an appreciation by 
Henry James. 2s. 6d net. Also in velvet calf, 5s. net. 





HERBERT JENKINS, LD., 12 ARUNDEL PLACE, S.W. 
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JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


SENSATIONS OF PARIS 
By ROWLAND STRONG. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. (Second Edition ) 
Arnenzum™ says: “A finely written and discriminating study.” 





THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND 
By CHARLES O’MAHONY. With Photogravure and 
numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. 16s. net. The 
First Complete History of the Viceroys. ; 
Tho Times says: “Compiled in a judicious and attractive 
manner.” 


THROUGH DANTE’S LAND : 
Impressions in Tuscany By Mrs. COLQUHOUN 
GRANT, Author of “Brittany to Whitehall,” &c. Photo- 
gravure and 82 Illustrations from Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Times says: “A pleasant mixture of the quiet social 
intercourse and the all-pervading spell of the Tuscan landscape.” 











LORDS AND LADIES OF THE 
ITALIAN LAKES By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With 
coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, 12s, 6d. net. 

The Times says: “A chronicle given with much spirit and gusto.” 





PHEASANTS: In Covert and Aviary By 
FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 4to. 
10s. 6d. net. Numerous [Illustrations and magnificent 
Coloured Plates. (Prospectus with Coloured Plate, pest free.) 

The Guiose says: “A standard work at a moderate price has 
long been needed, and we think in the book before us Mr. Barton 
has fulfilled the want. His work is a complete monograph, from 
which nothing of interest has been omitted.” 








HOME EXERCISE AND HEALTH: 
Five Minutes’ Care to the Nerves By PERCIVAL 
G. MASTERS, B.A. Cantab. 2s. 6d. net. With 32 Illustra- 
tions and Chart of the Exercises. A System devised to 
promote Health and not Muscle development only. It 
particularly aims at building up the Nervous System. 


COMPOSERS IN LOVE AND 
Marriage By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, Author of 
“The Operas of Richard Wagner,” &c. With Photogravure 
and numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. (Ready Shortly) 

KING RENE D’ANJOU & HIS 
SEVEN QUEENS By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. (Ready Shortly) 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


“Mr. John Long is the most enterprising of ail the publishers 
who strive to supply the English public with those well-known 
brands of fiction which best satisfy their cravings. The novels 
published by him are always distinguished by the bold appeal 
they make.”—Tus Nation 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


THE CATE OPENERS K. L. Montgomery 








QUEER LITTLE JANE Curtis Yorke 
LEVITY HICKS Tom Galion 
MARY IN THE MARKET H. Maxwell 


THE ULTIMATE CONCLUSION A. C. Fox-Davies 


LEFT IN CHARCE Victor L. Whitechurch 
BEYOND THE HILLS Maibey Whittington 
A YEAR WITHOUT A CHAPERONE Elsie M. Cawthorne 
TWO CAN PLAY Horace Muspratt 


Ali interested in the suppression of the WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC should read this novel. 


THE LIGHT-BEARERS 
By M. SYLVESTRE. 6s. (Ready in a few days). 
In “The Light-Bearers” we have a powerful and conscientious 
attempt to depict the horrors of the White Slave Traffic. Itisa 
remorseless revelation of the social canker and one of the most 
powerful sermons in fiction. 


NEW NOVEL BY M. E. FRANCIS 63. 


OUR ALTY (Ready in a few days). 


M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blundell) here returns to rural Lancashire, 
where many of her readers deem her at her best. The story is of 
the adventures of a typical North-country lass and the widely 
different methods of wooing adopted by her two suitors, Dennis 
Royton, the impetuous young officer of Territorials, and John 
Fazackerley, a local farmer, Alty’s master. 








Messrs. John Long’s Autumn Catalogue is now ready. Kindly write 
to-day for a copy. 


LONDON: JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket 





THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK BY AN ARTIST 
AND POET. 


ELFIN SONG. 


Written and Illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON, 


12 pages in full Colour and 12 Black-and-White Plates, with 
numerous Decorative Headings and Tailpieces. Small 4to, gilt 
top, 6s. net. 





ELFIN SONG is acknowledged to be the most remarkable 
book of the season. Miss Florence Harrison has obtained deserved 
fame as an artist, and she now wins her laurels as a poet. Such 
a dual success is rare in the annals of publishing. 

“ Altogether this is a delightful gift book.” —Athenzum, 

“ An exquisite book.”— British Weekly. 

“Pencil and pen are so perfectly matched that we know not 
whether to give the first place to verse or pictures.”"—Journal of 
Education, 





Books Illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. 


POEMS BY 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


With an Introduction by Antce Meyrnetu. 36 Coloured and 36 

Full-page Black-and-White Illustrations, with about 150 Decora- 

tive Headings and Tailpieces. Large quarto, bound in white 

vellum cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 
copies, £2 2s. net. 





“Her colouring is rich and harmonious, while her drawing has 
caught to itself something of the true inwardness of the poet's 
mood,””—Outlook. 

“The black-and-white work which decorates the letterpress is 
delightful.” — Westminster Gazette. 


GUINEVERE AND OTHER POEMS 
BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


With 24 Coloured and 12 Black-and-White Plates, and Decorative 
Headings and Tailpieces. Large quarto, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. 


“ An edition to satisfy the keenest taste.”—Globe. 


IN THE FAIRY RING: 


A Book of Verses and Pictures for Children. 


With 24 beautiful Coloured Plates. Large quarto, gilt edges, 
6s. net. 
“So excellent are the drawings to these rhymes that they must 
give Miss Florence Harrison a very high place among tho illus- 
trators of children’s books.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE RHYME OF A RUN, 


and other Verse for Children. 


Written and pictured by FLorencr Harrison. With 24 Drawings 
in full Colour, sumptuously bound in cloth, 6s. net. 
“Miss Harrison has a charming imagination both in her verso 
and her pictures.”—Athenzum. 


A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON have prepared a Booklet con- 
taining particulars of Gift Books, beautifully printed in 
Cofours on Art Paper, and containing many facsimile 
coloured pictures, which will be posted free to any 
address. 








BLACKIE & SON. Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON &Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS 


A charming volume prredinwnrtl by the Author of 
“A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands” 
FURTHER REMINISCENCES ofa 
DIPLOMATISTS WIFE 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 
With Portrait in Photogravure. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s net 











———— 


‘LIFE’ THAT LIVES” 


The Life of 
HENRY HARTLEY FOWLER 


First Viscount Wolverhampton, G.C.S.I. 


By His Daughter EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER 
(Hon. Mrs. Robert Hamilton) 


With 3 Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations. In one large handsome volume. 
. 700 pages, cloth gilt and yilt top, 21s. net. 

“It is full of solid worth; there is a deep and true interest in the book, since it has 
character in every page. ‘The Life is to be placed on the same shelf with Goschen and 
Devonshire.” Morning Post. 

“The book will necessarily stand on the shelves of every statesman’s library ” 

: The Standard 


“A 





READY 
A SUPERB ART BOOK 
Greuze and His 
Models 
By JOHN RIVERS 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 


With 39 Fuil-page Gravure Plates and 
other Illustrations with text 


TO-DAY 
ParodieseImitations: 
Old and New 


With a Foreword by 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 3s. 6d, net 











By General Gordon’s Chief of the Staff in the Sudan 


MY LIFE in 
FOUR CONTINENTS 


By COLONEL CHAILLE-LONG 


With 2 Photogravure Plates and numerous Illustrations. In 2 Vols., cloth gilt and gilt 
top, 24s, net. 

“Colonel Chaillé-Long has had an adveaturous career, and he describes it with a 
graphic and forcible pen. There are personal touches—character sketches of soldiers 
and travellers. ‘The book is extremely well written, and no one who takes an interest in 
the matters of which it treats can afford to miss it.” Times. 

“This book teems with first-hand experiences and anecdotes, and throws very vivid 
sidelights on history which will probably raise fresh controversy.” Daily News. 

“A fine story of an adventurous life.” Globe. 


Tue Great Novels 6s. each 


2nd LARGE EDITION General Mallock’s 
Come Rack! Shadow 


’ 
Come Rope 7 By W. B. MAXWELL 
By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 











“He tells the story with admirable art; 
the book must take high rank; we are 
thrilled. Monsignor Benson, with his 
beautiful and touching tale, reaches out 
at something which to him, is greater than 
his art.” Times. 

“One of the most absorbing of all 
Monsignor Benson’s novels.” Observer. 


MEADOWSWEET (2rd Edition) 


THE VELDT DWELLERS (4th Edition) 


MISS MALLORY OF MOTE 








New 6s Novels 


“A novel of quality.” Daily Chronicle. 

“An exceedingly clever and interesting 
novel.” World. 

“Mr. W. B. Maxwell has drawn with the 
skill which one expects of the author of 
*Vivien.’” Times. 

“It is a fine conception finely worked 
out.” Daily Mail. 


Baroness Orezy 
F. Bancroft 
Evelyn Everett-Green 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 





FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW LIST 





“The most talked-about Volume of 
Reminiscences of the Season” 


INTIMACIES OF 
COURT & SOCIETY 


By the WIDOW of a DIPLOMAT 
In one Illustrated vol., 10s. 64. net 


“ Most entertaining. Likely to be among the 
most ta‘ked ai out v Inmes of reminiscences of the 
season.” Daily Telegraph 

“Will be eagerly read, most interesting.” 

Birmengham Post 

“Will be widely read, a sparkling narrative, a 


wonderfully vivid and interestiug book. 
Birmingham Gazette 





ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Prophetical, Educa- 
tional, and Piaying 
Cards: 

Their Origin, History, and Uses 
By 
Mrs. JOHN KING VAN RENSSELAER 


Author of “The Devil's Picture Books,” &ec., &e. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, stampe! in full gilt, gilt top, 
10s. 6d, net 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
NOW READY 


An important full length Novel by the 
Popular Aathoreas 


GERTRUDE 
The 
Great Splendour 


PAGE 


By the Author of 
“The Mystery of the Yellow Room” 


The Man with the 
Biack Feather 


By GASTON LEROUX 
Translated by Edgar Jepson. With Illustrations 


“A powerful, compelling piece of work ”’ 


Let Justice be Done 
By MARK ALLERTON 


“Mr. Allerton has written an extremely clever 
story.” Pal: Mull Gazette 





The Humbug 
By MRS. TOM GODFREY 


“Mrs. Godfrey has the sure touch of the prac- 
tised novelist. A capi al and buoyant story, a 
good deal above the average.” Daily Telegraph 


THE OUTPOST OF ETERNITY 
(2nd Ed.) Cosmo Hamilton 
CHRISTINE, A GUERNSEY GIRL 
E. Gallienne Robin 


THE DEATH DOCTOR 
William le Queux 
London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, E.C. 
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NISBET’S BOOK LIST. 


Me. FIFIELD'S NEW LIST 





NOW READY. 


Scottish | 
Life and Poetry. 


By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, M.A.,B.D. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume covers the whole history of poetic life and utter- 
ance in Scotland as no other has attempted to do. This book will 
be the Standard work on the subject. 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON. 


By E. RUSSELL. [Illustrated. Demy 8vo 1is. net. 
The discovery of official documents has convinced the author 
that much that has been written about Maitland is inaccurate. 
‘his book is the outcome of many years’ study. 


ARRESTED FUGITIVES. 


By SIR EDWARD RUSSELL. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“This delightful volume. ... Readers of this eloquent and thoughtful 
confection of essays will return often to Sir Edward's pages,""—Daily Chronicle. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS and SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 
By the Rev. J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. 5s. net. 
This is a book for the times. No volume with the same wide 
range of Christianity and philosophy has yet appeared within the 
limits of this book. The chapter on Bergson is, in itself, in- 
valuable. 





SOME QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D, (Dean of 
Canterbury). With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 1814- 
1871. By BOLTON KING, M.A. In Two Volumes. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 24s. net. [Second Impression. 

** We must pronounce this work of Mr, Bolton King to be the history of the 

Italian movement,’’—Spectator. 


FACING THE FACTS. An Inquiry into the 
Facts and Condition of Religious Belief and 
Practice in Great Britain. Including important 
articles by the Bishop of Hull, Lord William Cecil, the Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., and others. Cheap Edition. Demy 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Third Impression. 


GOLDEN GRAIN. Thoughts of Many Minds. 
An Anthology. By Lady AGATHA RUSSELL. 
With an Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. Royal 
16mo, 2s. net. 

Second Impression in the Press. 


CONCERNING BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 
By IAN MACLAREN. With Portrait. 1s. net. 
* An interesting discourse upon the pleasures of the library written with its 
author's characteristic sympathy and geniality.’’—Scotsman. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE. by w.T. 
GRENFELL, M.D., C.M.G. With Portrait. Large 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ His lectures reveal an intensely earnest, practical, and ‘live’ personality, 
and their direct and shagte sincerity will ensure them interested and admiring 
readers.’’—Giasgow Herald, 














SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 


ON NATURE’S TRAIL. 


By F. ST. MARS. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


“No more remarkable first book has appeared for years. He 
has something like a genius for the wild.”—Bookman. 

“ Ono of the best books of bird and beast adventure stories that 
has yet appeared. ... The pen of a master.”—Scottish Field. 





FOR DOG-LOVERS YOUNG AND OLD. 


THE BOW-WOW BOOK. 
By COULSON KERNAHAN. 2s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated by Lawson Woop and Raven Hix. 
“The keynote of the book is laughter . . . most amusing."’— Bookman, 








JAMES NISBET & CO., LTD., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 


By THE NOTE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 
SAMUEL BUTLE Author of “ Erewhon” and “ The Way of all 
BUTLER. Flesh.” Edited by Henny Festive Jones, with a Portrait 
6s. net. Biographical Statement, Poems and Index, Large crowy 

8vo, pages, cloth gilt, 63. net, postage 44, 

The publication of these private notes is a literary event of the first import. 
ance. Samuel Butler’s note books are not only a consummate commentary on 
the 19th century, of humour and insight as keen as Swift's, but an autobi. 
ography of extraordinary interest and intimacy as well. (Just Published, 


on. ohue, | THE NATURE OF WOMAN 
2 With the substance of ‘‘Woman,” by W. C. Roscoz, 
TAYLER. Bibliography, and an Index. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, is¢ 
3s. 6d. net. | pages, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. (Just Published, 
Few books will arouse so much controversy as this powerfully-written study, 
It is a temperate and fair-minded statement, but its arguments and con, 
clusions will be hotly contested on both sides, It is the scientific present. 
ment of the normal man’s views, 


TRYSTIE’S QUEST; or Kit, 

King of the Pigwidgeons. A Fairy Tale. w 

MACDONALD, | title page, cover design and 30 Illustrations by henene 
5s. net. Hueues, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, postage 4d. 

Dr. Macdonald's new fairy tale is in the same delicate and novel vein as hig 
amusing and successful story last year, The Magic Crook, and Mr. Hughes’ 
illustrations have a charm few children can resist. 

The Athenzum says: “A fairy tale of an unusual type . . . well written and 
amusing.” The Irish Homestead says: “‘ He understands children. ... Most 
tender and delightful humour.”’ 


THE FOREST FARM. Tales 








By 
DR. CREVILLE 











By 
DR, PETER of the Austrian Tyrol. With an Appreciation, Bio. 
ROSECCER. graphical Introduction and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. net, 
postage (Just Published, 


First Notice: “* Without exception, these stories are very beautiful, as fine 
as Bjérnson in his early manner.”—Manchester Guardian, 


DELFINA OF THE DOLPHINS. 





- By 
MARY A. | an Artist’s Story of Rome. Blue boards, deckle. 
TAYLOR. edge paper, small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


First Notice: “Really a most charming and poetic story. ... It has the 
true Italian atmosphere of love and beauty, passion and pain.”— Western Daily 





Press. 
ETHEL uM. THE BROOM FAIRIES, and 
other Stories. Decorated brown boards, deckle-edge 
CATE. paper, small crov.n 8vo, ls. 6d. net, postage 2d. 





The publisher has very much pleasure in introducing this new young writer 
to the book-loving public. He believes she has a most unusual and delightful 
touch, and that children will be charmed by her stories. 

First Notice: “They are really well told, fall of pretty fancy, and they 
attract and hold the attention of the reader from start to finish.’’"—The Field, 





LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 





JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
By the Author of “The Court of the Tuileries,” &c. 


REPUBLICAN FRANCE = 1870-1912. 


Her Presidents, Statesmen, Policy, Vicissitudes, and Social Life. 
By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. 
Over 500 pages. Demy 8vo,cloth gilt, 10 Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 
EARLY REVIEWS. 

“One of the most intensely interesting among modern books.” 
—Manchester Courier. 

“Mr. Vizetelly goes through the events . . . with the peculiar 
skill and knowledge of a practised writer. Always eminently 
readable.”—Thke Scotsman, 





**The NEW ALLEN RAINE.”—SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS. 
** It would appear that the mantle of Allen Raine has fallen upon Miss Elith 
C. Kenyon.’’—South Wales Daily News, 


THE WOOING OF MIFANWY. 


By EDITH C. KENYON. In cloth gilt, 6s. 
Admirers of the late Allen Raine’s novels will appreciate ‘‘ The Wooing of 


Mifanwy.” 
“The story is capitally told and the reader is carried willy-nilly right through 
to the end of the book.”—South Wales Daily News. 





HOLDEN & HARDINGHAM, Adelphi, LONDON. 


AN ESSAY on the WAGNERIAN DRAMA. 


WAGNER’S 
TRISTAN und ISOLDE 


y 
GEORGE AINSLIE HIGHT. 


5s. net. 





READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


STEPHEN SWIFT & CO, Ltd., 16 King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Go., Lt. 
Porches and Fonts. 


THEIR LITURGICAL USES AND ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES. 
By J. Charies Wall, Author of “The Tombs of the Kings of 
land,” “Shrines of British Saints,” &c. Royal 8vo, cloth 
boards, 10s. 6d. net. With 150 Illustrations from Drawings 


by the Author. 


“We have nothing but praise for the wealth of material relating to Porches 
that Mr. Wall has gathered ; the illustrations, all by the author, are numerous, 
and carefully drawn with a delicate touch.’’—Athenzum., 
pee A 


THE 














Ww. M. LETTS’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “ Diana Dethroned.” 
Price 6s., at all the Libraries. 


BY A NEW wRITER. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


By Elisabeth Eaton. At all the Libraries. 5g. net. 





The Divorce Problem 
from the 
Anglican Standpoint. 








—_ 





_——$—$—$— — 


The Menace of Secularism. 


ADDRESSES ON THE NATIGN’S NEED OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Gell. Cloth, 1s. net. 


An atlempt to put as simply as possible the salient points as regards 
the great issucs at stake in the attack on the Church in Wales. 
[2nd Edition in the press. 





Is it Well with the Child? 


A BOOK FOR MOTHERS AND FOR SPEAKERS TO MOTHERS. 


By Mrs. Edghill. With an Introduction by the Bisnop or 
Epinsurcu. Cloth, 1s. Gd. net. [2nd Edition in the press. 


Caravan Tales. 


Adapted from the German of Haurr and others by J. @ Horn- 
stein. I[lustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 6s. net. 
Fancy cloth boards. 

A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 

Art Gift-Book or as a volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 

in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 

toned paper. 
* 
The Mighty Army. 

By W. M. Letts. [Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 

This handsome and attractive volume deals with the story-lives of 
great Christian leaders. A coloured illustration of an incident 
in each life is given, and under it is another coloured illustration 
of the Abbey or Church with which the life was connected. 
There are also initials and tail-picces. 


The King’s Scout. 
By M. Smith-Masters. [Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 


A large handsome Volume. Cloth boards, 2S. 


Full of present-day interest, from a practical knowledge of Boys and 
of Scouting. It carries the hero through all the stages of 
Scout-cra/t. 

















Published on 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. November 1tith. 


MARRIAGE AND 
THE SEX PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics 
and Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Se., Ph.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Over 40,000 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 

















LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
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A_ LITERARY SENSATION 





THE 


PRIVATE LIFE 
OF 


HENRY MAITLAND 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 


Author of “ David Bran,” “Rachel Marr,” &e. 





STR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL (Claudius 
Clear) devotes three and a half columns to the book in 
the British WEEKLY, and says: “Of all the 
autumn books none has interested me so profoundly and 
painfully as ‘The Private Lite of Henry Maitland’ 

the book is not merely extraordinary: it is unique . it 
has an attraction so strong that I have again and again 
recurred to it . . . it contains one of the most poignant 
passages in all literature . . . the veil is so thin that it 
does not obscure anything.” 

JAMES DOUGLAS (writing in the Star) says: “ There 
is no book quite like this book in the English tongue .. . 
It is a thrilling story indeed . . . told with absolute realism.” 
C. LEWIS HIND, in the DatLy CurRoniIcLe, says it is 
“a remarkable book.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “No one. . . will 
fail to recognise the portrait . a very true book, very 
poignant and very impressive.” 

THE DAILY NEWS says it is “a remarkable and com- 
pelling book.” 

THE GLOBE says: “Its appeal is tremendous.” 


At all Bookshops and Libraries. 6s. 


MR. NASH’S NEW BOOKS 





KING EDWARD IN HiS TRUE COLOURS 


By Epwarp Lecer. 


THINGS | CAN TELL (th Edition) 


By Lorp Rossmorg, 


MONARCHS AND MEN 


By Maximrn1an Harvey. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY AUTOBIOCRAPHY By Mapame Jupiru. 10s. 6d. not- 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE 


16s. net. 


10s. 6d. net, 


By Privcess Lovise or Prussia, 168. net. 
IN ABOR JUNGLES By Anecus Haminron. 18s. net. 
ENCGLAND’S WEAK POINTS 
By A German Resipent. 38. 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF THE BORGIAS 
By Joun Frviz. 15s. net. 


BRIDGE AND AUCTION BRIDGE (with Rute: 


By “ Va.er pe Piqur.” 2s. net. 





JUST 


Veiled Mysteries of Egypt 


By S. H. LEEDER 


Author of “The Desert Gateway.” 


OUT. 16s. net. 


A graphic account of the habits, customs, lives and thoughts 
of the Egyptian native by a writer who has been granted special 
facilities by the head of the Islamic religion and who has 
been living on terms of intimacy with Egyptians of all classes, 
Profusely Illustrated. 








3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C, ; and 44 Victoria St., S.W. 





EVELEIGH NASH, PUBLISHER, LONDON 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
“THIS BOOK SHOULD BE ON THE SHELVES OF EVERY 
EDUCATED MAN, AND ESPECIALLY IN EVERY CLERICAL 
LIBRARY.”’—CHUURCH TIMES. 


CIVILISATION AT THE 
CROSS ROADS. 


Four Lectures delivered before Harvard University. 
By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“*We can only hope that Dr. Figgis’s written words will be as stimulating 


and thought-compelling to the multitudes who will read them as they must 
have been to those who listened to them when they were originally spoken.”’ 

—Guardian. 

“Ifa prophet be one who has not only knowledge of the past end a grasp of 


the present, but also vision for the future, Dr. Figgis may be given the title.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 








** A notable contribution to Christian apologetics.” 
_— Church Family Newspay er. 


The Life and Letters of Frederic 
Shields, 1833—1911. Edited by ERNESTINE MILLS. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 41 other Illustrations. 
8yo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Frederic Shields was well known as a painter of religious subjects, his best- 
known work being in the Chapel of the Ascension at Bayswater. The story of 
his early struggles and subsequent life is told by his diaries, family letters, and 
later by the letters of his frie nds. 





Science and the Human Mind: A 


Critical and Historical Account of the 
Development of Natural Knowledge. By 
WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A,, F.R.S,, 
and CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM, his wife. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED. 

The Origin of Civilization, and the 
Primitive Condition of man. By the Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S. With 6 Plates and 20 other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dew and Mildew : Semi-Detached Stories 
from Karabad, India. By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 


History of English Literature, from 
‘Beowulf’ to Swinburne, By ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The book is by far the freshest, sanest, wisest guide to tho whole range of 

English letters which has yet appeared. Every page is characteristic of a man 

who always kept the ) youth of the heart.’ "—Spectator. 














English Farming, Past and Present. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Agent-in-Chief to the 
Duke of Bedford. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

* This is one of the most valuable books on the history of English agriculture 
which has ever come under our notice.’ "—Scottish Farmer. 


The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
agg ny-o By R. H. TAWNEY. With 6 Maps of Manors. 
8vo. 9s. net. 

“ Mr. Tawney’s scholarly work is one that no student of the social history of 

England can afford to neglect." *— Athenzum. 





Life of William Edward Collins, | late 
Bishop of Gibraltar. By the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D., 
Canon of Canterbury. With Portrait. 8vo. 6s. net. 

*‘No more appropriate person could have been chosen to write the life of 

William Edward Collins, than Canon Mason.’ "English Church Review. 


The Times and Teaching of Jesus the 
Christ. By the Author of “The Great Law.” 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The kernel of the book may be said to lie in the chapter on The Mystic 
Christ, which deals with the stages on the Path of Holiness symbolized by the 
Birth, the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Death and Resurrection, and 
the Ascension in the Gospel Story. 


Miriam Lucas: A Story of Irish Life. 
By the Very Rev. P. A. CANON SHEEHAN. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“A perfect. and enchanting picture of Irish rural life.’""—Cork Examiner. 


The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. 
By the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD WARD, F.R.Hist.s. 
(3 vols.) VV olume III. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


°,* Vols. I and II. price 21s. net. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. ~ By FATHER 

CUTHBERT, 0.8.F.C. With 13 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Father Cuthbert’s work isa masterpiece. It is easily the best Life of the 
Poverello that has yet been written.” "—The Tablet. 














Longmans, Green & Co., 39 | Paternoster. Row, London, E.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 





THE SOCIOLOGICAL VALUE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. By GEORGE CHATTERION-HILL, 
Ph.D., Docent of Sociology in the University of Geneva ; 
Author of “ Heredity and Selection in Sociology.” Demy 
8vo, cloth, Price 7s. 6d. net, 


PAUL AND HIS INTERPRETERS. 
A CRITICAL HISTORY By Dr. ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER, Privatdozent in New Testament Studieg 
in the University of Strassburg. Author of “The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus.” Translated by W. MONTGOMERY, 
B.A., B.D. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


MINES OF ISAIAH RE-EXPLORED, 
By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.D., late Orial 
Professor of Interpretation of Scripture, Oxford. Demy 
8vo, cloth, Price 5s. net, 


THE TWELVE PROPHETS. , 
VERSION IN THE VARIOUS POETICAL 
MEASURES OF THE ORIGINAL WRITING. By 
BERNHAKD DUHM, D.D., Professor vf Old Testament 
Theology in the University of Basle, Switzerland. Authorized 
translation by Dr. ARCHIBALD DUFF, Professor of Olid 
Testament Theology in the United College, Bradford, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. P rice 3s. 6d. net, 

















THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH GIBSON CHEYNE. Arranged in 
Cycles by T. K. CHEYNE. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

Price 2s. 6d. net, 





A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHARWOMAN’S DAUGHTER.” 


THE CROCK OF GOLD 


By JAMES STEPHENS. 5Bs. net. 
Tue Times.—*‘ Crammed full of life and beauty . ° is this delicious 
fantastical, amorphous, inspired medley of topsy- turvydom.” 


Country Lire.—‘‘ The Crock of Gold’ is a pleasant, sparkling stream of 
thought and fancy, moving to the welcome ripple of laughter, and it is ne 
spurious glitter but the authentic gleam that the crock reveals,” 


Tur Nation.—‘‘ ‘ The Crock of Gold’ is the book of a poet . His novel, 
‘The Charwoman's Daughter,’ was a remarkable book, and in this. one he shows 
he can succeed as well in quite other directions.” 


Stanparp.—* There is not another book like this ‘Crock of Gold’ in English 
literature. There are many books like pieces of it, but the humour and 
style—tnese things are Mr. Stephens’s own peculiar gift.” 

Punca.—“ A fairy fantasy, elvish, eae, realistic, allegorical, humorous, 
satirical, idealistic, and poetical by turns 


Tas Mancuester Guarpian.—* Such a fantasy as this book is, with its 
glittering enpetestion, human insight, whimsical humour, and exquisite 
writing, needs to be charged with no philosophy in order to make it 
significant.” 


MACHILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON. 


- Anglican Pronouncements 


1.—AURICULAR CONFESSION, 
collected mainly by Bishop Dowden (1907), to which are 
prefixed the opinions of Dean Hook (1851), and Bishop 
Moberly (1873). 
2.—FASTING COMMUNION, and some other points of 
disquietude. 
EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


FRANCIS JOHN JAYNE, 


BISHOP OF CHESTER, 


Cuestrr: PHILLIPSON AND GOLDER. 
Lonvnon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND CO. 
Epinsurcu: R. GRANT AND SON. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 





Telephone: Maytaw 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., will be glad to send their LIST OF 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as issued, to readers interested 


in current literature. 


FICTION. 
H. G WELLS'S 
MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 19th Thonsand. 6s. 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Heroine in Bronze, or a 
Portrait of a Girl. A Pastoral of the City. 6s. 


ALICE WILSON FOX’S NEW BOOK. 
A Regular Madam. 6s. 


#.* The story of a high-spirited young heroine in the days of 
2 4 - ge 
George II, and of the war with the French in Canada. 


The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne. by xars- 
LEEN NORRIS. Author of “Mother.” Illustrated. 6s. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


The Magic World. sy £. NEsBiIT, Author 
of “The Magic City,” &c. With Mlustrations by H,. R. 
MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tavtu.— Hours of delight are to be found within the covers.” 


Deering of Deal, or The Spirit 


of the School. By LATTA GRISWOLD. Mlustrated. Gs. 





Troy: 
Geography. 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 

THE Tres.—“ It was high time for this book to be written ; and by writing 


it Mr. Leaf has made a notable addition to the service which he has already 
rendered to Homeric study as editor and joint translator of the ‘Iliad ’.”’ 


CLASSICS. 


A Study in Homeric 
By WALIER LEAP, Litt.D., sometime 
With Maps, Plans, and 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
OXFORD THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Foundations. a Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8S. Talbot, W. Temple.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


Sundays at the Royal Military 
College. Scrmons by M. G. ARCHIBALD, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, Southsea, formerly Chaplain. With Prefatory 
Note by BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH, Chaplain-General to 
the Forces. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Jesus. 
6s. 6d. net. 


On the Consciousness of the 
Universal and the Individual. A Contribution 
to the Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. Thesis 
approved for the Degree of Doctor of Science in the University 
of London. By FRANCIS AVELING, Ph.D. (Louvain), 
D.Se., D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A Brief History of Modern Philo- 
sophy. By Dr. HAROLD HOFFDING, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Copenhagen. Authorized 
Translation by Cuartrs F. Sanprrs, Professor of Philosophy 
at Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 


A Psychological Study of 
Religion: its Crigin, Function, and Future. 
By JAMES H. LEUBA, Professor of Psychology, Bryn Mawr 
College, U.S.A. 8vo. 8s. Gd. net. 


By G. H. GILBERT, Ph.D., D.D. Crown &Svo. 





EDUCATION. 
Volume III. Just Published. 


A Cyclopedia of Education. 
Edited by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D., Professor of the History 
of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Volume ILI, Gai-Lib. Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 

*,* Previously published:—Vol. I. A-Chu. 2ls. net. Vol. II. 

Chu-Fus, 21s. net. 


TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
Second Edition Just Ready, 
RT, HON. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 


South America: Observations 
and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON, JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M., Author cf “The American Commonwealth,” 
&c. With Maps. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Tue Nation.—“ Mr. Bryce tells us that this book is the record of a four 
months’ holiday that he speut in South America a couple of years aco. Never 
was a holiday so well spent, for no book has ever been written about South 
America to be compared with it—in scope and interest.” 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. By JAMES SUTHERLAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Tar Times.—‘ Tir. Sutherland has written a most fascinating book, worthy 
to rank with the classics of Neumann and Selous.”’ 


The Soul of Golf. by P. A. VAILE. Author 
of “Modern Golf,” &. With Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS, 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. by tho Rev. 
LAL BEHARI DAY. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
Warwick Goble. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also Edition 
de Luze, limited to 150 copies, printed on hand-made paper 
and bound in vellum. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 

Tur Fre_p.— The illustrations by Warwick Goble form a delightful supple- 
ment to the tales. ‘They are delicate in colour and design, and enter fully both 
into the spirit of the Orient and of the fairy story .. . will make an admirable 
present.’” 


White-Ear and Peter: the Stor 


of a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS 
HEIBERG. With 16 Coloured Plates by Cecil Aldin. 
Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


Truru.—* An excellent story of life in kennel and stable and spiritedly 
illustrated by Mr. Cecil Aldin.”’ 








BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Marie Antoinette: Her Early 
Youth: 1770-1774 By LADY YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Illustrated. 8vo. 165s. net. 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under tho 
Angevin Kings,” &c. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Evenine Stanparp.—“ A fine example of scholarly industry.” 


The Little World of an Indian 
District Officer. By R. CARSTAIRS, Author of 
“ British Work in India,” &c. With Map. 8vo,. 8s. 6d. net. 





POLITICS. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date. 
The Government of England. 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 
University. In 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. [Neat week, 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Wealth and Welfare. by A. ¢ Picou, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of “Protective and Preferential Import 
Duties,’ ke. Svo. 10s. net 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


Principles of Economics. ByDr.N.«. 
PLERSON. ‘Translated from the Dutch by A. A, WOTZEL, 
Volume Il. 8vo. 10s. net, 

*,* Previously published, Volume I. 10s. net. 


The Business of being a Woman. 


By IDA M. TARBELL, Associate Editor of the American 





Magazine. Crown Svo. 5s. Gd, net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NOW READY. THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By W. F. MONYPENNY. With Portraits and Ilustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net, 
Vol. I. 1804-37. Vol. II. 1837-46. 

The second volume of Mr. Monypenny’s “ Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield,” covers the ten years from 1837-1846, 
the period of Disraeli’s rise to a foremost position in Parliament, beginning with the maiden speech which the House of Commons 
refused to hear and ending with his dramatic attacks on Sir Robert Peel during the last two years of his Ministry. Within thig 
period fall Disraeli’s marriage, the picturesque episode of Young England, the trilogy of novels “ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” and “ ‘Tancred,” 
which took their origin from Young England, and the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A SELECTION FROM HER MAJESTY’S DIARIES BETWEEN THE YEARS 1832-40. 
Published by authority of His Majesty the King. Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
2 vols. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 36s. net. 
“Here are two spacious volumes of historiography, first-hand historical evidence, which clear up many small obscurities and 
enable us to view the personality of Queen Victoria and of the friends and teachers of her girlhood in a just perspective. . . . 


historian of far-off centuries will assuredly handle this Journal tenderly, lovingly, tearfully perhaps, seeing more clearly than we 
can seo that a woman's heart beats through its simple sentences. . . . Lord Esher has fulfilled his editorial task in a spirit that ig 


above and beyond criticism.”-——The Morning Post. 


THE SOUTH POLE. 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS IN iogrr-r1g12. 


By Captain ROALD AMUNDSEN. In 2 Vols. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, £2 2s. net, 
With an Introduction by Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Translated from the Norwegian by A. G. CHATER. 

[Ready on Thursday nezt, 

While, as Englishmen, we may regret that the first explorer actually to reach the South Pole was not of our own nationality, 

there is no lack of admiration in this country for Captain Amundsen and his companions in the Fram, whose successful endeavour te 

reach the Pole has aroused extraordinary interest. Up to the present time only the barest outline of the Expedition has been 

published, but the complete record of one of the most striking achievements in the annals of polar research and exploration will be 

published in these volumes on Thursday next. They will be found to contain, not merely a well-told, fully illustrated story of a fine 
achievement finely done, but also a unique contribution to scientific knowledge. 


LETTERS AND CHARACTER|CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD 


SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, BURGHERSH (Afterwards Earl of Westmor- 

















1886—1887. Written by the late Rt. Hon. SIR RICHARD land), 1808—1840. Edited by his Grand-Daughter, Miss 
TEMPLE, Bart. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. RACHEL WEIGALL. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 
12s. net. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT WAR.|TO MESOPOTAMIA AND 
By ALAN OSTLER. With Illustrations specially drawn by KURDISTAN IN DISGUISE. By E. B. SOANE 
H. Serrives Waicut. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. With Mlustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE WAR DRAMA OF THE 
EAGLES. THE STORY OF NAPOLEON'’s| -LHE NEW DEMOCRACY AND 
STANDARDS ON THE BATTLEFIELD FROM THE CONSTITUTION. By WILLIAM SHARP 
AUSTERLITZ TO WATERLOO. By EDWARD McKECHNIE, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil., Lecturer on Constitutional 
FRASER. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Law and History in Glasgow University. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
12s. net. [Ready Immediately. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL/!POEMS, NEW AND OLD. 
Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. Sixth By HENRY NEWBOLT. Author of “The Island Race,” 
Year of Issue. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. “The Year of Trafalgar,” etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE GREEK THINKERS.|HISTORY OF PAINTING IN 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By NORTH ITALY. By J. A. CROWE and G. B. 








THEODOR GOMPERZ. Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 14s. net each. CAVALCASELLE. New Edition by Tancrep Borentvs, 
Vol. 1V.—AxisTor._ge AND HIS Successors. Translated by G. G. Ph.D. Author of “The Painters of Vicenza.” With 
Berry, M.A, [Now Ready. numerous Illustrations. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £3 3s. net. 
6s. NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 6s. 
H. De Vere Stacpoole THE STREET OF THE FLUTE PLAYER 
H. A. Vachell BUNCH GRASS 
Paul Neuman SIMON BRANDIN 
Ronald MacDonald RAYMOND LANCHESTER 
A. D. Pickering THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF SYLVIA 
Lady Napier ot Magdala MUDDLING THROUGH 
T. G Wakeling THE WHITE KNIGHTS 
“Brown Linnet” 3s. 6d. net. THE SNARER 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO. 


have the pleasure to announce that they will publish 


LIEUTENANT 


WAGNER’S 
BOOK ON 


THE BALKAN WAR 





The SPECTATOR says: 


“That ablest of War Correspondents, Lieu- 
tenant Wagner, the Austrian Staff Officer who 
represents the Reichspost at the Bulgarian head- 
quarters.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 


“The country is indebted to the Daily Mail 
for the careful and only complete translations 
of Lieutenant Wagner’s despatches, which form 
by far the most brilliant piece of journalistic work 
done in this war, and one of the best ever per- 
formed in any war.” 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s New Books 





A. C. BENSON’S NEW WORK. 
Thy Rod and Thy. Staff. 
B 


y ARTHUR CHRISTOPH BENSON, 
Author of “From a College Window,’ “ The 
Silent Isle,” &. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 
Recorp: “ We do not think there has been 

anything quite like this book since St. Augustine 
wrote his ‘ Confessions,’ or Bunyan his ‘Grace 
Abounding.’” 

Guarpian: “Those who know Mr. Benson's 
writings will know well what to expect, the fluent 
charm of utterance, the easy passage from thought 
to thought. the simple and at all times arresting 
beauty of expression.” 


The Church in Madras. 
Vol II. Being the History of the 
Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East 
India Company in the Presidency of Madras 
from 1805—1835. By the Rev. FRANK PENNY, 
LL.M., With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
Cuvurcu Times: “The story is full of curious 

interest.” 

Scorsman : “ Takesa broad, historical view of the 
events and changes it surveys, and of the religious, 
social, and educational progress of Anglo-Indian 
life during its period,” 


Eton in the Seventies. By 
the Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE, Author of 

** Au Instinctive Criminal,” &c. With 8 Illustra- 

tions. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Country Lire : “ The impression left on the mind 
of one who belonged to the nineties is that 
those of twenty years before were truly desperate 
blades. There are some thrilling stories of 
adventure.” 


Boswell the Biographer. 
By GEORGE MALLORY, ith a Portrait. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

Guiose: “The best attempt that we have come 
across to provide a just estimate of his qualities 
and character.” 

Atuen®um: ‘Mr. Mallory writes in an enter- 
taining manner about an entertaining subject.’’ 


Dawn in Darkest Africa. 
By the Rev, JOHN H, HARRIS, With an 
Iutroduction by the Rt. Hon. The Ear. or 
Crogen, O.M., P.C., G.C.B. With 40 pages of 
Ilu:* ations and a Map. Small royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net, 

Dairy News: ** Not merely a fascinating picture 
of African travel, but also a profoundly stimulating 
and interesting contrast between the work tat is 
being done in Africa by the various civilizations of 
Europe.” 


Sixty Years in the Wilder- 
ness: More Passages by the 
Way. By Sir HENRY LUCY (Toby, M.P., 
of “Punch’’), Author of “A Diary of Two 
Parliaments,” &c. With a Frontispiece. 
Small Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Liverroo. Post: ‘As a reflector of sidelights 
upon great events Sir Henry is unrivalled... 
entertaining and informative.’ 

Sranparp: ‘“ An entertaining and valuable con- 
tribution to the history of journalism during the 
past 30 years.”” 

Paty Matt Gazette: “Sir Henry Lucy's 
reminiscences can be read and re-read, for they 
are inspired by a perception of the many humours 
and dramatic turns that present themselves in the 

litical and social world. He is a true artist as 

istinct from a mere entertainer.” 


Scenes and Memories. By 
WALBURGA, LADY PAGET. With a 
Portrait. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Times: ‘“‘Lady Paget has rich and varied 

sources to draw upon for her reminiscences. She 

gives us silhouette portraits of eminent personages 
and lively sketches of society in the various 
eapitals.”* 


When every Tree was 
Green. By G. F. BRADBY, Author 
of “ Dick,” ‘‘‘ihe Awakening of Bittlesham,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 

Times: “A most inviting book of childhood 
memories of an English country house.” 


The Conquest of New 
Granada. By Sir CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., Anthor of ‘The 
Incas of Peru,” &c. Witha Map. Small demy 
8vo. 6s, net. 

Times: ‘“‘No English historian has been found for 
the conquest of New Granada by Quesada and the 
civilization of the ( hibchas. Sir Clements Markham 
has wuited fifty years for someone else to attempt 
it with greater local knowledge. The present work, 
short though it is, will probably make students 
regret that he has waited so long.” 


A Home Help in Canada. 
By ELLA C. SYKES, Author of “ Through 
Persia ou a Side-Saddle.”” With a Portrait. 
Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 

Be.rast Norturrn Wuie: ‘The whole book is 
written in a lively, natural, unforced style and gives 

a tremendous amount of information, The book is 








instructive and amusing.”’ 





The Land that is Desolate: 
An Account of a Tour in 
Palestine. By Sir FREDERICK TREV:is 
Bart., G.C.V.O., &c., Serjeant-Surgeon to H.M’ 
a Hing. Author of “The Cradle of the 
Deep,” . With Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author and a Map. Small royal 
Svo. 9s. net. 


What the Judge Saw: 
Being 25 Years in Manches-. 
ter, by One who has done it. By His Honour 
Judge EDWARD ABBOT: PARRY, Author 
of “Judgments in Vacation,” &. Second 
Impression. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
Dairy Curonicite: “The book is diverting and 

well strewn with personalities. ‘If your lordshi 

leases,” give us another volume like this. th 
espeaks a human man with a good heart as well ag 

a clever head.” 


A Housemaster’s Letters, 

Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

A series of letters written to old boys, to parent 
or to friends, reflections and counsels on the casted 
ae of Education which a schoolmaster must 
solve. 


Dogs and their Masters, 
By MARION CHAPPELL. With 7 Coloured 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
An anthology which draws on prose as well ag 
poetry for the delight of all who love dogs, 


On the Track of the Abor, 
By POWELL MILLINGTON. Author of “To 
Lhassa at Last,” ‘“‘A Homeward Mail,” & 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A cheery account from the transport 
department of an expedition which had little 
to show to the public, 


The Casual Ward: Aca- 
demic and other Oddments. 
By A. D. GODLEY, Public Orator at the 
University of Oxford. Author of “Lyra 
Frivola,”” “Second Strings,’’ “‘ Oxford in the 
18th Century.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The volume consists partly of prose recall- 
ing the *‘ Oxford Spectator” and partly of 
~<a! verse, on public and academic 
affairs. 





New 6s. Fiction. 


Three Illustrated Books for Children. 





A New Novel by the author of “ Peter’s Mother,” &c. 


Erica. 


In Cloth Binding of Special Design with Pictorial 





By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lady Clifford). 
Dainy Tetrerarys ; “ From cover to cover it holds us, and we anticipate with 
eagerness the promised history of Erica and her son.”’ 
Mancuester Covuter: “The promised history of Erica and her son will be 
awaited impatiently, for she certainly fascinates us. ‘The story has all the 
charm and grace which one associates with this author's work.” 


A New Novel by the Authors of “ The Rose of the World,” &c. 


The Grip of Life. 
By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE, 


Patt Maui Gazerre : “‘ The story is told with rare skill; there is an excellent 
glamour about it all.” 

Yor«suire Post: “ This extremely entertaining story.” 

Country Lire: “Is treated by the authors with just that touch of 
exaggerated romance which serves as an excuse for the generous succession 
of melodramatic situations which keep the story at a high pitch of expectancy.” 


Promise of Arden. 
By ERIC PARKER. 


Onserver: “It is pleasant after too many years to find again the delicate 
work of Mr. Eric Parker. A novel of such charm was well worth waiting for.” 
_Dawy Crrizen: “Mr, Parker is an ardent nature lover and his descrip- 
tious of scenery are very telling. He has also a happy knack of characterization 
and can in a few words convey a clear cut picture.’ 


Chess for a Stake. 
By HAROLD VALLINGS. 


Times : “The game, a fairly entertaining one for the spectators, 
happily for the two heroines, and both get their right mates at last.” 


Seven Scots Stories. 


By JANE FINDLATER. With 5 Illustrations in Colour by 
Henry W. Kerr, R.S A., R.S.M. 


ends up 





Covers. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Oddle and Iddle; or, The Goblins 
of Aloe Shamba. 


By LILY COLLIER. With a Frontispiece in Colours and 
8 Full-page Illustrations by MRS. CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS. 


Atuenzum: “Aclever book which opens up to English boys and girls a 
fresh continent in Wonderland.” 

Be.rast Nortnuern Ware: “Isa most diverting and exquisitely conceived 
fairy tale which the writer has placed amid most unusual surroundings— 
namely, a district in South Africa.” 





Magic Dominions. 


By ARTHUR F. WALLIS, Author of “Slipped Moorings.” 
With a Frontispiece in Colour and 4 Illustrations by 
CLAUDE SHEPPERSON, A.R.W.S. 


Arueneum: “Mr. A. F. Wallis writes with delightful inconsequence. 
Much wit and wisdom and charming ideas in plenty underlie the pretty froth 
on the surface,” 


gee “Worthy of a place on the nursery bookshelf; full of charming 
ideas. 


Two Troubadours. 
By ESME STUART, Author of “Harum Scarum,” &. With 
a Frontispiece in Colour and 8 Illustrations. 


AtnEenzum : “ A couple of the most engaging enfants terribles imaginable.” 
Betrast Norruern Wate; ‘ The book is brightly and pleasantly written.” 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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